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PREFACE. 



In preparing this leading-boolc, the first aim of the compiler 
was, to' select passages suited to interest the youthfol mind« and 
to famish scope for effectiye reading. Care has also been taken 
that the sentiments expressed should hare a practical bearing, 
and be of a pure and exalted tone. Pieces distinguished for force 
and beauty of thought hare been preferred to those recom* 
mended merely by style. 

A subordinate, but not less favorite design, is to furnish exer- 
cises in reading which may, likewise, serve as a study in litera- 
ture. The national grouping, the biographical sketches and the 
chronological order, are intended to favor this object It is 

believed that litemture, and the history of literature,* are more 

« 

important branches of elementary education, and deserve a more 
prominent place in our schools, than most of the political histo- 
ries so much in use, which are chiefly occupied with the 
intrigues of rulers, with wars, conquests and national convul- 
sions. That which is moral, intellectual and spiritual, would 
seem to merit greater attention than the movements of brute 
force, and the struggles for self-aggrandizement. 

It is not pretended that Jiistorical completeness has been pre- 
served. Some worthy authors have been omitted because they 
were alr^dy familiarly known ; and others, for the simple rea- 
son, that the limits of the book did not allow space for them. 

The compiler has drawn largely upon the older classics, partly 

becauM reiy few of the young people of the day are supposed 

1* 
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to be acquainted witK them, and partly from a desire that they 
should become interested in that description of literature, and 
that writings celebrated for simplicity, naturalness and pathos, 
might serve as models for their own compositions. 

Extracts are given from about one hundred and fifty authors, 
their dates ranging mainly within the last foi:\r hundred years. 
The selection from each is necessarily short. Bat it is thought 
this circumstance will give additional interest to the work, as a 
series of reading-lessons, especially as each passage is accom- 
panied with an introduction to the author. 

It is hoped that those who use these exercises may receive 
some just ideas and useful suggestions from a careful perusal of 
the remarks upon the art of reading. Questions, by the teacher, 
upon the dates and other facts relating to the authors, might 
prove a valuable exercise. 

The volume contains many pieces suitable for declamation. 

For the family, and for the general reader, as well as for the 
youthful student, it may be found to comprise much that is 
pleasing and attractive. A. Hall. 

Brooklyn Female Academy ^ 
August, 1850. 
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REMARKS UPON THE ART OF READING. 

Truly good readers and speakers — those who seem to have so full 
an onderstanding and appreciation of the thoughts and sentiments of 
their author that they can reproduce them orally, as they arose life- 
like in his mind, and fell glowing from his pen — are very rarely to be 
found. And yet, the power of doing this would seem to be an art very 
easily acquired. All have sufficient capacities of voice for it. The 
child, in his earliest attempts at uttering ideas, repeating stories which 
have been told him, or reading those simple ones that he understands, , 
generally gives the right tones and inflections in an impressive manner. 
But as he becomes older, either from having lessons given him to read 
which he does not understand, or from gross neglect or incapacity on 
the part of the teacher, he soon falls into a habit of monotonous, un- 
meaning utterance, which it is very difficult for him to get rid of in 
after years. If the teacher never allowed the young scholar to read a 
sentence without evolving the true shades of meaning, in all their dis- 
tinguishing niceties, habits of bad reading would never be formed, and 
it would always be as easy and natural to express the full sense 9f an 
author in an effective manner^as to utter intelligibly one^s own feel- 
ings or wishes, in common conversation. The origin of the evil com- 
plained of, thus seems to lie with those who have the instruction of 
children in their earliest years. 

But as it respects those who may use this as a reading-book, it is 
necessary only to recognize the facts, that bad reading exists, that 
probably some of them fall into the class of poor readers, and that, 
however they came by the habit, they must now take the matter, 
in a great degree, into their own hands, and endeavor to reform. 

Grood reading is acknowleged to rank among the very first of polite 
accomplishments. It would, indeed, seem to have the precedence 
of any other in point of practical utility. Books can always be at 
hand, even in the humblest circumstances ; and, if well chosen, they are 
vehicles of the highest and noblest thoughts and aeii\^Xfie.iv\&>2ccaX>aQ»^ 
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14 RBMARK8 UPON THE ART OF tiEAJDJMQ. 

erer entered into the mind or heart of man. The very act of uttering 
theee alood, with the full force of meaning which lies inyolved in them, 
is a sooroe of the most refined pleasure. And as for the listener, he 
may fisel himself, with rapt delight, brought into the very preeenoe d 
those gifted ones of former ages, whose eloquence, poesy, or hnmor, 
hare trarelled down to us, or of those of kindred talent in later times, 
whose ftme, blended with that of the former, is destined to be trans- 
mitted to the most remote generations. The power of the reader oyer 
the listener, is sufficiently evinced by the crowded audiences which 
have attended upon Mrs. Kemble^s expensive reading entert^j|ments, 
for the leal two years. 

The Toioe is susceptible of great cultivation ; an^ it i$ beli^vf^ t^ 
Inmost every onp, ho\i^ever bad hi^ habits, maj, v^iih a firm^ ^etai;iiiin»> 
tiqjii and fhithful, peiyvering efforts, attain the power of resujW, i|i a^ 
mipner satis&ctory to himself and ^tifying to oU^ers. 

It is not intended hej^ to ent^r into 9, minute ani^y^s of Q|ocu;tipn^ 
bo]^ only to g|ve qomo^ general directions^ which are^ thought best cajc^ 
l^tQ4 to remedy existin|[ defects. Example, in this, aa in othe^ thiQi£pB|||^ 
is better tjian precept. The teacher sl^puld read well hin^lf, and then, 
the scholar will be likely to do so^ from imitatioij. Sj^cific rul^ as to 
lie <^vaiiiA9^ ihz,% go to form a gopd reader have their uses, but^ at ^h^ 
same tinie^ their evilp. It is found^ that those >^ho cultivate el9ci|liop 
as an art, or profe^Bioo, or those who, endeavor to model t^o^selves by 
st^igt x^es upon the mode pf i^tering every wprd and sentence, axe apt. 
to beoome sti^ formal, iuj^fl^ctive^ readers. The tai^ clpes not atts^, 
the jiifeffign of art — that of copce^ng its^f. It is xeen to be a// a|t ^ 
a^ t^9 li^itfiei} is muc)^ less affo^ed than by a more ^ipph and 9|^<i<ra/ 
mani^^ thou|^ it i^oay; be less in. ac^prd^noe, with the requirem^te^of 
aijt. 

Th^ first ^uasestions H^ will l^ere be made, in re)atiop^to r^^d^ 
v^eU^ HMoe^t ailUude, The^ postiiiq^ of, the rest^^r should b^ sfich^ ^M 
give fi:^ expansion to the chest, that the prga^^of; r»Bpiraty^q, b^^«M. 
asL tlym} of yoic^, may have easy apd perfi^t pla^. Th^ erQCt i^ttifo^e 
is, of eoiirsB, b^^ fitted^ to this ^u?pp»p, and stofiding i§, ^^ mpg? 
respects, better, thayn sitting. No public speal^^r cpu)^ be v^^ ej^^utf )^, 
whde littiiW' It is mor^ g^racef^ to^ lv;>l^ t)^ bppk ig t]^j^ l^fj^ ^d ; 
and it ihoidd never be sp n^ph eleya^^ a^ tQ u|tei|f>^t ^ 9^^$^ ^,}\ 
iss^BS f^oin t)|e mouthy 

Bei^re atten^ling to read an ei^rcise alond; it is neq^^ifim t^t %q^ 
s^lyr c^imi^ shUy it tufsU. 1%, is 1^ gxfat m^ta^p to ai9Pg9(i|^ %|f \ 

«5a tlie,»?^.»?f »¥y4i "lever atteiii^jt to re^^^ my^jij/^ ^^JB*. % 



dboB not ifiirt peneetly undisiBiand. He should tlien edter inlb ua 
i;^£r»t of the piec^, nAk'e the eentiments of the writer hia own, and thus 
be prepa^ to ^T^onaXe the author, or the characters which he repie- 
sents. 

AJdet Karing done this, liis next aim should be, ko to otter the lan- 
ignage aSs lb transmit, in fuH force, to the mind of another, what he 
finds implied upon the sitent, written page. These directions require 
attention both to grammatical and thetorical reading; — the former 
Veferrii^ merely to correctness in the simple utterance of the words ; 
the latter, *i6 all ihe attributes of graceful and impressive reading. 

I. The requisiteB of correct or graminaticiLl reading simply will 
be noticed. 

1. Tne most prominent of these i^sehtlals is, tnat the reMt shall 
make himself weH heard, and that without a painful effort of attention, 
on^e paft of the n«Eirer. 

The chief requisite to this is perfect dUi&ncthais of ar^adHum. It 
bah bisen justly said, Utat, '* A good articuls^on is to tbe ear, what &ir 
lumd-WHtihg id to the e]^e ;^^ and every oire knows the difficulty and 
d&agrih aBendmg ttid attenipt to dieciplier ah illegible, hajff-wntten 
sicfawl. tt is ho less tedious and Vexatiotts io try to follow the read- 
ing of one whose doll, mumbling, indistin^ utterance oi words con- 
veys to tibe ear no certiadn sound. 

Difl^nctiiess re^fs to the peirifect ]R>rmation o^ ^veiry elementary 
sound which enters into the oompMition oi* a word or isyllable. Every 
letter, which is not silent, has a definite, appropriate sound, — diflering, 
indeed, in ila slate of combination, from its alphabetical name, — and 
this sound, in every ihsiabce, should be miauie sensible to the ear. The 
Ameirieahs are considered much more deficient, in this respect, than the 
English, as Ihey jg^enerally pass over miany letters, givinjg them ei^er 
no sound at all, or a yery incorrect one. To acquire a habit of distinct 
articulation, one of the best hiethods is, to practise upon giving these 
eleiilentary sbnndis, one by one, in i^ full, explosive manner. As in the 
lATord mak, hoo^, or any other, the sounds, as tbey are represented by 
the letters m-o-it, b-oo-k^ &c., should be dwelt upon separately, over 
and oVer i^^n, until Ihe vocal brgai6 are trained to a fall utterance 
of eV^rJT iAdiVidu^ soiihd. l*o do itiis, the lips, tongue, palate, 
and othfilr oirg&ii^ of Voice, must be brought into energetic, mtocuZor 
action. iPuTe inddHehoe k^ffis 'djfleh to (>e th^ ckuse of indistinct utter- 
ani(*e ; ftfad f^h(^ th!^ fault eiii^'fd, it is aiihdsl luiavbidable to conclude 
tiiat thm 111 hb Mfeirgy ihb!»reiit Ifi Ih^ i\iiAm6x, 

Andthfif «xeiaift, Itod tb ((fsmdte diStihctness, it lb practise upbii 
examples in which there is an immediate succession of Ine floine or 
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similar sounds; as, ** The steadfast stranger in the forests stiayea;" 
"That lasts till night;" "That last still night;" and the like. 
Repeating passages of alliteration, as, " Peter Piper,*' &c., contrib- 
utes to the same purpose. 

2. A proper degree of loudness is another essential to being heard, 
though not so important as distinctness. These two qualities have 
often been confounded ; yet they are radically different. Loudness, or 
fulness f is opposed to softness, or feebleness ; these two are the /arte and 
jnano of voice, which should vary with the sentiment, care being 
taken that the softest notes shall have sufficient force to be heard by the 
few or many that may be addressed, in the large or small space in 
which the reader is placed. 

Every one knows the difference made in the same musical note, 
whether it be sounded forte or piano, with the loud or with the soft 
pedal. When a scholar is asked to speak louder, the meaninjg is, not to 
raise the key and take a higher pitch, but to throw aside that faint, 
dying-away manner, and give more fulness, energy and strength, to 
the voice. The voice may be greatly strengthened by reading aloud 
as a stated exercise, and giving as much quarUity, impulse, or rotundity 
of voice as possible, taking care not to raise the key essentially, in 
efforts to do so. The difference between a proper fulness of voice, 
which enables one to be heard well, and its opposite of feebleness, is as 
the " cordial grapple " in hand-shaking, compared with the meeting 
of hands where there is no more expression than between two rolls of 
soft linen that might chance to come in contact. 

3. Pitch is a term expressive of the key on which one speaks — 
the high or the low of the scale of vocal sounds. This is often con- 
founded with loudness. The best rule as to pitch is, to take that of 
the individual in common conversation, as this gives the speaker most 
power, and is most agreeable to the hearer. This differs in different 
persons — the natural pitch of one being a shrill treble, of another a 
subdued tenor, and of a third a grave bass. Variety, or frequent 
changes of pitch, are -desirable and natural. The ear of the hearer, and 
the vocal organs of the speaker, tire of the same pitch, whether it be 
high or low. As the mind gets animated with the subject, it is 
natural and agreeable that the voice should rise. But the reader 
should have such perfect self-possession, ease and independence, that 
when he has finished the passage which called forth more vehemence, 
he should immediately fall back upon his key-note. Public speakers 
are very apt to err, in this respect ; some speaking continuously at the 
top of their voices, and others remaining constantly upon a low, 
uDiform level. 



fit^ t&B miich leili to do with beiii^ beard ili4ii-lft ukuJAj Ifaf^ 
poted. A mere whisper, on the lowest key of the Yoiee, If UsKoA tfin 
dlMina, inay SA a large biiildihg. As in the operi of " Li Ifafitffti/* 
when the tterereni Father, followed by k thiin of inonks, iictt^, id 
surprise, as he enters the apartment where Fernando iiand& oVet fM 
dead body of his loved Leonora, <' What do I see ! " Sidvi, in the 
character of Fernando^ whUpen to the Father, in a lu# trtie, that the 
attendant monks ma^ ti0t hear, bdt ao Umd that the eotilid bf " Lbom- 
oaA" reaches every ear in the large audienee. 

4. A dne degree bf slowness is another requisite to being heard 
well. Many«cholar8 haire the habit of reading ae tieipiSfjf, as to pre- 
vent their being understood, on aooobnt of th3 mingliA^ of aoands 
which results horn it. But even if they could be heard, this rapid 
utterance gives no time fbir the tnihd to take in the thon^t j and dwell 
upon it with pleasure. t)elit»erate teadihg gives weight tod dignity 
to what is uttered, and impresses it upon the mind more fully ; it also 
makes the exercise more easy, and capable of being longer sustained. 
Oommas, pwiods^ and all the other marks of punctaatioui should 1m 
denoted by an adequate suspeiision of voice. 

& In pronundatioh, good usage inust be flowed as authority ; and 
where this d^ers, one may be permitted to consult bis own taste. Il 
seems best, in regard to this, to be governed by un^orm rules as &r as 
possible ; that is, to give to the same letters, or the same combinations, 
the sounds which they most generally have. There is a nicety in giving 
the right accent to words, which should be carefully attended to. In 
poetry, this must sometimes yield to measure. In old poetry, the ed 
of die imperfect tense and perfect participle generally requires to be 
sounded. 

n. The suggestions which have already been made, refer chiefly 
to those particulars necessary te be observed, in order that simply the 
words of the piece may be heard and understood. But that the thought 
and sentiment should be conveyed forcibly and impressively to the mind 
of another, — that the feelings should be moved, that grace and beauty 
in reading should be attained, — it is necessary that attention be giren 
to fin^hasis, Inflections, Tones, Transitions, and all that goes to con- 
stitute rhetorical reading. 

1. Emphasis has been well called *' the soul of delivery ;" for, without 
it, reading or speaking is perfectly lifeless. It sometimes fliUs upon 
one ^ord alone, and sometimes upon a succession of words ; o^ten a 
whole sentence is emphatic. 

To determine where it should be placed, one of the best rules is, to 
study to apprehend the full force of the aentenoe, as4t\iAtL'\iinQnQU»^'^ 

2* 
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would be natural, in animated conversation, in order to convey the 
idea in an effective manner. Another means of finding vvhich are the 
emphatic words, is to ask an obviuus question, and the natural manner 
of giving the answer will elicit the emphasis required. Thus, in the 
Hymn on the Seasons : 

" These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied Grod. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

****** 

Then comes thy glory in the summer months, ^ 

With light and heat refulgent. 

*♦***♦ 

Thy boutity shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that live." 

The question may be asked, Wliat are but the varied God ? And 
the answer would be made, TJiesey these are but the varied God. So as 
follows; WAfltfisfullofThee? The ro/Ziw^ year is full of Thee. When 
walks thy beauty forth ? In the pleasing Springs thy beauty walks. 
VHien comes thy glory, with light and heat? In the Summer months. 
When shines' thy bounty unconfined? In Autumn, In all these 
cases, not only the emphasis, but the inflections given in the answers, 
are precisely those which should be introduced in the reading of the 
sentences. 

A succession of particulars generally requires emphasis ; as, in the 
above sentences. Spring j Summer^ and Autumn, In cases of opposition, 
or contrast, the use of emphasis is so obvious that one can scarcely 
refrain from applying it ; as, 

" I that denied \\xeegold will give my Keart.^^ 

In the following example, the emphasis falls on a whole clause : *' If 
you seek to make one rich, study not to increase his stores, but to dimin- 
ish his desires.''^ 

i 

These suggestions on emphasis cannot better be closed than by the 
concluding remarks of Mr. Lindley Murray, upon the same subject. 
" In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis," he says, 
" the great rule to be given is, that the reader study to attain a just 
conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pro- 
nounce. For, to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant 
exercise of good sense and attention. It is far from being an inconsid- 
erable attainment. It is one of the most decisive trials of a true and 
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just taste, and must arise from feeling delicately ooraelyes, and from 
judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

" There is one error against which it is particularly proper to caution 
the learner ; namely, that of multiplying emphatical words too much, 
and using the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent 
reserve and distinction in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight." 

2. The inflections of the Toice — by which is meant its course, whether 
upward, downward, or horizontal — have much to do, in giving the cor- 
rect expression to reading. 

What follows, upon this topic, is an abstract of the rules and observa- 
tions, upon the same subject, given in Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical 
Delivery. 

The different inflections ase the monotone, the rising, the falling, and 
the circumflex ; and they are indicated respectively by the horizontal 
line, thus ", the acute accent, thus \ the grave, thus ^, and the acute 
and grave united, thus ", placed severally over the words afl^ted by 
these inflections. ^ 

( 1 . ) The monotone is a sameness of sound , like that produced by strik- 
ing successively the same key of a piano-forte. It belongs to grave 
delivery, especially elevated description, or where emotions of sublimity 
or reverence are expressed ; as, ** He rode upon a cherub, and did fly." 
'* I saw a great white throne, and him that ^t on it." 

(3.) In the rising inflection, the voice ascends, while pronouncing a 
word, from a lower to a higher note in the scale of sounds ; as always 
in the direct question. Will you go to-ddy? 

An important rule for the rising inflection is, that it is require^y 
the pause of suspension, denoting that the sense is unfinished. 

This rule applies, first, to sentences beginning with a conditiona] 
particle or clause ; as, '* If some of the branches be broken 6ff, and 
thou, being a wild olive-tr^e, wert grafted in among th^m, and with 
them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive-tr^e, boast not against 
the branches. ' ' Second, to the case absolute ; as, " His father dying, and 
no heir being lefl except himself, he succeeded to the estate." Third, 
to the infinitive mood and its adjuncts, used as a nominative case ; as, 
" To be pure in h^art, to be pious and benevolent, constitutes human 
happiness." Fourth, when an address is made as a respectful call to 
attention; as, ** M^n, brethren, and f&thers, — ^iiearken." 

Tender emotion generally inclines the voice to the rising slide. For 
iustanSe, when an address is made expressive of affection, or delicate 
respect ; as, " Jesus saith unto her, M&ry." In pathetic poetry, as. 



a— uliHrttihii b«t B«t fo kM retms 
Dkjf or tkc sweet approadi of eTte «r iB4rB, 
Or sight of vernal bldom^ or summer's r^se, 
Or fl6ck8, or ^^rds, or human fiice dWine ; 
6ut clo^ instead, and ever-during ct&rk, 
tofodud m.^* 

lagiMf; M ui C«Wp«r to kis iMtiier'ft pietare ! 

** My ihdther ! when I learned thai thou wasl d4id, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tear) 1 fth^ ^ ** Bit. 

AitkslkU dtms9 te on^ in • ieateifee, tto tMig tMs ti ito wed^ 

(3.) In the falling inflection^ the slide is from a higher to a lower 
note ; i^i la the aiunttwr to «i qoettioo) " N^ I iftiall go t»=tttoiiw.'' 

A* (|miioa whi«^ Is not aiiswM«4 by ij^ oir *0 has ^ ftlling 
inintiaB; ^ <' Wlio say tiie peQ)$te tlMct i tel" "Who first 
soddeedl thtui to tiiat iR)\0 tovoltl '' 

The language of authority, of surprise, and of distress^ and, in 
enl| boM and Mnmit fasaion) teqaiire the ssnie infieetien ; as, 



"Uzziel! half these draw off and coast the sduth, 
With sificiesi watch ; the^ other wheel the ndrth.^^ 

<* Paul said to laymas, O faU of all Mbtlety, aad all nJs^ef ! Thoa 
child of tiio d^vil, tiiou ^emy of kll righte^nsn^ss ! " ^ « Aagdls, and 
nuoistfers of grime^ deftind us!" — '< J^sus, M^steij haVe aMity da 
us!" 

MhfhiBi^ suaxsiion ij^ partiealars requires the falling slide, some- 
times even in Oj^pdaitimi to ^e rule for the pause of suspension ; thus, 
'< Thon^ I haVe the gift oiprbphec^i and understand all mysteries iiad 
all knJMeif^; and though I harii all faWi, So that I could remore 
nybuMtdsmSf arid haye not charity, I am nothing." 

QeneraUy, when the rising bf falling ilifiections tart used, there is 
only a gentile slide of the voice oter two or three iiolea ; biit in cases of 
emotion, it may pass through five or eight notes, forming the intensive 
slide, aa in the question, uttered with shrprise, Ark you going to-ddp? 

Tlie inte^ishe falling i&lide is strongly emphatic, and gives a Ibrcible, 
aniduited Expression. Ih the eraphktic succession of particulars, it 
grows more intense as it goes oh ; thus^ *' I tell ^6u^ though y^t, 
thotigh aU the w6aLD, though an angel from HEAVEN, shotild 
deelarE the truth of it, I could not beliere it." The rising slide^ as 
it ocears » an eo^phatic #eri6ll of direet qacatioiaij riaea higher in each 
particular, as it proceeds. 
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If one is puzzled to know whether he has given the rising or idling 
slide, he may determine it by repeating the word in the form of a ques- 
tion ; thus, ** Did I say spring, or spring? '* 

Emphatic repetition requires the falling slide. As, ** The Lord 
called upon him and said, Abraham, Abraham." — ^'And the king said, 
my son Abs41om, my s6n, my son Xbsalom!" — "O Jerusalem, 
Jerilsalem! " 

The final pause generally has the falling inflection, and the final 
close of d^ piece should be indicated to the ear by an expressive cadence, 
implying that no more is to be said. The common faults of cadence 
are, that the voice is dropped too uniformly to the same note ; that it is 
dropped too much ; too far from the end of the sentence ; and that the 
manner of closing is feeble and indistinct. 

But when the intensive falling slide comes near the end of a sen- 
tence, it. turns the voice upward at the close; as, "If we have no 
regard to our 6wn character, we ought to have some regard to the 
character of 6thers.'* 

The falling inflection has great power, in producing forcible, 
elective reading, and should be made use of more frequently than it is 
by most readers. 

(4.) The circumflex is composed of the downward and rising inflec- 
tions — the voice first sliding downward, and then upward, upon the 
same . word, thus giving a significant tvoisting of the sound ; as, 
" They tell us to be moderate ; but they, they are to revel in profu- 
sion." 

This inflection occurs chiefly where the language is either hypotheti- 
cal or ironical. The most common use of it is to express, indefinitely 
or conditionally, some idea that is contrasted with another idea, 
expressed or understood, to which the falling slide belongs; thus, 
Hume said he would go twenty miles to hear Whttefield preach. The 
contrast suggested by the circumstance here is, though he would take 
no pains to hear a common preacher. If any one, in reply to a question 
concerning a sick person, answers, He is better y the circumflex on b^ter 
denotes that he is still dangerously sicky though somewhat improved. 

3. Tones diflfer both from emphasis and inflections. They consti- 
tute that.natural language of passion and emotion, which man has in 
conmion with lower animals. The soul is revealed by the tones oftht 
voice, quite as fully as by the expression of the eye. 

" And life hath moments when a glance — 
A word, — less, less, — the cadence of a word, 
Lets in our gaze the mind's dim veil beneath, 
Thence to bring haply knowledge fraught with death ! " 
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tt ts l!>y the tones, mote than by the language, that we undentand 
#lfM 5th'efs intend to convey to our niinds. " The voice can expreas 
all paaaions. It can prolong itself into the slow note of sorrow, and 
t^aScli ihd ear to suffer with the heart ; it can sharpen itself into the 
. e!6!U1i6(e of joy, and, by a purifying motion, seems to make the apirita 
of the heart as light as the soul." 

And yet, how little use is made of these natural tones, by the oom- 
mdto tidier, ih showing the varying emotions implied in what he la 
t&sdWgf — the hope, fear, love, hate, agitation, surprise, — in abort, 
the life, Spirit and beauty, of the whole. On the contrary, the same 
nntto^hing, lifeless tone will prevail through scenes of horror, as 
ihtotigh those of delight, — through sudden surprise, as through the 
most even tenor. 

Theie Would sC6m to be no difficulty in applying the appropriate 
tones ; iikdeed, the wonder seems to be, how one can help it. If the 
atithdt'a sentiments are entered into, one can hardly fail to give the 
words in their proper tones. But as to the most of reading, the defi- 
ciency In thia pattieulat might justify the inquiry, ** Vhdersiandesi thou 
whatthOureadestV' 

This fault, like most others, of poor reading, is traceable to the 
httbitsi which'childreh are i^arly allowed to form; 

The beat Yule to remedy this defect is, like that for emphasis, to 
atady fblly into the spirit of the author's sentiments, and then let the 
tdiSdt b^ lik6 those of common conversation. Tones which signify a 
disagreeable passion are fainter than those which indicate agreeable 
etaioUdtia. Sorrow, and its kindred passions, give the voice a slender 
Or tretnulous uttctance, or entirely suspiend it, — the highest passions 
of this BoH being beat expressed by silence. Actors are greatly 
indebted for their skill, id dramatic exhibitions, to rightly exercised 
tdlies of voice. And there is great truth in the reply of the player to 
Xht dignitary of the church, who asked him, '* Why have your fictions 
80 tinrch mofe powiBt over the minds of people, than the truths which t 
utifer 1 *' " Because," baid the player, ** J speak fictions as though they 
were redHH^; but you utter teoHlies as if they were fictions,^* 

4. The )rhetoricdl or emphatic pause is made either before or ai^r 

thb tJtttetanoe of a attikihg thought, that it may make a deeper impres- 

aibh ttpdh the mind, thus having the aame effect as strong emphasis. 

The voice must often be auapended Wher6 there is no gnunmatidsil 

^ pauae ; aa, in the couplet, 

** Some place the bliss in action, tome in ease } 
27^00 call it pleasure, and coDtentmeat these (" 
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ftff ^9P ?»«Jrt i:q|t ^fter the wox^n^m^ ^ 4&<^». 4)»t\K|^ tfcp gp»r 
matical oonstruction i^pT^. 90 ifisufk of pj9.oc^9ti9)i^ bfftw^^i^ ^ibw< 
* Hie close of a paragraph, or division of a discourse, should be 
marked by a longer pause than thai general] j required by a period. 

5. The eflect produced by reading depends very mach upon the sud- 

gmieral streu and rate, which prevail through the reading of a pJQce. 
But.as^tJ^ Vf^ i^ iqared by th^s^nlweQtv 4<b ^AU^ ^9^^ ^^ 
horn this key, becomes louder or ^lpTG feebly 9x^ t^ pjroPMnci^tion 
bJo»^ or. i^ofl^^ na)id. Th^ rule, ifl; regi^ ^ 4w«lP pJWti«*»J»> »» 
tSl^i ^!;ii^ tl\|g. v^j^^ is fii^ialied wjb^^ ]!e4 ^ ^ dept^^iVie 4mn the 
^n^ifii^ coi||9p^ th^ire al^uj[d/be ai^ vrnw^diaie. retuni tait^. in. a move 
fim^liar to^ of vx>icQ. Tfau^s^. tcajositipna do so mncli towarda oonati* 
tuting naturahiess m reading, that, in one instance recollecteds they 
were so perfect that it could not be distinguished when the reader 
iCfto^ifed: awoMak of hia owir^ ; and his lady, aftev disoofveriBg thai he 
hiibwn talking a while when she supposed he was reading, exdaimed, 
<^Bo pray give us notice when you are talking yourself, and when yoo 
are reading from the book.'^ 

The annexed excellent illustration of transitions is from Parker's 
'* Introductory Lessons. ' ' 

[Softly and slowly,] An hour passed on. The Turk awoke. That 
bright dream, was his last. [More loudly,] He woke, to hear his 
sentry's shriek, [ Very loud and rapid,] '* To arms ! they come ! the 
Greek! the Gredc! " [Slowly and softly.] He woke to die, midst 
flame and smoke, and shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, and [Faster 
and louder,] death-shots falling thick and fast, as lightnings from a 
mountain-cloud^, [StiU louder^ and heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band ; [ Very hud, rapidly, and wish much atmnor 
<um,] Strike, till the last armed foe expires ! — Strike, for your altars, 
and your fires \ — Strike, for the green graves of your sires ! — Grod, and 
your native land ! [In a softer and slower manner,] They fought, like 
brave men, long and well, — they .piled that ground with Moslem 
slain, — they conquered, — [Very slowly, and in a moumfid manner,] 
but Bozzaris fell, bleeding at every vein. 

6. Poetry should be read with a full swell of the open vowels, and 
in a melodious and flowing manner. In general, the same rules apply 
to the reading of poetry as to that of prose. The end of the line should 
be made perceptible to the ear by a protraction of the voice on the last 
word, by a slight suspension after it, or by both united. The natural 
pause in the middle of the line should be slightly given, when it does 
not interfere with the sense. Metrical accent usually yields to estab- 
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lished pronunciation ; bat, in some cases, it is best to giro both tlis 
metrical and the customary accent ; thus, in the lines, 

" Oar sApr^me fo& in time may much relent — 
Encamp their legions, or, with dbscdre wing — 

the accent is placed on both syllables of the words suipreme and 

In the reading of rhyme, great care is necessary in avoiding every- 
thing approaching to mere sing-song. 

It is believed that the preceding remarks upon the art of reading, 
though very much condensed, embrace all the principles necessary to 
form a good reader ; and it is hoped they will receive particular atten- 
tion from the scholar, before he enters upon the following reading 
exercises. 

NoTB.— The first two extracts are given as specimens of the old 
English orthography. Many words occur in the earlier English authors 
which are now obsolete, bat it is believed the student, by taking a little 
puns, can readily acquaint himself with their meaning. 
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I. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

[Author and date unknown.] 
EPITAPH OF LADY EUDORA VENNOME, 

COPICD FROM HER MONVMENT IN ONE OF THE ChUBCH-TA&DS OF YORK- 
SHIRE. 

Tms shelle of stone within yt keepeth 
One that dyeth not, but sleepeth, 
And in her quiet slumber seemeth 
As if of Heaven alone she dreameth. 
Her forme, yt was so faire in seeminge, 
Her eyne so holy in their beaminge, 
A band of angelles thought that she 
Was one of their bright companie, 
And, on some homeward errand driyen 
Hurried her too away to heaven. 



[Author and date unknown,] 

FLOATING LEGENDS. 

Betonis the see was a noble ladle, on whose house alle-way 
the sone shone on the day, ande on the nighte the moone. Of 
this, many men mervaylede. Atte last, the fame of this came 
to the Byshope, a worthy man, ande he went for to see here, 
hop3rnge that she was of grete penaunce in clothinge, or in mete, 
or in these thinges. Ande when he come, he saw here alle-way 
mery ande glade. The Byshope saide, " Dame, what ete ye ? '* 

3 
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She answeiede ande saide, that dyverse metes ande delicate. 
Then he askede if she usede the ha3nne. She saide, nay. After 
this, the Byshope mervaylede that Gode wolde show so giete 
mervaylle for such a woman. Ande when he had take his 
leye of the ladie, and was gone on his way, he thought he wolde 
aske here more of anothere thinge, ande wente againe to here 
ande saide, " Love ye not mekille Jhesu Criste ? " She saide, 
" Tes, 1 h>Te him, for he is all my love ; for when I think on 
his sweetnesse, I may not withholde myself, for gladnesse ande 
myrthe that I ever fele in him." 



[Awthar mud daU unkmomm^ 
A PC»5T'S PRAISE OF HIS LADT. 

GnrB jdace, you ladies, and be gone ; 

Boast not yourselves at all ! 
For here at hand approacheth one, 

Whose &ce will stain you all ! 

The virtue of her lively looks 

Excels the pteciom stone ; 
I wish to hare none other bodes 

To read or look upon. 

In each of her two crystal eyes 

Smilelli a naked boy; 
It would you all in heart suffice 

To see that lamp of joy. 

I think Nature hath lost the mould 
Where sAie her tAuecpe did take ; 

Or else I doubt if Natute could 
So fiur a creature make. 



She may be well compared 

Unto the phceniz kind. 
Whose like was never seen nor heaidf 

That any man can find. 
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In lifisy she is Diana diaste, 

In troth, Penelope, 
In word, and eke in deed, tteadfiuit ; — - 

What will you more we say ? 

Her roseal color comes and goes 

With such a comely grace. 
More ruddier too than doth the rose, 

Within her lively &ce. 

At Bacchus' feast none shall her meet, 

Ne at no wanton play ; 
Nor gazing in an open street, 

Nor gadding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 

Is mixed with shame&cedness; 
All yice she doth whoUy refuse. 

And hateth idleness. 

Truly, she doth as far exceed 

Our women now-a-days, 
As doth the gilly-flower a weed. 

And more, a thousand- wajrs. 

How might I do to get a graff 

Of this unspotted tree ? 
For all the rest are plain hut chafl) 

Which seem good com to be. 

This gift alone I shall her give : — 

When Death doth what he can, 
Her honest fame shall ever live 

Within the mouth of man. 



;S@ THE LITERARY READER. 

Robert Fabian. —-ISIS. 

This author was one of the first writers of English prose historf . 
He aimed at no literary excellence, nor any useful arrangemeot. lus 
sole object was a narration of facts, without discrimination as to their*-* 
comparative importance. He is very minute ; among other things, 
noticing that a new weather-cock was placed on the top of St. Paiuts 
steeple. He was an alderman, and a sherifi) of London. 

THE PEPOSITION OF KING VORTIGERN. 

VoRTiGERN had lost much of the affections of his people, by mar- 
riage with Queen Rowena. Over that, a heresy, called Arian's 
heresy, began to spring up in Britain. For the which, two holy 
bishops, named Germanus and Lupus, came into Britain, to re- 
form the king, and all other that erred from the way of truth. 

Of this holy man, Germanus, Vimcent Historial saith, that 
upon an evening when the weather was passing cold, and the- 
snow fell very fast, he axed lodging of the King of Britain, for 
him -and his company, which Avas denied. Then he, after 
sitting under a bush in the field, the king's herdman passed by, 
and seeing this bishop with his company sitting in the weather, 
desired him to his house, to take there such poor lodgings as he 
had. Whereof the bishop being glad and fain, went into the 
house of the said herdman, the which received him with glad 
cheer ; and, for him and his company, willed 'his wife to kill his 
only calf, and dress it for his guest's supper ; the which was 
also done. When the holy man had supped, he called to him 
his hostess, willing and desiring her, that she should diligently 
gather together all the bones of the dead calf, and them so 
gathered, to wrap together within the skin of the said calf, and 
then it lay in the stall before the rack near unto the dam. Which 
done, according to the commandment of the holy man, shortly 
after the calf was restored to life, and forthwith ate hay with the 
dam at the rack. At which marvel, all the house was greatly 
astonished, and yielded thanking unto Almighty God, and to 
that holy bishop. 

Upon the morrow, this holy bishop took with him the herd- 
man, and went into the presence of the king, and axed of him, in 
sharp wise, why that over-night he had denied to him lodging. 
Wherewith the kin^ was so abashed, that he had no power to 
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give unto ihft holy man answer. Then St. Qennain said to hfaa^ 
<'I eharge thee, in the name of the Lord Gk)d, that thon iad 
Aine depart from this palace, and resign it and the rule of thy 
hand to him that is more worthy of this room than thou art" 
The which all thing by power Divine was observed and dime ; 
and the Said herdman, by the holy bishop's anthorityt was set 
into the same dignity ; of whom afterward descended all the 
kings of Britain. 



Sir Thomas Mori. 1480 — 1535. 

More, a zealous jpTofeasor of the Catholic &ith, was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Henrj YiII., and, when this monarch wished to divoroe his 
wife Catharine, he opposed his sovereign, from conscientious scruples, 
and consequently perished on the scaffold. He wrote partly in Latin 
and partly in English. In the former, he wrote a curious work, under 
the title of '* Utopia," describing an imaginary pattern country and 
people. '* In his imaginary island, all are contented with the neces- 
saries of life ; all are employed in useful labor ; no man desires in 
clothing any other quality than durabilihr ; and there is no need of 
working more than six hours a day.'* Criminals are pui^died with 
slavery, the continual sight of their misery being considered more 
eflfectual than death to deter others from crime. Instead of any severe 
ponidmient, he would so improve the morals and condition of the people 
as to take away the temptation to crime. In war, the glory of a gen- 
eral is in proportion to the fevmess of the enemies slain in gaining a 
victory. 

THE UTOPIAN IDEA OF PLEASURE. 

Among those who pursue sophisticated pleasures, the Uto- 
pians reckon those whom I mentioned before, who think them- 
selves really the better for having fine clothes ; in which they 
think they are doubly mistaken, both in the opinion that they 
have of their clothes, and in the opinion that they have of them- 
selves ; for, if you consider the use of clothes, why should a fine 
thread be thought better than a coarse one ? And yet that sort 
of men, as if they had some real advantages beyond others, and 
did not owe it wholly to their mistakes, look big, and seem to 
&ncy themselves to be the more valuable on that account, and 
imagine that a respect is due to them, for the sake of a rich gar- 
ment, to which they would not have pretended, if they had been 
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more meanly clothed ; and they resent it as an aflBront, if that 
respect is not paid to them. It is also a great folly, to be taken 
widi these outward marks of respect, which signify nothing; for 
what true or real pleasure can one find in this, that another man 
stands bare, or makes legs to him ? Will the bending another 
roan's thighs give you ease ? And will his head's being bare cure 
the madness of yours ? And yet, it is wonderful to see how this 
false notion of pleasure bewitches many, who delight themselyes 
with the fancy of their nobility, and are pleased with this 
conceit, that they are descended from ancestors who have been 
held for some successions rich, and that they have had great pos- 
sessions ; for this is all that makes nobility at present ; yet they 
do not think themselves a whit the less noble, though their 
immediate parents have left none of this wealth to them, or 
though they themselves have squandered it all away. 

The Utopians have no better opinion of those who are taken 
with gems and precious stones, and who account it a degree of 
happiness next to a Divine one, if they can purchase one that is 
very extraordinary, especially if it be of that sort of stones that 
is then in greatest request ; for the same sort is not at all times 
of the same value, with all sorts of people ; nor will men buy it, 
unless it be dismounted and taken out of the gold. And the 
jeweller is made to give good security, and required solemnly to 
swear that the stone is true, that by such an exact caution, a 
false one may not be bought, instead of a true one ; wherein 
if you were to exercise it, your eye would find no difference 
between that which is counterfeit and that which is true, so that 
they are all one to you, as much as if you were Wind. 

And can it be thought that they who heap up a useless mass 
of wealth, not for any use that it is to bring them, but merely to 
please themselves with the contemplation of it, enjoy any true 
pleasure in it ? The delight they find is only a false shadow 
of joy. Those are no better, whose error is somewhat different 
from the former, and who hide it, out of fear of losing it ; for 
what other name can fit the hiding it in the earth, or mther the 
restoring it to it again, it being thus cut off from being useful, 
either to its owner or to the rest of mankind? And yet, the 
owner, having hid it carefully, is glad, because he thinks he is 
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now sure of it. And in case one should come to steal it, the 
owner, though he might live perhaps ten years after that, 
would, all that while after the theft, of which he knew nothing, 
find no difference hetween his having it or losing it; for hoih 
ways it was equally useless to him. 

But, of all pleasures, the Utopians esteem those to he the 
most valuable that lie in the mind ; and the chief of these are 
those that arise out of true virtue, and the witness of a good 
conscience. They account health the chief pleasure that 
belongs to the body ; for they think that the pleasures of eating 
and drinking, and all the <^ther deb'ghts of the body, are only so 
far desirable as they give or maintain health. 



Hugh Latimer. — 1555. 

Latimer distinguished himself as a zealous reformer, and was 
treated as a heretic by Cardinal Wolsey. He was appointed Bishop 
by Henry VHI. ; but during the latter part of this reign, he suffered 
imprisonment. He was liberated, and became popular at court, in the 
time of Edward VL ; but in Mary's reign he suffered at the stake, 
exclaiming to his fellow-martyr, ** Be of good comfort, Doctor Ridley, 
and play ^e man ; we shall this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out." Though he had 
an opportunity of escape, he readily obeyed the summons to trial. His 
sermons are remarkable for familiarity and drollery. 

HASTY JUDGxMENT. 

Here I have occasion to tell you a story that happened at 
Cambridge. I * went with Master Bilney, or, rather. Saint 
Bilney, that suffered death for God's word's sake, to visit the . 
prisoners in the tower at Cambridge. Among other prisoners, 
'there was a woman, that was accused that she had killed her 
child ; which act she plainly and steadfastly denied, and could 
not be brought to confess the act ; which denying caused us to 
search for the mother, and so we did. And at length we found 
that her husband loved her not, and therefore he sought means 
to take her out of the way. The matter was thus. 

A child of hers had been sick for the space of a year, and so 
decayed, as it were, in a consumption. At length, it died in 
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hairest-tmie ; she went to her neighbors, and other firiendsy to 
detire their help to prepare the child for burial ; bat there was 
nobody at home — every man was in the field. The woman, in 
a heaviness and trouble of spirit, went, and being herself alone, 
prepared the child for burial. Her husband coming home, not 
having great love towards her, accused her of the murder, and. 
•o she was taken and brought to Cambridge. But, as fiir forth 
as I could learn, through earnest inquisition, I thought, in my 
conscience, the woman was not guilty, all the circumstances 
well considered. 

Immediately after this, I was called to preach before the 
king; and his majesty, after the sermon %as done, did most 
familiarly talk with me, in a gallery. Now, when I saw my 
time, I kneeled down before his majesty, opening the whole 
matter, and afterwards most humbly desired his majesty to par- 
don that woman ; for I thought, in my conscience, she was not 
guilty. The king most graciously heard my humble request, 
insomuch that I had a pardon for her, on my retiring homeward. 
At length the time came when the woman looked to suffer. I 
came, as I was wont to do, to instruct her. She made great 
moan to me. So we travailed with this woman till we brought 
her to a good opinion, and at length showed her the king's par- 
don, and let her go. 

This tale I told you by this occasion : — that though some 
women be very unnatural, and forget their children, yet when 
we hear anybody so report, we should not be too hasty in 
believing the tale, but rather suspend our judgments till we 
know the truth. 



CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Herb, now, I remember an argument of Master More's, 
which he bringeth in a book he made against Bilney; and here, 
by the way, I will tell you a merry toy. 

Master More was once sent in commission into Kent, to help 
to try out, if it might be, what was the cause of Goodwin 
sands, and the shelf ^at stopped up Sandwich haven. Thither 
cometh Master More, and calleth the country before him, such 
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as were thought to be men of experience, and men that could, 
of likelihood, best certify him of that matter concerning the 
stopping of Sandwich haven. Among others, came in before 
him an old man with a white head, and one that was thought 
to be little less than a hundred years old. When Master More 
saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear him say his 
mind in this matter ; for, being so old a man, it was likely that 
he knew most of any man in that presence and company. So 
Master More called that old, aged man unto him, an^ said, 
'' Father, tell me, if ye can, what is the cause of this great 
rising of the sands and shelves here about this haven, the which 
stop it up, so that no ships can arrive here ? Ye are the eldest 
man that I can espy in all this company; so that, if any man can 
tell any cause of it, ye, of likelihood, can say most of it, or, at 
leastwise, more than any man here assembled." "Yea, for- 
sooth, good master," quoth this old man ; " for I am well-iligh a 
hundred years old, and no man here in this company, anything 
near unto my age." " Well, then," quoth Master More, " how 
say you, in this matter ? What think ye to be the cause of 
these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich haven?" "For- 
sooth, sir," quolh he, " I am an old man ; I think that Tender- 
den steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands ; for I am an old 
man, sir," quoth he; "and I may remember the building of 
Tenderden steeple, and I may remember when there was no 
steeple at all there. And before that Tenderden steeple was in 
building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats or sands 
that stopped up the haven; and therefore I think that Tenderden 
steeple is the cause of the destroying and decay of Sandwich 
haven." And so to my purpose : preaching God's word is the 
cause of rebellion, as Tenderden steeple was the cause that 
Sandwich haven was decayed. 



GOD WILLS THAT ALL SHOULD LIVE IN THE ORDER 

HE HATH ORDAINED. 

We read a pretty story of St. Anthony, who, being in the 
wilderness, led there a very hard and strait life, insomuch that 
none at that time did the like ; to whom came a voice £rom 
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heaven, saying, " Anthony, thou art not so perfect as is a cobbler 
that dwelleth at Alexandria." Anthony, hearing this, rose tip 
forthwith, and took his staflf, and went till he came to Alexan- 
dria, where he found the cobbler. The cobbler was astonished 
to see so reverend a father come to his house. Then Anthony 
said unto him, " Come and tell me thy whole conversation, and 
kow thou spendest thy time." " Sir," said the cobbler, " as for 
me, good works have I none ; for my life is but simple and slen- 
der. I am but a poor cobbler. In the morning, when I rise, I 
pray for the whole city wherein I dwell, specially for all such 
neighbors and poor friends as I have. After, I set me at my 
labor, when I spend the whole day in getting my living : and I 
keep me from all falsehood ; for I hate nothing so much as I do 
deceitfulness ; wherefore, when I make to any man a promise, 
I keep it, and perform it truly : and thus I spend my time 
poorly, with my wife and children, whom I teach and instruct, 
as far as my wit will serve me, to fear and dread God. And 
this is the sum of my simple life." 

In this story, you see how God loveth those that follow their 
vocation and live uprightly, without any falsehood in their deal- 
ing. This Anthony was a great holy man, yet this cobbler >va8 
as much esteemed before God as he. 



George Cavendish. —1557. 

This author waa gentleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey, and after- 
wards to Henry Vm. He wrote a life of the former, in which he 
praises his general character, although he admits his arrogance. It is 
said that Shakspeare has literally followed him, in several passages of 
his King Henry YIIL, merely putting his language into verse. This 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey is regarded as of great historical importance, 
it being the only authentic source of information in regard to many of 
the most interesting events of that reign. 

KING HENRY'S VISITS TO WOLSEY'S HOUSE. 

And when it pleased the king's majesty, for his recreation, to 
repair unto the cardinal's house, as he did divers times in the 
year, at which tunes there wanted no preparations, or goodly 
fimiituirei with viands of the finest sort that might be provided 
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for money or firiend^p ; such pleasures were then deyised for 
the Idi^^s comfort and consolation, as might be inyented, or by. 
man's wit imagined. The banquets were set forth with masks 
and mummeries, in so goi^ous a sort, and costly manner, that^ 
it was a heaven to behold. Th^re wanted no dames or dam« 
sels, meet or apt to dance with the maskers, or to garnish the 
place for the time with other goodly disports. Then was there 
all kinds of music and harmony set forth, with excellent voices, 
both of men and children. I have seen ihe king suddenly come 
in thither, in a mask, with a dozen of other maskers, all in gar- 
ments like shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold, and fine crim- 
son satin paned, and csqps of the same, with vizors of good pro- 
portion ; their hairs and beards either of fine gold wire, or else 
silver, and some being of black silk; having sixteen torch- 
bearers, besides their drums, and other persons attending upon 
them, with vizors, and clothed all in satin, of the same colors. 
And at his coming, and before he came into the hall, ye shall 
imderstand that he came by water to the water-gate, without 
any ndse, where, against his coming, were laid charged many 
chambers, [cannon ;] and at his landing, they were all dbot ofiT, 
which made such a rumble in the air, that it was Hke thunder. 
It made all the noblemen, ladies and gentlewomen, to muse 
what it should mean, coming so suddenly — they sitting quietly 
at a solemn banquet. Then immediately after this great shot 
of guns, the cardinal desired the lord chamberlain and con- 
troller to look what this sudden shot should mean, as though 
he knew nothing of the matter. They, thereupon, looking out 
of the windows into the Thames, returned again, and showed 
him, that it seemed to them there should be some noblemen and 
strangers arrived at his bridge, as ambassadors firom some 
foreign prince. 

Then quoth the cardinal to my lord chamberlain, " I pray 
you," quoth he, " show ^em that it seemeth me there should 
be some nobkman, whom I suppose to be much more worthy of 
honor, to sit and occupy this room and place, than I; to whom 
I would most gladly, if I knew him, surrender my |dace, accord- 
ing to my duty." Then spake my lord chamberlain imto them, 
in French, declaring my lord cardinal's mind; and they whisper- 
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ing him again in the ear, my lord chamberlain said to my lord 
cardinal, " Sir, they confess," quoth he, " that among them there 
is such a noble personage, whom, if you^ grace can appoint him 
from the other, he is contented to disclose himself, and to accept 
your place most worthily." With that, the cardinal, taking a 
good advisement among them, at the last, quoth he, " Me seem- 
eth that the gentleman with the black beard should be even 
he." And with that, he arose out of his chair, and offered the 
same to the gentleman in the black beard, with his cap in his 
hand. The person to whom he offered then his chair was Sir 
Edward Neville, a comely knight, of a goodly personage, that 
much more resembled the king's person, in that mask, than any 
other. The king, hearing and perceiving the cardinal so deceived 
in his estimation and choice, could not forbear laughing ; but 
plucked down his vizor, and Master Neville's also, and dashed 
out with such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that all noble 
estates there assembled, seeing the king to be there amongst 
them, rejoiced very much. ' 

The cardinal immediately desired his highness to take the 
place of estate, to whom the king answered, that he would go 
first and shift his apparel ; and so departed, and went straight 
into my lord's bed-chamber, where was a great fire made and 
prepared for him, and there new apparelled him with rich and 
princely garments. 

And in the time of the king's absence, the dishes of the ban- 
pet were clean taken up, and the table spread again with new 
iind sweet-perfumed cloths, every man sitting still until the king 
and his maskers came in among them again, every man being 
newly apparelled. Then the king took his seat imder the cloth 
of estate, commanding no man to remove, but sit still, as they 
J id before. Then in came a new banquet before the king's 
majesty, and to all the rest through the tables, wherein, I sup- 
pose, there were served two hundred dishes, or above, of won- 
drous costly meats and devices, subtilely devised. Thus passed 
they forth the whole night, with banqueting, dancing, and other 
triumphant devices, to the great comfort of the king, and pleas- 
iint regard of the nobility there assembled. 
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Thomas Wilson. — 1581. 

Wilson, Dean of Durham, and possessor of many high offices of state, 
under Elizabeth, is considered the first critical writer upon the English 
language. He published a system of Rhetoric and of Logic, in which 
he strongly advocates simplicity of language, and condemns those who 
reject familiar and appropriate phrases, for the sake of refined and 
curious ones. His innovations were considered so 4angerous, that, on 
visiting Rome, he was imprisoned as a heretic. In censuring allitera- 
tion, he gives the following example : — " Pitiful poverty prayeth for a 
penny, but puflfed presumption passeth not a point, pampering^ his 
paunch with pestilent pleasure, procuring his passport to post it to 
hell-pit, there to be punished with pains perpetual." 

[From the " Art of Rhetoric.''] 
SIMPLICITY OF STYLE RECOMMENDED. 

Amono other lessons, this should first be learned, — that we 
never affect any strange, ink-horn terms, but to speak as is com- 
monly received ; neither seeking to be over-fine, nor yet living 
over-careless ; using our speech as mos( men do, and ordering 
our wits as the fewest have done. Some seek so far for out- 
landish English, that they forget altogether their mother's lan- 
guage. And I dare swear this, — if some of their mothers were 
alive, they were not able to tell what they say ; and yet these 
fine English clerks will say they speak in their mother-tongue, 
if a man should charge them with counterfeiting the king's 
English. Some far-joumeyed gentlemien, at their return home, 
like as they love to go in foreign apparel, so they will pander 
their talk with over-sea language. He that cometh lately out 
of France will talk French English, and never blush at the 
matter. Another chops in with English Italianated, and appli- 
eth the Italian phrase to our English speaking; the which is as 
if an orator, that professeth to utter his mind in plain Latin, 
would needs speak poetry, and far-fetched colors of strange 
antiquity. The lawyer will store his stomach with the prating 
of pedlers. The auditor, in making his account and reckoning, 
cometh in with sise ^oidd, et cater denere, for 6^. 4d, The fine 
courtier will talk nothing but Chaucer. The mystical wise men 
and poetical clerks will speak nothing but quaint proverbs and 
blind allegories ; delighting much in their own darkness, espec- 
ially when none can tell what they do say. I know them, that 
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think rhetoric to stand wholly upon dark words ; and he that 
can catch an ink-horn term by the tail, him they count to be a 
fine Englishman, and a good rhetorician. 



Richard Edwards. 1533 — 1566. 

A court musician and poet. * 

THE FALLING OUT OF FAITHFUL FRIENDS, THE 

RENEWING OF LOVE. 

In going to my naked bed, as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept ; 

She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, to bring the babe to rest. 

That would not cease, but criM still, in sucking at her breast 

She was full weary of her watch, and griey^ with her child ; 

She rocked it, and rated it, until on her it smiled ; 

Then did she say, "Now have I found the proyerb true to 

prove — 
The falling out of faithful friends, renewing is of love.'' 

Then took I paper, pen Mid ink, this proverb for to write, 
In register for to remain of such a worthy wight; 
As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 
Much matter uttered she of weight in place whereas she sat ; 
And proved plain, there was no beast, nor creature bearing life. 
Could well be known to live in love, without discord and strife ; 
Then kissed she her little babe, and swore by God above, 
" The falling out of faithful friends, renewing is of love." 

"I marvel much, pardie," quoth she, "for to behold the rout. 
To see man, woman, boy and beast, to toss the world about ; 
Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some check, and some can 

smoothly smile. 
And some embrace others in arms, and there think many a wile ; 
Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble and some 

stout. 
Yet are fliey never friends indeed, until they once fall out." 
Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did remove, 
"The falling out of faithful friends, renewing is of love.** 
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[Aidkor and date wnhitoum\ 
FLOATING LEGENDS. 

A ULDY of rank, who vexed herself with the thought that her 
domestic interfered with her devotional duties, was, on one occa- 
sion, called away from church by some sudden summons. She 
found, on returning, that the pages she had missed in her brev- 
iary had been re-written, in letters of gold, and that an angel 
had taken her place, and prayed in her stead, during her 
absence. 



RooBR AscHAM. 1525 — 1568. 

He was a distinffiiiBhed writer of this age, and at one time preceptor 
to Queen Elizabeth. Ascbam was the first writer on education ip our 
language, and many of his views on this subject correspond with those 
cooaidered best at die present day. On occasion of his death, Elisabeth 
remarked that she would rather have given ten thousand pounds than to 
have lost him^ His principal work was The Schoolmaster. 

[Prmn " The Schoolmaster,''] 

It is pity that commonly more care is had, and that among 
very wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for their horse, 
than a ctuming man for their children. To the one, they wiU 
gladly give a stipend of two hundred crowns by the year, and 
loth to offer the other two hundred shillings. God, that sitteth 
in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and rewardeth their 
liberality as it should ; for he suffereth them to have tame and 
well-ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate children. 



One example, whether love or fear doth work more in a child 
for virtue and learning, I will gladly report; which may be 
heard with some pleasure, and followed with more profit. 

Before I went into Germany, I came to Broadgate, in Leices- • 
tershire, to take my leave of that noble lady, Jane Grey, to 
whmn I was exceeding much beholden. Her parents, the duke 
and the duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentle- 
women, were hunting in the park. I found her in her chambert 
reading Fhcsdon Platonis, in Greek, and that with as much 
delight as some gentlemen would read a merry talo in Bocace, 
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After salutation and duty done, with some other talk, I asked 
her why she would lose such pastime in the park? Smiling, 
she answered me, " I wiss all their sport in the park is bat a 
shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! good folk, 
they never felt what true pleasure meant." "And how came 
you, madam," quoth I, '^ to this deep knowledge of pleasure ? 
And what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, but very few men, hath attained thereunto ? " "I will 
tell you," quoth she, " and tell you a truth which, perchance, ye 
will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave 
me is, that he sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gen- 
tle a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either of lather 
or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go ; eat, 
drink, be merry, or sad ; be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing 
anything else ; I must do it, as it were, in* such weight, measture, 
and number, even so perfectly as God made the world, or else I 
am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, presently, 
sometimes, with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways, which 
I will not name for the honor I bear them — so without measure 
misordered — that I think myself in hell, till time come that I 
must go to Mr. Elmer ; who teacheth me so gently, so pleas- 
antly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the 
time nothing while I am with him. And when I am called from 
him, I fall on weeping, because, whatever I do else, but learning, 
is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. 
And thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, and bring- 
eth daily unto me more pleasure and more, that, in respect of 
it, all other pleasures, in very deed, be but trifles and troubles 
unto me." 



Sir Walter Raleigh. 1552 — 1618. 

" In the brilliant constellation of great men, who adorned the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, one of the most distinguished of those who 
added eminence in literature to high talent for active business, was Sir 
Walter Raleigh." He had a handsome person and winning address, 
and was a favorite at the court of Elizabeth. 

A well-known anecdote illustrates his gallantry and tact. " One 
day, when he was attending the queen on a walk, she came to a miry 
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pirt of the road, and £ot a momeiit hesitated to proceed. Raleigh, per* 
cehring this, instantly pulled off his rich plush coat, and hj spreading 
it before her feet, enabled her to pass unsoiled." 

After James came to the throne, he was, by a judgment of whieh all 
parties were ashamed, condemned for high treason, and imprisoned in 
the Tower, where his wife was permitted to be with him. While here, 
for twelre years, he wrote the most of his works, especially his History 
of the World, He was released from the Tower, but was again arrested ; 
and, as James, who owed him a spite, could find no other ground of 
accusation against him, he was beheaded upon the old sentence, after 
having been once repriered from it, and set at liberty ! He was calm 
on. the scaffold — said of the axe, ** Tliis is a sharp medicine, but a 
sound cure for all diseases." He bade the executioner " fear not, but 
strike home." Being requested by the executioner to alter the posi- 
tion of his head, he replied, '' So the heart be right, it is no matter 
which way the head lies." 

The night before his execution, he composed the following lines. 

" Even such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us back with ae^e and dust ; 

Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days I " 

LETTER TO HIS WIFE, WHEN HE WAS IN PRISON, IN 

EXPECTATION OF DEATH. 

You shall receive, my dear wife, my last words, in these my 
last lines : my love I send you, that you may keep when I am 
dead; and my coimsel, that you may remember it when I am no 
more. I would not, with my will, present you sorrows, dear 
Bess ; let them go to the gmve with me, and be buried in the 
dust. And seeing that it is not the will of God that I shall see 
you any more, bear my destruction patiently, and with a heart 
like yourself. 

First, I send all the thanks which my heart can conceive, or 
my words express, for your many travails and cares for me, 
which, though they have not taken effect as you wished, yet 
my debt to you is not the less ; but pay it I never shall, in this 
world. 

Secondly, I beseech you, for the love you bear me living, that 
you do not hide yourself many days, but by your travails seek 
to help my miserable fortunes, and the right of your poor child ; 
your mourning cannot avail me, that am but dust. 

Dear wife, I beseech you, for my soul's sake, pay all poor 

4# 
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men. When I am dead, no doubt you shall be much soiugfat 
unto ; for the world thinks I was very rich : have a care to fiiir 
pretences of men; for no greater misery (An befall you, in this 
life, than to become a prey unto the world, and after to be de- 
spised. I speak, God knows, not to dissuade you from marriage ; 
for it will be best for you,- both in respect of God and the world. 
As for me, I am.no more yours, nor you mine ; death has cut 
us asunder, and God hath divided me from the world, and you 
from me. Remember your poor child, for his father's sake, who 
loved you in his happiest estate. I sued for my life ; but God 
knows, it was for you and yours that I desired it ; for know it, 
my dear wife, your child is the child of a true man, who, in his 
own respect, despiseth death and his misshapen and ugly forms. 
I cannot write much, (God knows how hardly I steal this time, 
when all sleep !) and it is also time for me to separate my 
thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, which, living, 
was denied you, and either lay it in Sherburne or Exeter 
church, by my father and mother. I can say no more ; time 
and death calleth me away. 

The everlasting God, powerful, infinite, and inscrutable, God 
Almighty, who is goodness itself, the true light and life, keep 
you and yours, and have mercy upon me, and forgive my perse- 
cutors and false accusers, and send us to meet in his glorious 
kingdom !' My dear wife, farewell ; bless my boy; pray for me, 
and let my true God hold you both in his arms. 



Edmund Spenser. 1553 — 1599. 

This distinguished poet was bom and died in London, although a con- 
siderable part of his life was passed in Kilcolman Castle, on his estate in 
Ireland. Here he wrote the most of his great work. The Faery Queen, 
Here Raleigh, an admiring friend of his, visited him, and read with 
delight the manuscript of that chivalrous poem. The queen settled 
on him a pension of JC50 per annum. In consequence of a political 
offence he gave the Irish, in an insurrection, the insurgents plundered 
and set fire to his castle. He escaped, with his wife ; but an infant 
child was, by some mishap, left behind, and perished in the flames. 
The poet, heart-broken and impoverished, died, about three months 
after. The Shepherd's Calendar ^ Tears of the Muses, Mother Hubbard, 
and the Epifhalanyum, are other works of his. 



EDMUND SPEKSEB. 

[From the "fhery Queen."] 
UNA AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. 

A GENTLE knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody fiey ; 
Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curbio yield. 
Full jolly knight he seemed, and kir did sit. 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead, as living, ever him adored ; 

Upon his shield the like was also scored. 

For sovereign hope which in his help he had ; 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word ; 

But if his cheer did seem too solemn sad. 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

Upon a great adventure he was bound, 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, — 
That greatest glorious queen of faery-land, — 
To win him worship, and her grace to have. 
Which »il of earthly things he most did crave ; 
And ever, as he rode, his heart did yearn 
To prove his puissance in battle brave. 
Upon his foe, and his new force to learn. 
Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stem. 

A lovely lady rode him fair beside. 
Upon a lovely ass, more white than snow ; 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low. 
And over all a black stole did she throw. 
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Afl one that inly mourned ; so was she sad. 
And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in her heart some hidden core she had, 
And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she led. 

So pure and innocent, as that same lamb. 

She was in life and every virtuous lore. 

And by descent from royal lineage came 

Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 

Their sceptres stretcht from east to western shore. 

And all the world in ^eir subjection held ; 

Till that infem^ fiend, with foul uproar, 

Forewasted all their land, and them expelled ; 

Whom to avenge, she had this knight from &r compelled. 

Behind her, &r away, a dwarf did lag. 

That lazy seemed in being ever last, 

Or wearied in bearing of her bag 

Of needments at his back. Thus as they past, 

The day with clouds was sudden overcast, 

And angry Jove an hideous storm of rain 

Did pour into his leman's lap so fast, 

That every wight to shroud it did constrain, 

And this fair couple eke to shroud themselves were £un. 

Enforced to seek some covert nigh at hand, 

A shady grove, not far away, they spied. 

That promised aid the tempest to withstand ; 

Whose lofty trees, yclad with simmier's pride. 

Did spread so broad, that heaven's light did hide ; 

Nor pierceable wiih power of any star : 

And all within were paths and alleys wide, 

With footing worn, and leading inward far ; 

Fair harbor, that them seems ; so in they entered are. 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to hear the birds' sweet harmony. 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempest dread, 
Seemed in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 
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Much can they praise the trees, so straight and high,— ' 

The sailing Pine ; the Cedar, proud and tall ; 

The vine-prop Elm; the Poplar, never dry; 

The builder, Oak, sole king of forest^all ; 

The Aspin, good for staves ; the Cypress, funeraL 

The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets sage ; the Fir, that weepeth still ; 

The Willow, worn of forlorn paramours ; 

The Yew, obedient to the bender's will ; 

The Birch, for shafts ; the Sallow, for the mill ; 

The Myrrh, sweet bleeding in the bitter wound ; 

The warlike Beech ; the Ash, for nothing ill ; 

The fruitful Olive, and the Plantain round ; 

The carver Holme ; the Maple, seldom inward sound. 

Led with delight, they thus begfuile the way, 

Until the blustering storm is overblown. 

When, weening to return whence they did stmy, 

They cannot find that path which first was shown, 

But wander to and fro, in ways unknown. 

Furthest from end then, when they nearest w«en. 

That makes them doubt their wits be not their own ; 

So many paths, so many turnings seen. 

That which of them to take, in divers doubt they been. 



Shakspeare. 1564—1616. 

But little is known, with certainty, of the incidents of Shakspeare's 
life. He was bom at Strat&rd-on-Avon, was the son of a wool-comber 
or glover, and received some education at a grammar-school. While 
yet a minor, he married Anne Hathaway, a woman seven years older 
than himself. He had one son, two daughters, and three grandsons ; 
the latter died without children, and there now remains no descendant 
of the great poet. 

It is supposed his dramatic genius was developed by being admitted * 
behind the scenes, at the performances of the London players, in Strat- 
ford. He removed to London when aboyt twenty-two years of age, 
where he soon rose to distinction in the theatre. He was considered 
'' of good account," as an actor ; '* but the cause of his unexampled 
success was his immortal dramas, the delight and wonder of his age, 

* That so did take Eliza and our James.' ** 
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K« «u fiLmiliar with the nobles, whs and poeta, of his day, nd «n 
Qsaally styled the " gentle Shakspeaie." lie reoeiyed amraattr fiom 
the theatre what was equal to jETldOO at the present day. In tae fill- 
ness of his fame, with a handsome competeney, and before age had 
chilled the enjoyments of life, the poet returned to his native town, to 
spend the remainder of his days among the quiet scenes and the friends 
of his youth. Four years he spent in this dignified retirement, and the 
history of literature scarcely presents another such pictare of esdm 
felicity and satisfied ambition. He died at the eariy age of My-two 
years. 

In misceUaneaus poetry, with the exception of the Faery Quees, there 
are no poems equal to those of this great dramatist. His sonnets are 
mostly addressed to some male object, and are extrayagant and enthu- 
siastic in their character, though they bear the impress of strong pas- 
sion and deep sincerity. The following beautiful sonnet seems to haye 
been produced by a feeling of premature age. ' 

" That time of year, thou mayest in me behold, 
Wlien yellow leayes, or none, or few, do ban§r 
Upon these boughs that shake aeainst the cold, 
B^, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang ; 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which, by and by, black niffht d<^ take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest ; 
In me thou seest the flowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consumed by that which it was noun^ed by. 
This thou perceiy'st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To loTe that well which thou most leave ere long.** 

, [From " Rmneo and JuUei,"} 
LOVE SCENE, BY NIGHT, IN A GARDEN. 

Borneo. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound ! — 
But soft ! What light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! 

{Juliet appears abwe^ at a window.) 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than she ; 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green. 

And none but foob do wear it; cast it off — * * 

It is my lady ; oh, it is my love ! — 
She speaks, yet she says nothing. What of that* 
Her eye discourses ; I will answer it ; — 
I am too bold; 'tis not to me she speaks. 
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Two of the iairest stan of all the heaTeiiv 
HaTing some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twUde ki their q^res till they retam. . 
What if her eyes were there, they in h^ head ? — 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those ^an^ 
As daylight doth a lamp. Her eyes, in hearen, 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
See how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I mig^t touch that cheek! 

Juliet. Ah me ! 

Ram. She qieaks. 
O, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this sight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven. 
Unto the white-uptdm^ wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that &11 back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul. O, Romeo, Romeo — wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 
And I '11 no longer be a Capulet ! 

Rom. Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? (Aiiie.) 

Jul. 'T is but thy name that is my enemy ; 
Thou art thyself, &ough not a Montague. 
What 's Montague ? It is not hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face — nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ! 
What 's in a name ? That which we call a rose, 
By any olh^ name would smell as sweet 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And, for that name, which is no part of thee. 
Take all myself. 

Ram. I take thee at thy word ; 
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Call me but love, and 1 '11 be new baptized ; . 
Henceforth, I never will be Komeo. 

Jvl, What man art thou, that thus, bescreened in ni( 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

"Rom, By a name, 
I know not how to tell thee who I am ; 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 
Had I it written, I would tear the'word. 

Jrd, My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the sound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Bom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike. 

Jul, How com'st thou hither, tell me, and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Bom. With love's light wings, did I o'er-perch these walls, 
For stony limits cannot hold love out. 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Jvl, If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 

Bom, Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jvl. I would not for the world they sav thee here. 

Bom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their eyes ; 
And but thou love me, let them find me here ; 
My life were better ended by their hate. 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Jvl. By whose direction found'st thou out this place ? 

Bom. By love, that first did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore, washed by the furthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 

Jvl. Thou know'st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else woiQd a maiden blush bepaint my cheek. 



For that whioh thou hast heard me speak to-night 
Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, kin deny 
What I have a|x^e ; — hutj farewell complimenti 
Dost thou loye ipae ? I know thou wilt say ay, 
And I ynH take thy word. Yet, if thou swefur'sti 
Thou nifty*3t prove false ; at lover's perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo ! 
Jf thcqi dost loye, pronounce it faithfully ; 
Or, if thou think'st I am too quickly won, 
I 'U frown and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo ; but else, not for the world. 
In troth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 
And therefore thou may'st think my 'havior light; 
But, trust me, gentleman, I 'U prove more true 
fhaji those tibat have more coying to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard'st, ere I was Vare, 
My true love's passion ; therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

^Igm. Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I swear, 
That tijps with silver all these fruit-tree tops — 

Jul. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant mooiif 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom, What shall I swear by ? 

Jul. Do not swear at all ; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self,. 
WTiich is the god of my idolatry, 
And I '11 believe thee. 

S^m. If my heart's dear love — 

Jul. Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thete, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, ^ 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere, (me can say, it lightens. Sweet, good-night! 
This Dud of loye, by sunmier's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous. flower, w)ie& next we me^ . . 
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Oood^iight, good-night — as sweet repose and rest 
Gome to thy heart, as that within my breast ! 

Bom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

JuL What satisfiiction canst thou have to^iight ? 

Bowl He exchange of love's faithful vow for mine. 

Jul, I gave thee mine before thou didst require it ; 
And yet, I would it were to give again. 

Bom. Wouldst thou withdraw it ? — for vrbBi purpoee, bnre f 

Jul, But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet, I wish but for the thing I have ; 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear some noise within. Dear love, adieu ! 

{Nurse calls wUhm) 
Anon, good nurse ! — sweet Montague, be true. 
. Stay but a little, I will come again. (Exit,) 

Bom, O blessed, blessed night ! I am afeared, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 
Too flattering sweet to be substantial ! 

{Beenter Julut ^tiooe.) 
^ JuL Three words, dear Romeo, and good-night indeed. 
If Aat thy bent of love be honorable, 
Hiy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 
By one diat I '11 procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot 1 11 lay. 
And follow thee, my love, throughout the world ! 

{WWdn: Madam!) 
I come, anon — but, if ^ou mean not well, 
I do beseech thee — ( Within : Madam !) — By and by, I come — 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. * 

TonnoRow will I send. 

Ami. So thrive my soul — 

JuL A thousand times, good-night (ExU,) 

Bom, A thousand times the worse, to want thy MfjbX : 
Loveifbes towards love as school-boys from their boolcs; 
Bitft kfe from love, towards sdiool, with heavy loc&s. 

{Enter JidUi ogam.) 



Jul. HiBt ! Romeo, hist ! O for a fiilconer's roioe, 
To Ime this tasaal gentle back again ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies. 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than min6« 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

Bom. It is my soul that calls upon my name : 
How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by nigfati 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jul. Romeo! 

Bom. My sweet ! 

Jul. At what o'clock, to-morrow, 
Shall I send to thee ? 

Bom. At the hour of nine. 

Jtd. 1 will not fail ; *tis twenty years till th«ii. 
I hare forgot why I did call thee back. 

Bom. Let me stand here till thou remember it 

Jul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand theve, 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Bom. And I '11 still stay, to have thee still finget. 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. T is almost morning. I would have thee gone ; 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird. 
Who lets it hop a little from, her hand. 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again. 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. « 

Bom. I would I were thy bird ! 

JuL Sweet, so would I ; 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good-night, good-night ! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow. (Exi^.) 

Bom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes — peace in diy breast ! 
Would 1 were sledp and peace, so sweet to rest ! 
Hence will I to my ghostly friar's dose cell, 

[is help to crave, and my dear life to telL (Exk.) 
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[Prom the ** Merchant qf Venke.**] 

DESCRIPTION OF A MOONLIGHT NIGHT, WTTH tlNB 

MUSIC. 

lortnzo. The moon shines bright. ^ In such a night as tfais. 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, — in such a night, 
Troilus, mediinks, mounted the Trojan's wall, 
And sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents,' 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jessica. In such a night, 
Did Thisbe fearfully o'er-trip the dew. 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismayed away. 

Lor, In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wide sea-banks, and waft her lore 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes, In such a night, 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old. -ZEson. 

Lor. In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And, with an unthrift lovefdid run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes, And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of &ith. 
And ne*er a true one. 

Lor, And in such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 

Slander hei love, and he forgave it her. 

# # # # # # 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 
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b diick inlaid with patines of bn^t gold ; 
There 's not the smallest orb that thou behold'si; 
Bat in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
J)oth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Come, ho ! and wake Diana with a hynm ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear. 
And draw her home with music. 

Jef . I 'm never merry when I hear sweet music. 

jLor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Which IS the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet sound* 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, , 

By the sweet power of music. Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and fiill of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath not music in himself. 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; — 
Let no such man be trusted. 



[JPVofA "Romeo andJiUiet.**l 
QUEEN MAB. 

O THEN, I see Queen Mab hath been with 700! 
She is the furies' midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

5* 
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On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, . 
Athwart m^n's noses, as they lie asleep ; 
Her wagon-spokes made of long spinner's leg* ; 
The cpver, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider^s web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her wagoner, a small gray-coated gnat. 
Not half so big as a round, little worm. 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid. 
Her chariot Is an empty hazel-nut. 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers ; . 
And. in this state, she gallops, night by night, 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of lore ; 
On courtier^' knees, that dream on courtsies straight ; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab^with blisters plagues, 
BecaUS'e iheir b^aths With sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sottietinled she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then dfeaiiis he of smelling out a suit ; 
And sometimes comes she, with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parson's nose, as ^' lies asleep — 
Then dreams he of another benefice !^ 
Sometimes she driveth o^er a soldier's neck. 
And then he di^ams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish bladed, 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night. 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul, sluttish hairs, 
Which once entangled, much misfortune bodes* 



SIB HENBT WOTTOK. ^ 

Sill, HCNRT WOTTON. 1568—1639. 

WottMi was leM famed as a poet than as a political diaraetar. Re 
was for a time' in the service of the Earl of Eraex, and was afterwards 
employed by James I. as ambassador to Venice. He finally took 
orders, and becftfaad Provost of Eton. A memoir of his carious life 
was written by Izaak Walton. 

A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honored sages, ye gilded babbles ! 
Fame *s but a hollow echo — gold, pure clay ; 
' Hohor, the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty — the eye's idol — but a damasked skin; 
State, but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture freebom minds ; embroidered trains. 
Merely but pageants for proud-swelling veins ; 
And blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, not our own. 
Fame, honor, beauty, state, train, blood, and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth I 

Welcome, pure thoughts ! welcome, ye silent groves ! 
^ These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves. 
Now, the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring ; 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue's face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares ; 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears. 
Then here I '11 sigh, and sigh my hot love's folly, 
And learn t' aflfect an holy melancholy ; 
And if contentment be a stranger, then, 
I '11 ne'er look for it, but in heaven, again. 



Sir John DaYiss. 1570 — 1636. 

The principal poetical works of this author are a philosophical poem 
On the Soul of Man and the ImmortaUty thereof; and a poem entitled. 
Orchestra^ or a Poem of Dancing; in a Dialogue between Penelope and 
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one of her Wooen, The fame of tlieee introdiioed him to James L, 
who made him aolicitor-general and attorney-geneTal lor IieliBd. The 
fbUowing ie from Aatinoiie to Penelope, oo her declimng to daaee with 
him. 

THE DANCmO OF THE AIR. 

And now behold your tender nurse, the air, 

And common neighbor that aye runs around. 
How many pictures and impressions £ur 
Within her empty regions are there found. 
Which to your senses dancing do propound; 
For what are breath, speech, echoes, music, winds. 
But dancings in the air, in sundry kinds ? 

For when you breathe, the air in order moves. 
Now in, now out, in time and measure true ; 
And when you speak, so well she dancing lores, 
That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new, 
With thousand forms she doth herself endue; 
For all the words that from your lips repair 
Are nought but tricks and turnings of the air. 

And then, sweet music, dancing's only life. 
The ear's sole happiness, the air's bestrspeech, 

Loadstone of fellowship, charming rod of strife, 
The sofl mind's pamdise, the sick mind's leech, 
With thine own tongue thou trees and stones can teach, 

That when the air doth dance her finest measure, 
- Then art thou bom, the gods' and men's sweet pleasure. 

Lastly, where keep the Winds their revelry. 

Their violent turnings, their wild whistling lajrs, 
But in the air's translucent gallery? 
Where she herself is turned a hundred vmyn. 
While with those masters wantonly she plays ; 
Yet, in this misrule, they such rule embrace, 
As two at once encumber not the place. 
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REASONS FOR THE SOUL'S IMMORTALITY. 

AGAm, howxan she but immortal be. 

When, with the motions of both will and wit. 

She still aspireth to eternity, 

And never rests till she attain to it ? 

All moving things to other things do move 

Of the same kind, which shows their nature soch ; 

So earth falls down, and fire doth mount above, 
Till both their proper elements do touch. 

And as the moisture which the thirsty earth 
Sucks from the sea tcTfill her empty veins, 

From out her womb at last doth take a birth. 
And runs, a lymph, along the grassy plains^ 

Long doth she stay, as loth to leave the land 
From whose soft side she first did issue inakd; 

She tastes all places, turns to every hand, 
Her flowery banks unwilling to forsake. * 

Tet nature so her streams doth lead and carry 
As that her couilse doth make no final stay. 

Till she herself unto the sea doth marry. 
Within whose watery bosom first she lay. 

E'en so the soul, which, in this earthly mould, 
The spirit of God doth secretly infuse. 

Because, at first, she doth the earth behold, 
And only this material world she views, 

At first, her mother earth she holdeth dear. 
And doth embrace the world and worldly things; 

She flies close by ^e ground, and hovers here. 
And mounts not up, with her celestial wings ; — ' 

Yet, under heaven, she cannot light on aught 
That with her heavenly nature doth agree ; 

She cannot rest, she cannot fix her bought, 
She cannot in this world contented b6. 



^ 
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For who did ever yet, in lionor, wealth, i 

Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find ? 

Who erer ceased to vnsh, when he had healdi? 
Or, having wisdom, was not vexed in mind ? 

Then, as a bee, which among weeds doth fall. 
Which seem sweet flowers with lustre firesh and gay;, 

She lights on that, and this, and tasteth all. 
But, pleased with none, doth rise and soar a^my "-^ 

So, when the soul finds here no true content, 
And, like Noah's dove, can no sure footing take, 

She doth return from whence she first was sent. 
And flies to him that first her wings did make. 



Ben Jonson. 1574 — 1637. 

Ben Jonson has generally been considered second to SluJEBpeiie, 
(of whom he was ten years the junior,) in the dramatic literalnre of 
their time. The first pan of his life was full of hardship and vidsn- 
tnde. At an early a^, he was taken from school, and pot to tike em- 
plo]rment of brick-laying. He afterwards enlisted as a soldier, and was 
distinguished for his bravery. After this, for a very short period, he 
was a member of coUej^e. About the age of twenty, he is found mar- 
ried, and an actor, in London ; but, as an actor, he completely fidled. 
He (quarrelled with another performer, killed him in a duel, in which 
he hunself was severely wounded, was committed to prison on a charge 
of murder, but was released without trial. On reining his liberty, 
he began writing for the stage. Some passages in a comedy entitled 
Eastward Hoe, written conjointly by Jonson and two others, and reflect- 
ing on the Scottish nation, caused James I. to throw the authors into 
prison, and to threaten them with the loss of their ears and noses ; hot 
they were soon set at liberty, without trial. He was afterwards 
appointed poet laureate, with a pension ; was, with Shak^peare, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher, one of Raleigh's Mermaid C2ub, at which the 
guests " exercised themselves with * wit combats ' more bright and 
ffenial than their wine." He,died, after being a long time ooimned to 
his house by attacks of palsy , and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the words, ** O Rare Bzs Jonson," being inscribed upon the stone 
which msrked the spot. 

[From the " New Inn.'*] 
LOVE. 

Lovd. There is no life on earth but being in love ! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
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No inteicoiine, or trade of sense or soul, 
But 'yfhBt is Lore ! I was the laziest cieataie, 
The most iinpiofitahle sign of nothing, 
The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love ; 
And now, I can out-wake the nightingale, 
Out-watch an usurer, and out-work him too ; 
Stalk like aghost that haunted 'hout a treasure; 
And all that £Euicied treasure, it is Love ! 

Host. But is your name Love-ill, sir, or Love-well t 
I would know that. 

Lov. I do not know 't myself. 
Whether it is. But it is love hath heen 
The hereditary passion of our house. 
My gentle host, and, as I guess, my friend. 
The truth is, I have loved this lady long, 
And impotently, with desire enou^. 
But no success ; for I have still foifoome 
To expceaa it, in my person, to her. 

Host. How, then ? 

Lov. I have sent her toys, verses, and anagrams, 
Trials of wit, mere trifles, she has commended. 
But knew not whence they came, nor could she guess. 

Host. This was a pretty riddling way of wooing ! 

Lov. I oft have been, too, in her company. 
And looked upon her a ^diole day; admired her. 
Loved her, and did not tell her so ; loved still, 
Looked still, and loved ; and loved, and looked, and sig^bed; 
But, as a man neglected, I came off. 
And unregarded. 

Host. Could you blame her, sir. 
When you were silent, and not said a word ? 

Lov. 0, but I loved her the more; and she mi^ read it 
Best in my silence, had she been — 

Host. As melancholic 
As you are. Pmy you, why would you stand mute, sir ? 

Lov. O thereon hangs a history, mine host 
Did ytni e'er knbw or heto of the Lord Beaufort, 
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Who served so bravely in Fnnce ? I was hii ptgB» 

And, ere he died, his friend. I followed him 

First in the wars, and, in the times of peace, 

I waited on his studies ; which were right. 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 

No knights of the Sun, nor Amadis de Gaiila, 

Frimolions, and Pantagruels, public nothings, — 

Abortires of the fabulous dark cloister, 

Lent out to poison courts, and infest manners ; 

But great Achilles', Agamemnon's acts. 

Sage Nestor's counsels, and Ulysses' sleights, 

Tydides' fortitude, as Homer wrought them 

Ih his immortal fancy, for examples 

Of the heroic virtue. Or as Virgil — 

That master of the epic poem — linmed 

Pious iBneas, his religious prince. 

Bearing his aged parent on his shoulders, 

Wrapt from the flames of Troy, with his young son. 

And these he brought to practice and to use. 

He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge, 

Then showered his bounties on me, like the hoon. 

That, open-handed, sit upon the clouds, 

And press the liberality of heaven 

Down to the lips of thankful men ! But then, 

The trust committed to me at his death 

Was above all, and left so strong a tie 

On all my powers, as time shall not dissolve. 

Till it dissolve* itself, and bury all ; — 

The care of his brave heir and only son ! 

Who, being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful loid, 

Hath cast his first affections on this lady. 

And though I know, and may presume her such 

As, out of humor, will return no love. 

And therefore might indififerently \>e made, 

The courting-stock for all to practise on, 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn; 

Yet, out of a religion to my charge. 
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And debt professed, I ha^e made a self-decree. 
Ne'er to express my person, though my pankm 
Bum me to cinders. 



[Prdm '* Every Man in hit Humor.^*] 

ADVICE TO A RECKLESS YOUTH. 

KnaweU. What would I have you do? PU tell you, kmsman: 
Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive — . 
That would I have you do ; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy. 
Or every foolish brain that humors you. , 
I would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 
Till men's affections^ or your own desert. 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 
He that is so respectless in his courses. 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market ; 
Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you aflect 
To make a blaze of gentjry to the world, 
A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 
And you be left, like an unsavory snuff. 
Whose property is only to offend. 
I 'd ha' you sober, and contain yourself; 
Not that your sail be bigger than your boat ; 
But moderate in your expenses now, at fifst. 
As you may keep the same proportion still. 
Nor stand so much on yoTir gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing. 
From dead men's dust and bones ; and none of yoon, 
Except you make, or hold it. 



Joseph Hall. 1574 — 1*656. 

Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, was the author of many controv e rt 
nil tracts, and published a variety of sermons, meditations, &o» 
** From the pithy and sententious qualitv of his style, he has been 
called the English Seneca ; many parts or his prose writings have the 
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tlioiiglity feeling, and melody, of the finest poetry." He mm abo 
■omewhmtdiitingoiihedaa a poet, and was** the fiiet who wrote eitiri^ 
Terae with any degree of elegance." The most popular of his worka 
is that entitled Occasional Meditations, 

[Pnm, *< OcauUmal MetUtaiionB.*'] 

UPON OCCASION OF A RED-BREAST COMING INTO HIS 

CHAMBER. 

PtBTTT bird, how cheerfuUy doet thou sit and sing; and yet 
knowest not where thou art, nor where thou shalt make thy next 
meal, and at night must shroud thyself in a bush for lodging ! 
What a shame is it for me, that see before me so liberal provis- 
ions of my Ood, and find myself sit warm under my own roof, 
yet am ready to droop under a distrustful and unthankful dul- 
ness ! Had I so little certainty of my harbor and purreyance, 
how heartless should I be, how careful — ^liow little list should I 
have to make music to thee or myself ! Surely, thou comest 
not hither without a providence. Ood sent thee, not so much 
' to delight, as to shame me, but all in a conviction of my sullen 
unbelief, who, under more apparent means, am less cheerful and 
confident ; reason and faith have not done so much in me, as in 
thee mere instinct of nature ; want of foresight makes thee more 
merry, if not more happy, here, than the foresight of better 
things maketh me. 

O Gixl, thy providence is not impaired by those powers thou 
hast given me above these brute things; let not my greater helps 
hinder me from a holy security, and comfortable reliance on thee. 



[Fram " Oeeanonal MetUtaOoru,**] 
UPON HEARING OF MUSIC BY NIGHT. 

How sweetly doth this music soimd, in this dead season ! In 
the day-tune, it would not, it could not, so much affect the ear. 
All harmonious sounds are advanced by a silent darkness. Thus 
it is with the glad tidings of salvation; the Gospel never sounds 
80 sweet as in the night of preservation, or of our own private 
affliction; — it is ever the same — the difference is in our own dis- 
position to receive it O God, whose praise it is to give songs 
in the night, make my pcosperity conscionabie, and my cioeses 
cheerful. 
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Richard Barnfislo. 

Author of aeYeral poetical Tolmnes, pabliBhoA between 1504 and 
lo96* 

ADDRESS TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

As it fell upon a day, 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Wliich a grove of myrtles made ; 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 
Everything did banish moan. 
Save the nightingale alone. 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast np-^ a tiiom, 
And there sung the dolefull'st ditty, 
That to hear it was a pity. 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry — 
Teru, teru, by and by — 
That, to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs so lively shown, 
Made me think upon my own. 
Ah ! thought I, thou moum'st in vain. 
None takes pity on thy pain. 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pondion, he is dead. 
All thy friends are lapped in lead ; 
AU thy fellow-birds do sing, 
Careless of thy sorrowing ! 
Whilst, as fickle fortune smiled, 
. Thou and I were both beguiled, 
Every one that flatters thee 
' Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithfid friends are hard to find. 
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Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But, if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply ^y want 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call, 
And with suck like flattering, 
" Pity but he were a king." 
If he be addict to rice, 
Quickly him they will entic^ ; 
But, if fortune once do frown. 
Then — farewell his great renown ; 
They that fieiwned on him before 
Use his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed. 
He will help thee in thy need ; 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep ; 
Thus, of every grief, in heart. 
He with thee doth bear a part ; 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 



Thomas Hetwooo. 

Works published from 1596 to 1640. The time of neither the birth 
or the death of this writer is known. He wrote over two hundred 
plays — only a few of which have come down to us — and several prose 
works, besides attending to his business as an actor. 

[Prom the " English Traveller,"] 

SHIPWRECK BY DRINK. 
^Tms gentleman and I 



Passed but just now by your next neighbor's house, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An imthrift youth, — his father now at sea, -— 
And ^eret ^is night,'was held a sumptuous feast 
In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warmed with the heat of wine, discourse was offered 
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Of ships and stonns'at sea ; when, soddenly. 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room ^dierein they quaffed to be a pinnapey 
Moving and floating, and the confused noise 
To be the munnuring of winds, gusts, marineiB ; 
That their unstead&st footing did proceed 
From rocking of the vesseL This conceived, 
Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 
And to look out for safety. Fly, saith one. 
Up to the maintop and discover. He 
Climbs by the bed-post to the tester, thero 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest tovnuds, 
And wills ^em, if ^ey '11 save their ship and lives, 
To cast their lading overboard. At this, 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, v 
As to the sea, what next comes to their hand — 
Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteads, cups, 
Pots, plate, and glasses. Hero a fellow whistles— 
They take him for the boatswain ; one lies strugjg^ing 
On the floor, as if he swam for life ; 
A third takes the bass-viol for a cock-boat, 
Sits in the hollow on 't, labors and rows, — 
His oar, the stick with which the fiddler played;. 
A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to escape, 
As did ArioQ, on ^e dolphin's back, 
Still fumbling on a gittem. The rude multitude. 
Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 
Cast from the windows, went by the ears about it 
The constable is called to atone the broil ; 
Which done, and hearing such a noise within 
Of imminent shipwreck, enters the house, and finds them 
In this confusion ; they adoro his stafi*. 
And think it Neptune's trident ; and that he ■ 
Gomes with his Tritons, — so they called his watch, — 
To cahn the tempest, and appease the waves ; — 
And at this point we left them. 
6* 
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L4DT Elizabkts Cai^sw. 

[Charm Jimm ihs TVagedy (^ ** Mtaimi.*' ^ JUpykHJM 
REVENGE OF INJURIES. 4 

The Yairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary's heart to him doth tie. 
And 't is a firmer conquest, truly said» 
To win the heart, than overthrow the heaxL 

If we a worthy enemy do find. 

To yield to worth, it must be nobly done ; 
But if of baser metal be his mind. 
In base revenge there is no honor won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow? 
And who would wrestle with a worthless foe ? 

We say our hearts are great, and cannot yield ; 

Because they cannot yield, it proves them peer. 
Oreat hearts are tasked beyond their power, bat seld 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 
Truth's school, for certain, doth this same all6w— - 
High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to boi^f. 

A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn -^^ 

To scorn to owe a duty overlong; 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne ; 
To scorn to lie ; to scorn to do a wrong; 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind ; 
T» scorn a free-bom heart slave-like to bind. 

But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have^ 
Then be our vengeance of the noblest kiodf 
Do we his body from our fury save, 1 

And let our hate prevail against our mind S 
What can 'gainst him a greater vengeance be. 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he ? 



Had Manon scorned to leave a dua ui^paidi 

SIm would to Herod then have paid her Io¥9i 
And not have been by sullen passion swayed. 
To fix her thoughts all injury above 
Is. virtuous pride. Had Marion thus been pioudt 
LoQif fiuhoua life to her had been allowed. 



Psi&iy Massimgib. 1584-<-1640. 

Massinger is considered soperior to any other tragic poet of "Aid reign 
of James I. He wrote a great number of pieces ; «<-the '^ Nao Way to 
Pay Old Dd>ts " is considered one of his best productions. H» life was 



Bpebt in obscurity and poverty. He was one morning founcTdead in 
his bed, and '* was buned, with no other inscription than tile melan- 
choly note in the parish register, ' Philip Massinger, n <-<->«- '-^ ' " 



[Prvm the ''Virgin Martyr.*'] 

A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 

[AngelOj an angel, attend* Dorothy tm a p«C*>l 

Dorothm^ My^book and taper, 

Angdoi Here, most holy mistress. 

Dor, Thy voice sends forth such music» that X never 
Was ravished with a more celestial sound. 
Were every servant in the world like thee, 
So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us ; thy name is Angelo, 
And like that name thou art Get thee to rest i 
Thy youth with too much watching is opprest. 

Ang, No, my dear lady. I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes. 
By my late w^hing, but to wait on you. 
When at your prayers you beel before the altar, 
Methinks I 'm singing with some choir of heaven. 
So blest I hold me in your company. 
Therefore, my most loved mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 
For then you break his heart. 

Dor. Be nogh me still, then. 
In golden lettan down I '11 set thai day 
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Which gave thee to me. Little did I h<^ 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself — 
This little, prefty body — when I, coming 
Forth of the temple^heard my beggar4x>y, 
My sweet-faced, godly beggar4x>y, crave an alms, 
Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand; ' 
And when I took thee home, my most chaste bosom* 
Methought, was filled with no hot, wanton fir^, * 
But with a holy flame, mounting since higher, 
On wings of cherubim, than it did before. 

Ang. Proud am I that my lady's modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

Dor. I have offered 
Handftds of gold but to behold thy parents. 
I would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some, 
To dwell with thy good father; for the son 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence, * 
He that begot him must d5 't ten times more. 
I pray thee, sweet boy, show me thy^parents; 
Be npt ashamed. . 

Ang. I am not ; I did never 
Know who my mother was ; but, by your palace, 
Filled with bright heavenly courtesies, I dare assure you, 
And pawn these eyes, upon it, and this hand. 
My father is in heaven ; and, pretty mistress. 
If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse than yet it doth, upon my life. 
You and I both shall meet my father there, * 
And he shall bid you welcome. i 

Dor. A blessed day ! 



[Fnm the "CUy Madam »\ 
COMPASSION FOR MISFORTUNE. 

Luke. No word, sir, 
I hope, shall give offence ; nor let it relish 
Of flattery, though I proclaim aloud, 



FHILIP HA8SING8K. 

I glory itt ^ bntTery of your mind, 

To which your wealdi '9 a servant. Not that 

Is, or should be, cont^nned, it being a blessing 

Derired frcHn heaven, and by your industry 

Pulled down upon you ; but in this, dear sir. 

You have many equals : such a man's possessions 

Extend as &r as yours ; a second hath 

His bags as full ; a third in credit flies 

As high, in the popular voice : but the distinction, 

And noble difiference, by which you are 

Divided from them, is, that you are styled 

Gentle in your abundance, good in plenty; 

And that you feel compassion in your bowels 

Of others' miseries — I have found it, sir. 

Heaven keep me thankful for 't — while they aie cursed 

As rigid and inexorable. 

Your afi&bility and mildness, clothed 

In the garments of your thankful debtor's breath. 

Shall everywhere, though you strive to conceal il, 

Be seen and wondered at, and, in the act. 

With a prodigal hand rewarded. Whereas, such 

As are bom only for themselves, and live so. 

Though prosperous in worldly understanding. 

Are but like beasts of rapine, that, by odds 

Of strength, usurp and tjrrannize o'er others 

Brought up under their subjection. 

Can you think, sir. 

In your unquestioned wisdom, I beseech you, 

The goods of this poor man sold at an outcry. 

His wife turned out of doors, his children forced 

To beg their bread, — this gentleman's estate 

By wrong extorted, — can advantage you ? 

Or that the ruin of this once brave merchant — 

For such he was esteemed, though now decayed — 

Will raise your reputation with good men ? 

But you may urge, — pray you,, pardon me, my zeal 

Makes me thus bold and vehement, — in this 

You satisfy your anger and revenge 
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For being defeated. Suppose this, — it will not 
Repair your loss, and there was never yet 
But shame and scandal in a victory, 
When the rebels unto reason — passions — foo^t it 
Then for revenge, — by great souls it was ever 
Contemned, though offered ; entertained by none 
But cowards, base and abject spirits, strangers 
To moral honesty, and never yet 
Acquainted, with religion. 

Sir John. Shall I be 
Talked out of my money ? 

Luke. No, sir, but entreated 
To do yourself a benefit, and preserve 
What you possess entire. 

Sir John, How, my good brother ? 

Luke. By making tlfese your beadsmen* When Aey ^ 
Their thanks, next Heaven, will be paid to your inerey ; 
When your ships are at sea, their prayers will swdl 
The sails with prosperous winds, and guard them fiEom 
Tempests and pirates ; — keep your warehouses 
From fire, or quench them with their tears. 



[Fnrni the " Great Duke o/F^enee.**] 
UNEQUAL LOVE. 

[OloTAonl, nephew to the Grand Duke, taking leare of Lydla, danghter of b&i tater.) 

Lydia. Must you go, then, 
So suddenly ? 

Giotanni. There 's no evasion, Lydia, 
To gain ^e least delay, though I would buy it 
At any rate. Greatness, with private men 
Esteemed a blessing, is to me a curse. 
Happy the golden mean ! Had I been bom 
In a poor, sordid cottage, not nursed up« 
With expectation to command a court, 
I mi^t, like such of your condition, sweetest, 
Have ta'en a safe and middle course, and not^ 
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As I am hqw, against my choice, compeUed, 
Or to lie giovelling on the earth, or raised 
So hig^ upon the pinnacles of state. 
That I must either keep my height with danger, 
Or fall with certain rain. 

lofdia. Your own goodness 
Will be your faithful guard. 

Gioo. O, Lydia ! for had I been your equal, 
I might have seen and liked with mine own eyes. 
And not, as now, with others. T might still. 
And without observation or envy. 
As I have done, continued my delights 
With you, that are alone, in my esteem. 
The abstract of society. We might walk 
In solitary groves, or in choice gardens ; 
From the variety of curious flowers, 
Contemplate nature's workmanship and wonders; 
And then, for change, near to the murmur of 
Some bubbling fountain, I might hear y^ou sing, 
And, from the well-tuned accents of your tongue, 
In my imagination, conceive 
Wi^ what melodious harmony a choir 
Of angels sing, above, their Maker's praises; 
And then, with chaste discourse, as we returned* 
Imp feathers to the broken wing of Time ; -— 
And all this I must part from ! 

One word more, 

And then I come. And after this, when widi 
Continued innocence of love and service 
I had grown ripe for hymeneal joys. 
Embracing you, but with a lawful flame, 
I might have been your husband. 

lofdia. Sir, I was, 
And ever am, your servant ; but it was 
And 'tis far from me in a thought to cherish 
Such saucy hopes. If I had been the heir 
Of all the globes and sceptres mankind bows to, 
At my best, you had desetv^ me ; as I am, 



THE UTBSIST RBAMB. 

Howe'er unwv^tliy, in my virgin xeol, 

I wish y<m, u a partner of your bed, 

A princess equal to you ; euch an one 

TbMi may make it the ttody of her lile, 

With all the obedience of a wife, to pleaae yon; 

May you have happy issue, and I lire 

To be their humblest handmaid I 

Ghv. I am dumb, and can make no rofdy ; 
This loss, bathed in tears. 
May learn you what I jshould say. 



Robert Hbrricx. 1591-^ 

Herrick is regarded as one of the most exquiBite of the etrly lyricd 
poets. His poems abound in '* liyely images and eonoeils ; but tl 
pensiTe moral feeling predominates, and we feel that the poet's smikf 
might as well be tears/' ** He associated with the iorial spirits of Um 
age, and quafied t]^ mighty bOwl with Ben Jonson/' 

TO PRIMROSES, FmLED WITH MORNING DEW. 

Why do ye weep, sweet babes ? Can tears 
Speak grief in you, 
Who were but bom 
Just as the modest mom 
Teemed her refreshing dew ? 
Alas ! you have not known that shower 
That mars a flower, 
Nor felt the unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind ; 
Nor are ye worn with years, 

Or warped as we, 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young. 
Speaking by tears before ye have a tongue. 

Speak, whimpering younglings, and make knomi 

The reason why 

Ye droop and weep ; 
b it for want of sleep, 
Or chUdith lullaby? 
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Or that ye Have not seen as yet 
The violet ? 
Or brought a kiss 
From that sweet heart to this ? 
No, no ! this sorrow shown 

By your teais shed, 
"Would have this lecture read — 
That things of greatest, so of meanest worthf 
Conceived with grief are, and with tears brought feidi* 



FnAKcis Qu^RLES. 1593 — 1644. 

Qaarles is distinguished as a religious poet, though he was a busy 
nan of the world. He held the oroces successively of ci»-bearer to 
EHizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, secretary to Archbishop Ush#r| and 
shronologer to the city of London. 

DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 

I LOVE, and have some cause to love, the earth ; 

She is my Maker's creature, therefore good ; 

She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 

She is my tender nurse — she gives me food. 

But what 's a creature, Lord, compared with thef^ 
Or what 's my mother, or my nurse, to me ? 

I love the air ; her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me ; 
Her shrill -mouthed choir sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me. 

But what 's the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to thee ? 

I love the sea ; she is my fellow-creature ; 

My careful purveyor, she provides me store ; 

She walls me round; she makes my diet greater; 

She wafts my treasures from a foreign shore. 

But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee. 
What is the ocean, or her wealth, to me ? 
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To heayen's high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suborbs entertain mine eye ; 
ICne eye, by contemplation's great attorney. 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky. 

But what is hearen, great Grod, ccHnpared to thee f 
Without thy presence, hearen 's no heaven to me. 

Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 

Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 

Without thy presence, air 's a rank infection ; 

Without thy presence, heaven itself no pleasure. 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed, in thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven, to me? 

The highest honors that the world can boast 

Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 

The brightest beams of glory are, at most, 

But dying sparkles of thy living fire. 

The loudest flames that earth can kindle be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thee. 

Without thy presence, wealth is bags of cares ; 
Wisdom, but folly ; joy, disquiet — sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures, but pain ; and mirth, but pleasing madness. 

Without thee. Lord, things be not what they be ; 

Nor have they being, when compared with thee. 

In having all things, and not thee, what have I ? 

Not having thee, what have my labors got ? 

Let me enjoy but thee, what further crave I ? 

And having thee alone, what have I not ? 
1 wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of thee. 



Georob Herbert. 1593 — 1639. 

George Herbert was of noble descent, though " chiefly known 
pious country clergyman — holy George SMerty who 

< The lowliest dntles on Mmselt did liy.' " 
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• 

It IB said Lord Bacon held his learniag in so high estimation, that he 
sahmitted his works to him before publication. In' early life, he 
enjoyed, says Izaak Walton, '* his genteel hamor for ckthes and coart- 
like company ; " but he afterwards entered into sacred orders, " ehansed 
his sword and silk clothes into a canonical habitj' &nd discharged his 
new duties with " saint-like zeal and purity." His principal poem is 
The Temple: or Sacred Poems and Private jEjacukUions, He also wrote 
The CowUry Panon^ a prose work, to w\ack he owes bo small part of 
bis reputation. 

{Pnm " Tfc« PuOey.**] 
STANZAS. 

When God at fiist made maxi. 

Having a glass of Uessings standing by, 
'* Let us," said he, " pour pn him all we can; 

Let the world's riches, which dispen^d lie. 

Contract into a spaxL" 

So strength first made away ; 

Then beauty flowed ; then wisdom, honor, pleasure ; 
Wlien almost all was out, God made a stay 

Perceiving that alone, of all his treasure. 

Best in the bottom lay. 

** For if I should," said he, 

** Bestow this jewel on my creature. 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 

And rest in nature, not the God of nature — 

So both should losers be. 

"Yet let him keep the rest — 

But keep diem, with repining restlessness — 
Let him be sick and weary, that, at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast^ 



VIRTUE. 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright* 
The bridal of the earth and sky ! 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 
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Sweet rose ! whose hue, angry and bntTe, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

Sweet spring ! full of sweet days and roees, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
Thy music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 



IzAAK Walton. 1593 — 1683. 

" One of the most interesting- and popular of our early writers was 
Izaak Walton, an Engflish worthy of the simple antique cast, who 
retained, in the heart of London, and in the midst of close and successful 
application to business, an unworldly simplicity of character, and an 
inextinguishable fondness for country scenes, pastimes, and recreations. 
His Complete Angler is a rich store-house of rural pictures and pastoral 
poetry, of quaint but wise thoui^hts, of agreeable and humorous fan- 
cies, and of truly apostolic purity and benevolence." 

[From ''The Complete Angler."] 

THANKFULNESS FOR WORLDLY BLESSINGS. 

Let me tell you, scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day, with 
his friend, to see a country fair, where he saw ribbons and look- 
ing-glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and 
many other gimcracks ; and having observed them all, and all 
the other finnimbruns that make a complete country fair, he said 
to his friend, " Lord, how many things are there in this world 
of which Diogenes hath no need ! " And truly it is so, or might 
be so, with very many who vex and toil themselves to »get what 
they have no need of. Can any man charge God that he hath 
not given him enough to make his life happy ? No, doubtless ; 
for nature is content with a litlle. And yet, you shall hardly 
meet with a man that complains not of some want, though he 
indeed wants nothing -but his wVfl.; \tTivay ^ nothing but his 
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will of his poor neighbor, for not wors^pping or not flattering 
him ; and thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we create 
trouble to ourselves. I have heard of a man that was angry 
with himself because he was no taller; and of a woman that 
broke her looking-glass, because it would not show her fiice to 
be as young and handsome as her next neighbor's was. And I 
knew another, to whom God had given health and plenty, but 
a wife that nature had made peevish, and her husband's riches 
had made purse-proud ; and must, because she was rich, and for 
no other virtue, sit in ihe highest pew in the church ; which 
being denied her, she engaged her husband into a contention for 
it, and at last into a lawsuit with a dogged neighbor, who was 
as rich as he, and had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other; and this lawsuit begat higher oppositions and actionable 
words, and more vexations and lawsuits ; for you must remem- 
ber that both were rich, and both must, therefore, have flieir 
wills. Well, this wilful, purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the 
life of the first husband ; after which, his wife vexed and chid, 
and chid and vexed, till she also chid and vexed herself into her 
grave ; and so the wealth of these poor rich people was cursed 
into a punishment, because they wanted meek and thankful 
hearts ; for those only can make us happy. I knew a man that 
had health and riches, and several houses, all beautiful and 
ready furnished, and would often trouble himself and family to 
be removing from one house to another ; and being asked by a 
firiend why he removed so often from one house to another, 
replied, " It was to find content in some one of them." But his 
friend, knowing his temper, told him, " If he would find content 
in any of his houses, he must leave himself behind him; for 
content will never dwell but in a meek and quiet soul." And 
this may appear, if we read and consider what our Saviour says, 
in St. Matthew's gospel ; for he there says, " Blessed be the 
merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed be the pure^ in 
heart : for they shall see God. Blessed be the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And blessed be the meek : for 
they shall possess the earth." Not that the meek shall not also 
obtain mercy, and see God, and be comforted, and at last come 
to the kingdom of heaven; but, in the mean tsm&^V^^vxA V& 

7* 
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only, possesses the earth, as he goes towards the kingdom ot 
heaven, by being humble, and cheerful, and content with what 
his good God has allotted him. He has no turbulent, repin- 
ing, vexatious thoughts that he deser>'es better; nor is vexed 
when he sees others possessed of more honor, or more riches, 
than his wise God has allotted for his share ; but he possesses 
what he has with a meek and contented quietness — such a quiet- 
ness as makes his very dreams pleasing, both to God and 
himself. 



Sir Thomas Overbury. Time of James I. 

• 

Sir Thomas was '^ a witty and ingenious describer of characters, and 
at one time an intimate associate of Robert Car, the^minion of James I; 
but having opposed the favorite^s marriage with the infamous Counten 
of Essex, he incurred the hatred of the abandoned pair, and through 
their influence was confined and poisoned in the tower. ^ 



» 



THE FAIR AND HAPPY MILK-MAn) 

Is a country wench, that is so far from making herself beauti- 
ful by art, that one look of hers is able to put face-physic oat 
of countenance. She knows a fair look is but a dumb orator to 
commend virtue ; therefore minds it not. All her excellences 
stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon her with- 
out her knowledge. The lining of her apparel, which is. her- 
self, is far better than outsides of tissue ; for though she be 
not arrayed in the spoil of the silkworm, she is decked in inno- 
cence — a far better wearing. She doth not, with long lying in 
bed, spoil both her complexion and conditions ; nature hath 
taught her, too immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises, 
therefore, with Chanticleer, her dame's cock, and at night makes 
the lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the teats 
through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milk-press makes 
the milk whiter or sweeter; for never came almond-glore or 
aromatic ointment on her palm, to taint it. The golden ears of 
com fall and kiss her feet when she reaps them, as if they 
wished to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that 
felled them. Her breath is her own, which scents all the year 
loDg of June, like a new-made Yvay-cocV. Si^e xcAkes her hand 
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hatd with kbor, and her heart sofl with pity ; and tdien winter 
evenings fall early, sitting at her merry wheel, she sings defiance 
to the giddy wheel of fortune. She doth all things with so 
sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, 
being her mind is to do well. She bestows her year's wages at 
nert fair; and in choosing her garments, counts no bravery in 
iJie world like decency. The garden and bee-hive are all her 
jphysic and surgery, and she lives the longer for it She dares 
go alone and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no manner of 
ill, because she means none ; yet, to say truth, she is never 
alone, but is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, 
and prayers, but short ones ; yet they have their efficacy, in that 
they are not palled with ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her 
dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell them ; only a Friday's 
dream is all her superstition ; that she conceals, for fear of anger. 
Thus lives she ; and all her care is, she may die in the spring- 
time, to have her store of flowers stuck upon her windingHBheet 



James Howell. 1596 — . 

James Howell was an intelligent traveller, and miscellaneous writer. 
In his travels, he became acquainted with a ^Ireat many modem lan- 
guages, and laid up a 'Store uf observations tpon men and manners. 
He was imprisoned in the Fleet, in the time of Charles I., and there com- 
posed and translated a variety of works. His FamiUar Letters are more 
known than any of his works, and they are considered the first speci- 
mens of epistolary literature in our language. > 

[From "Iiistrucllons for Foreign TVacci."] 

TALES OF TRAVELLERS. 

Others have a custom to be alwnj's relating strange things 
and wonders of the humor of Sir John Mandeville, and they 
usually present them to the hearers through multiplying-glasses, 
and thereby cause the thing to appear hit greater than it is 
in itself; they make mountains of mole-hills, like Charenton- 
bridge echo, which doubles the sound nine times. Such a trav- 
eller was he that reported the Indian fly to be as big as a fox, 
China birds to be as big as some horses, and their mice to be as 
big as monkeys ; but they have the wit to fasten \KV& ^^\*^ic«s<Qk!^ 



i 
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off, becauBe the heaier had rather bel^Te it than make a 
Toyage so fiur off, to disprore it. 

Every one knows the tale of him who reported he had seen 
a cabbage under whose leaves a regiment of soldiers were 
sheltered from a shower of rain. Another, who was no tniTel* 
ler, yet the wiser man, said he had passed by a place where 
there were four hundred braziers, making of a cauldron, — two 
hundred within, and two hundred without, beating the nails in; 
the traveller asking for what use that huge cauldron was, he 
told him, " Sir, it was to boil your cabbage." 

Such another was the Spanish traveller, who was so habit- 
uated to hyperbolize and relate wonders, that he became ndicu* 
lous in all companies, so that he was forced, at last, to give orders 
to his man, when he fell into any excess in this way, and report 
anything improbable, he should pull him by the sleeve. The 
master, fiedling into his wonted hyperboles, spoke of a church in 
China that was ten thousand yards long ; his man' standing 
behind, and pulling him by the sleeve, made him stop suddenly. 
The company asking, " I pray, sir, how broad might that church 
be?" he replied, "But a yard broad; and you may thank my 
man for pulling me by the sleeve, — else I had made it four 
square for you." 



Thomas Dekkkr. — 1638. 

Dekker was for a time connected with Jonson, in writing plays, 
but they afterwards became bitter enemies. He was also the author 
of several small prose works of a satirical and humorous cast. The 
following is from one entitled the GuWs Homrbook, in which he 
assumes the character of a guide to the fashionable follies of the town, 
but only with the design of exposing them to ridicule. 

AGAINST FINE CLOTHES. 

Good clothes are the embroidered trappings of pride, and good 
cheer the very root of gluttony. Did man, think you, come 
wrangling into the world about no better matters, than all his 
lifetime to make privy searches in Birchen-lane for whalebone 
doahlets, or for pies of nightingale's toiigues in Heliogabalus, hii 
kitchen f No, no ! the first suit of ap^psixel that ever mortal man 
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put on came neither from thcf mercer's riiop nor the merchant's 
warehouse. Adam's bill woilld haye been taken then sooner 
than a knight's bond now ; yet was he great in nobody's books, 
for satins and velvets. The silkworms had something else to 
do, in those days, than to set up looms, and be free of the 
weavers. His breeches were not of so much worth as King 
Stephen's, that cost but a poor noble ; for Adam's holiday hose 
and doublet were of no better stuff than plain fig-leaves, and 
Eve's best gown of the same piece. There went but a pair of 
shears between them. An antiquary of this town has yet some 
of the powder of those leaves to show. Tailors there were none, 
of the twelve companies; their hall, that now is larger than 
some dorfes among the Netherlands, was then no bigger than a 
Dutch butcher's shop ; they must not strike down their custom- 
ers with lai^e bills ; Adam cared not an apple-paring for their 
lousy hems. There was then neither the Spanish slop, nor the 
skipper's galligaskin, nor the Danish sleeve, nor the French 
standing collar; your treble-quadruple ruifs, nor your stiff- 
necked mbatos, that have more arches for pride than can stand 
uiider five London bridges, durst not then set themselves out in 
point; for the patent for starch could by no means be signed. 
Fashion was then counted a disease, and horses died of it : but 
now, thanks to folly, it is held the only rare physic, and the 
purest golden asses live upon it. 



OwenFeltham 

Was the author of a work of merit, entitled Resolves — Divine^ Moral 
and Political, Of his personal history, nothing of conseqaence is 
known. This work was published about 1628. 

LIMITATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning is like a river, whose head being far in the land, is, 
at first rising, little, and easily viewed ; but, still as you go, it 
gapeth with a wider bank ; not without pleasure and delight- 
ful winding, while it is on both sides set with trees, and the 
beauties of various flowers. But still, the further you follow it, 
tlie deeper and broader ft is, till at last it inwavea itself m tSsA 
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un&thomed ocean; tliere you see more water, but no ahon— - 
no end of that liquid, fluid vastness. In many things we may 
sound nature, in the shallows of her revelations. We may 
trace her to her second causes ; but beyond them, we meet widi 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazzle of the mind*ft 
dim eyes. While we speak of things that are, that we may 
dissect, and have power and means to find the causes, there is 
some pleasure, some certainty. But when we come to meta- 
physics, to long-buried antiquity, and into unrevealed divinity, 
we are in a sea which is deeper than the short reach of the line 
of man. Much may be gained by studious inquisition ; bat moie 
will ever rest, which man cannot discover. 



William Chillinoworth. 1602 — 1644. 

This author is distinguished as a religious controyersialist. He had, 
at an early age, a love for disputation, in which he attained great skill. 
But this occasioned in him such a habit of doubting, that his opinions 
became unsettled on all subjects, and for a time he was argued into a 
belief of the doctrines of Popery ; concerning which, he himself says, 
'* I know a man, who of a moderate Protestant turned a Papist, and, 
on the day that he did so, was convicted in conscience that his yester- 
day's opinion was in error. The same man, afterwards, upon better 
consideration, became a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a con- 
firmed Protestant. And yet this man thinks himself no more to blame, 
for all these changes, than a traveller, who, using all diligence to find the 
right way to some remote city, did yet mistake it, and after find his error 
and amend it. Nay, he stands upon his justification so far, as to main- 
tain that his alterations, not only to you, but also from you, by God's 
mercy, were the most satisfactory actions to himself that ever he did, 
and the greatest victories that ever he obtained over himself, and his 
affections, in those things which in this world are most precious.*' 

His most famous controversial work is entitled. The ReUgion of tie 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, 

The following is from one of a collection of sermons preached befoie 
Charles I. 

AGAINST DUELLING. 

But how is this doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries 

received in this world ? What counsel would men — and those 

none of the worst — give thee, in such a case ? How would die 

soberest, discreetest, well-bred Christian advise thee ? Why, thus : 

If thy brotbei or thy neighbor have ofifered thee an injury or an 
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afl&ont, foigire him? By no means; thou art utteily undone, and 
loet in reputation whh the world, if thou dost forgire him. What 
is to he done, then? Why, let not thy heart take rest; let all 
other hufliness and employment be laid aside, till thou hast his 
blood. How? A man's blood for an injurious, passionate 
spirit — for a disdainful look! Nay, that is not all, — that 
thou mayest gain among men the reputation of a discreet, 
well-tempered murderer, be sure thou kiUest him, not in pas- 
sion, ^dien thy blood is hot and boiling with the provocation; 
but proceed with as great temper and settledness of reason, 
with as much discretion and preparedness, as thou iMrouldst to 
the conununion. After sereral days' respite, that it may appear 
it is thy reason guides thee, and not thy passion, invite him 
kindly and courteously into some retired place, and there let it 
be determined whether his blood or thine shall satisfy the 
injury. 

O, thou holy Christian religion! Whence is it that thy 
children have sucked this inhuman, poisonous blood — these 
raging fiery spirits ? For if we shall inquire of the heathen, 
they will say, they have not learned this from us ; — or of the 
Mahometans, they will answer. We are not guilty of it Blessed 
(Sod ! that it should become a most sure, settled course, for a 
man to run into danger and disgrace with the world, if he shall 
dare to perform a commandment of Christ, which is as neces- 
sary for him to do, if he have any hopes of attaining heaven, 
as meat and drink is for the maintaining of life ! That ever it 
should enter into Christian hearts, to walk so curiously and 
exactly contrary unto the ways of God ! That whereas he 
sees himself, every day and hour almost, contemned and 
despised by thee, who art his servant, his creature, upon 
whom he might, without all possible imputation of unrighteous- 
ness, pour down all the vials of his wrath and indignation ; yet 
he, notwithstanding, is patient and long-suffering towards thee, 
hoping that his long-sufiering may lead thee to repentance, and 
beseeching thee daily, by his ministers, to be reconciled unto him ; 
and yet, diou, on the other side, for a distempered, passionate 
speech, or less, should take upon thee to send thy neighbor's 
soul, or thine own, or likely both, clogged and oppressed, with 
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all youi sins unrepented of — for how can repentance possibly 
consist with such a resolution — before the tribunal-eeat of God, 
to expect your final sentence ; utterly depriving yourself of all 
the blessed means which God hascontrired for thy salvation, 
and putting thyself in such an estate that it shall not be in 
God^s power almost to do thee any good. Pardon, I beseech 
you, my earnestness, almost intemperateness, seeing that it hath 
proceeded from so just, so warrantable a ground ; and since it 
is in your power to give rules of honor and reputation to the 
whole kingdom, do not you teach others to be ashamed of this 
inseparable badge of your religion — charity and forgiving of 
ofiences. Give men leave to be Christifans without danger or 
dishonor ; or, if religion will not work with you, yet let the laws 
of that state wherein you live, the earnest desires and care of 
your righteous prince, prevail with you. 



William Habington. 1605 — 1654. 

In the life of this author, there are few incidents. His mother is 
said to have been the writer of the letter which averted the execution of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

** The life of the poet seems to have glided quietly away, cheered bj 
the society and affection of his Castara. He had no stormy passions to 
agitate him, and no unruly imagination to control or subdue. His 
poetry is of the same unruffled description — pl^id, tender, and often 
elegant — but studded with conceits, to show his wit and fancy." 

EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 

I HATE the country's dirt and manners, yet 
I love the silence ; I embrace the wit 
And courtship, flowing here in a full tide,* 
But loathe the expense, the vanity and pride. 
No place each way is happy. Here I hold 
Commerce with some, who to my care unfoldr-^ " 
Aiter a due oath ministered — the height 
And greatness of each star shines in the state, 
The brightness, the eclipse, the influence. 
With others I commune, who tell me whence 
The torrent doth of foreign discord flow ; 
Selate each skirmiaTcv, \iaU\e, ovetAvww^ 



WILLIAM HABIfCOfOir* 

Socm as they haj^n, and by rote can tell 
Those Gennan towns, eren puzzle me to spelL 
The cross, or prosperous fate, of princes, they 
Ascribe to rashness, cunning or delay. 
And on each action comment, with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Machiavel. 
O busy folly ! Why do I my bmin 
Perplex with the dull policies of Spain, 
Or quick designs of France ? Why not repair 
To the pure innocence of the country air, 
And neighbor thee, dear friend, who so dost gire 
Thy thoughts to worth and yirtue, that to lire 
Blest, is to trace thy ways ? There might not we 
Arm against passion with philosophy. 
And, by the aid of re&son, so control 
Whate'er is earth i]\ us, to grow all soul ? 
Knowledge doth ignorance engender, when 
We study mysteries of other men, 
And foreign plots. Do but in thy own shad^ — 
Thy head upon some flowery pillow laid, 
Kind Nature's housewifery — contemplate all 
His stratagems, who labors to enthral 
The world to his great Master, and you '11 find 
Ambition mocks itself, and grasps the wind. 
Not conquest makes us great. Blood is too dear 
A price for glory ; honor doth appear, 
To statesmen, like a vision in the night. 
And, juggler-like, works on th' deluded sight. 
Th' unbusied only wise, for no respect 
Endangers them to error ; they aflect 
Truth in her naked beauty, and behold 
Man with an equal eye, not bright in gold. 
Or tall in title ; so much him they weigh, 
As yirtue raiseth him above his clay. 
Thus let us value things ; and since we find 
Time bend us toward earth, let 's in our mind 
Create new youth, and arm against the rude 
Assaults of age, that no dull solitude 
8 
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Of th' country dead our thoughts, nor busy capfe 
Of th' town make us to think, where now we JiiB, 
And whither we arc bound. Time ne'er forgot 
His journey, though his steps we numbered not 



Edmund Wallkr. 1605 — 1687. 

The mother of Waller was a sister of John Hampden. The poet, in 
his infancy, was left heir to an estate of jC3,000 pNBT annum. At the 
age of eighteen, he entercnJ Parliament, aikd wrote his first poem. He 
married a rich heiress, who died the same year, and he immqdfiately made 
suit to Lady Dorothea, daughter of the Elar) of Leicester, his Sacha- 
rissa, to whom ho dedicated the greater part of his poetry. She, how- 
ever, bestowed her hand on another. When far advanced in years, she 
one day asked him when he would again write snch vemes upon her. 
** When you are as young, madam, and as handsome, as y<m then were," 
replied he. The rank of one of the first refiners of poetieal diction is 
claimed for him, and he has been styled the 

" Maker and model of melodioas Terse," 

though not with strict justice, it is now thought. 

TO fflS SACHARISSA. 

While in this park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear ; 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same ; 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
With long complaints, they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heayen ! 
Love's foe professed ! why dost thou falsely feign 
Thyself a Sidney ? — from which noble strain 
He sprung,=*^ that could so far exalt the name 
Of Love, and warm our nation with his flame. 
That all we can of love or high desire 
Seems but the smoke of amorous Sidney's fire ! 
Nor call her mother w]io so well does prove 
One breast may hold both chastity and love ! 
Never can she, that so exceeds the spring 
In joy and bounty, be supposed lo bring 



One so destnictiTe. To no human stock 

We owe this fierce unldndness, but the rock ; 

That cloven rock produced thee, by whose side 

Nature, to recompense the £Eital pride 

Of such stern beauty, placed those healing springs,^ 

Which not more help than that destruction brings. 

Thy heart no ruder than the rugged stone, 

I mighty like Orpheus, with my numerous moan 

Melt to compassion ; now my traitorous song 

With thee conspires to do the singer wrong, — 

While thus I sufTer not myself to lose 

The memory of what augments my woes, 

But with my own breath still foment the fire, 

Which flames as high as fancy can aspire ! 

This last complaint the indulgent ears did iuexc« 
Of just Apollo, president of verse ; 
Hig^y concerned that the muse should bring 
Ikmage to one whom he had taught to sing, 
Thus he advised me : " On yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sea, 
Thi^t there, with wonders, thy diverted mind 
Some truce, at least, may with this passion find.*^ 
Ah« cruel nymph ! from whom her humUe swain 
Flies for relief unto the raging main, 
And from tiie winds and tempests does expect 
A milder fate than from her cold neglect ! 
Yet there he '11 pray that the unkind may prove 
Blest in her choice ; and vows this endless love 
Springs from no hope of what she may confer, 
But jfrom those gifts which beaven has heaped on her. 



OLD AGE AND DEATH. '^ 

» 

l%e seas are quiet when the winds give o^r ; 
So eahn are we when passions are no more : 
For dien we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, too certain to be lost. 

*Tuabridgt Wells. 
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Clouds of affectMm from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Cets in new light through chinks that time has made; 
Stronger by weakness wiser men become, * . 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leading the old, both worlds at once they yiew. 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 



Milton. 160 8 — 1674. 

Milton was educated with great care, and was deugned for the 
church ; but did not enter the imniatnr, because unwilling to sobmit to 
the religious restrictions of the times. For five yean tmeit learing the 
uniyersity, he remained at the house of his fiither, studying elassical 
literature ; and during this time he wrote Comus and iMcukUf and also, 
it is supposed by many, L' Allegro and B Penseroso. He thea travelled, 
for more than a year, in France and Italy, where the stodyof die worin 
of art are supposed to have suggested the ffrace and beauty of some of 
his poetical creations in Paradise Lost. His first wife, the daughter of 
a high Cavalier, left him, in one month after marriage, on aoeoont of his 
studious habits, and the seclusion in which he liv^. But, on her re- 
turning, repentant, he received her with generosity. He married twice, 
aflerwards. He lost the last remains of eyesight in writing his D^fli- 
sio Populi, and the immortal Paradise Lost was b^un after he was 
entirely blind. But poverty never entered his dwelling, whieh wis 
lighted by visions of Paradise, and his mind was bright and calm to the 
last. He left three daughters of his first marriage ; all of whom lived 
apart from him some years before his death, and of whom he oom- 
plained that they were nndutiful and unkind. Milton was at one time 
Latin secretary to the Council of State, with a salary of J&SOO per 
annum. Of his prose writings it has been said, " They aboond with 
passages compared with which the finest declamations of Burice sunk 
into insignificance." He wrote against the established ehmdi, and 
was stem and inflexible in principle, in regard to both choidi and state. 

SONNET ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my life is spent. 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent T^ch is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul moie bent 
To serye therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he retun^ing chide ; 
*< Doth Ood exact day-labor, light denied ^ " 
J ibndlj ask; but patience, to pieyeut 



Tb^t muzf^UT} aoon replies, " Ood doth not ij^ecl 
Either man's wofdS} or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his 9(|it* 
Is kingly ; thoussgoids at his bidding speed. 
And pesif o'er land or ocean without rest ; 
They also ^erve who only stand and vmV* 



SCENE FROM "COMUS." 

[The lady outers.) 

This way the noise was, if mine ear be true. 
My best guide, now ; methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment,' 
Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose, unlettered hinds^ 
Whuv for their teeming flocks and granges full, 
In wantou dance they praise the bounteous Baa, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loath 
To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 
Of suck late wassailers ; yet, oh ! where else 
ShaU I inform my unacquainted feet. 
In the bHnd mazes of this tangled wood ! 
My brothers, when they saw me, wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge, 
tinder the spreading favor of these pines, 
Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side, 
To bring me berries, or such cooHng fruit 
As the kind, hospitable woods provide. 
They left me then, when the gray-hooded even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed. 
Rose from the hindmost wheel of Phosbus' wain: 
Bu,t where they are, and why they come not back, 
Is now the labor of my thoughts ; 't is likeliest 
They had engaged their wandering steps too far, 
And envious darkness, ere they could return, 
Had stole them from me ; else, oh, thievish night. 
Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious enjd. 
In thy dark Ic^ti^trn thus close up the steers, 



THB UTSIABT EXASn. 

That Natare hung in heayen, and filled iheir bunpa, 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely tiaTeiier ? 
This is the place, as well as I may gaess, 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirtli 
Was rife and perfect in my listening ear ; 
Tet nought but simple darkness do I find. 
What might this be ? A thousand phantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 
Those thoughts may dtartle well, but not astound, 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
Byastrongchampion-Con^^ience. 

welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wiflgs. 
And thou, unblemished form of Chastity ! 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honor unassailed. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the nijghtf 

I did not err ; there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove ; 

I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard furthest, 

I '11 venture ; for my new enlivened spirits 

Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far ofi*, 

SONG. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 

Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Meander's margent stream. 

And in the violet-embroideied vale. 



WLTOV. 

Where the loyelom nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad scmg moumeth well,^- 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 

O, if thou haye 
Hid them in some flowery care, 

Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of poetry, daughter of the sphere ! 
So mayest thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heayen's hamumiei. 

(Enter Conmt,) 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment f 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air. 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night. 
At every fall, smoothing the raveU'down , 
Of darlmess, till it smiled ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe, with the Syrens three. 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent , herbs and baleful drugs. 
Who, as they 9ung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept. 
And chid her basking waves into attention. 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 
Vet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense. 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 
But such a sacred and homefelt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking blist, 
I never heard till now. 
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ADDRESS TO MIRTH. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring witk ^mb 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wilea, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathdd smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go. 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right-hand lead with thet 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty : 
And, if I give thee honor due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
To live with her and live with thee, 
In unreprov^d pleasures free ; — 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the sides. 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-morroWt 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine ; 
While the cock, with lively din, ^ 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and hom 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 



MXLTOK. 

Right against the eastern gate, 
Wheie the great sun begins his state, 
Bobed in flames, and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries digfat; 
While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every she^^erd tells his lale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 



[Fhm « n Pen»eroeo,**] 
ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 

Comb, pensive nun, devout and pme. 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress-lawn. 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With even step, and musing gait. 
And looks commercing with the skiea. 
And rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 
There, held in holy passion still. 
Forget thyself to marble, till. 
With a sad, leaden, downward Qttit, 
Thou fix them on the earth as ftat; 

# * * • 

.But first, and chiefest, with thee faring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheelM throne. 
The cherub Contemplation : 
And the mute silence hist akmg, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of nig^t, 
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While Cynthia checks her imgomj^k^f 

Gently o'ei the aocttstomed otk. 

Sweet bird, that shunn'at the «olia «f folly, 

Most musical, most opelancholy ! 

Thee^ *chantress, oft, these wooda liMng, 

I woo, to hear thy evening song : 

And x^^JMyig thee, I walk unseei^ 

On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moQB, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led tistray 

Through the heaven's wide, pathless way; 

And oft, as if her head she bowed. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plot of rising ground, 

I hear the far-oflf curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow, with sullen roar. 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still, removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the loom 

Teach light to coimterfeit a gloom ) 

Far &om all resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the bell-man's drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly ham* 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower. 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes ; or unifthere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

Wha^ worlds, or what vast regioni^ held , 

The iimnortal mind, that hath fenoob 

Her mansion w this fleshly nook ; 

And of those demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Whose power hath a true cooa^nt 

W^ib p]^et, or with elemei^ 



SonetimeB let goi^ous Tittgedj) 
lb sceptred pall, conve sweeping hf^ 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops* line, 
Or ^e tale of Trey divine, 
Or wh«it> tkoQ^ rare, oi later age 
Snnol^ed hath the baddned stage* 



A MONODY ON EDWARD KINO, 

COLLEGE ^X>MPANION OF UJLTOH% WHO PERISHED BY aOirWRlOX.] 

Ym^ otice more, oh je laurels, and onoe nMMy 
Y4ft fnynles tttown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And, with forced fingers rude. 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing yeilk 
Bitter c'(m8trahit, and sad occasion dreair, 
Compels me to disturb yonr season due ; 
For Liyckks is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Ymmg Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He knew 
Himself to sing, and built tilie lofty rhyme. 
He mttst not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well. 
That from beneath the feet of Jove doth springs 
Begin, and somewhat loudly s^req) the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse ; - 
.'Sb may some gentle Muse 
With hicky Words favor my destined urn, 
And, -as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my saUe shroud. 
For we^ were nursed on the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade and rilL 
TogeAttt hofky era the high hours appeared. 
Under dw qiuiiag eiyelids of &e duim, 
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We drove a-field, and both together heeid, 

What time the gray-fly winds -her anltry bran, 

Bathing our flocks with the fresh dews of nighty 

Oft till the star, that rose at evening bri^t. 

Toward heaven's descent had doped his westeiiiig iriwd. 

Mean^diile the rural ditties were not mole. 

Tempered to the oaten flute ; 

Bou^ satyrs danced, and fjetuns, with cloven heel» 

From the glad sound would not be absent long; 

And old DamoBtas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh the heavy change, now thou art gone* 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, she^^erd, thee the woods and desert caifea. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o' eigwrn n. 

And all their echoes, mourn ; 

The willows, and the hazel-copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft hys. 

As killing as the canker to the rose. 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that giase. 

Or frost to flowers, that theif gay wardrobe wear. 

When first the white-thorn blows — 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shejdierd's ear. 

Where were ye, nymj^s, when the re m orsefaw deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old bards, the famous druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona hig^, 
Nor yet where De'm spreads her wizard stream. 
Ah me ! I fondly dream ! 

Had ye been there — for what could that have done f 
What could the muse herself, that Orpheus bove. 
The muse herself, for her enchanting son. 
Whom universal nature did lament. 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus, to the Lesbian shove? 

AJas f what boots it, with inoesaant tavs 
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To tend the homely, slighted shepheid^s tmdey 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Weie it not better done, as othess use. 

To spcnrt with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nesera's hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clefur spirit dodi xdse,— 

That last infirmity of noUe minds, — 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-«pun life. ** But not the praise,'* 

Fhoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears ; 

** Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies ; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyeSf 

And perfect witpess of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much hme in heaven expect thy meed.** 



TRUTH. 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to look on ; but 
when he ascended, and his apostles after him were kid asleep, 
. then straight. arose a wicked race of deceivers, who — as that 
story goes, of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how 
they dealt with the god Osiris — took the virgin Truth, hewed 
her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to 
the four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of 
Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down, 
gathering up limb by limb, still as they could find them. We 
have not yet found them all. Lords and Commons! nor ever 
shall do, tiU her master's second coming ; he shall bring togeth* 
er every joint and member, and mould them into an inunortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. > 

9 
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Edward Htdi, Earl or CLARiVDdN. 1608— f-1674. 

Lord Clarendon, in early life, deroted himself to the piattiot of kw, 
but quitted it for publie amiirs, joining himself to the rojafiitfs. He 
was Chancellor of the Ezehequer under Charles I., and afwwmn s Bie d 
Prince Charles in many of his wanderings ; was oneof his ofofioeDtisl 
counsellors after his restoration, and hem from him the oiBoe of Lord 
ChanoelKNT. With the Earldom of Clarendon, the king c onferr ed en 
him the gift of jC20,000. Hia great work is a Mxiary ^Hm MMBofHy 
which is written in ** an eainr, flowing, conversational stvle, and is gen- 
erally esteemed for the livefy description which the author gives, £om 
his own knowledge and o h se i r at ion, of his most eraiiient ee n te m pwa- 
ries.'' This history was not published until the publie indindaais of 
whom it speaks were dead. 

ESCAPE OF CHARLES U., AFTER THE BATTLE OF 

WORCESTER. 

But whe;^ the night coveied them, he found f&eans to widi- 
draw himself, with one or two c^ hi& own aerrants, ¥^om he 
likewise discharged when it began to be light ; and afte he had 
made them cut off his hair, he beto<^ himself atone into an 
adjacent wood, and relied only upon Him for hia pnservation 
who al(Hie could and did miraculously deliyer hinu 

When the darkness of the night was over, after the king had 
cast himself into that wood, he discerned another man, who had 
gotten upon an oak in the same wood, near the jdace iiriieze 
the king had rested himself, and had slept soundly; The man 
upon the tree had first seen the king, and knew him, and ONiae 
down to him, and was known to the king. He p0rsua4td 
the Icmg, — since it could not be safe for him to go oul of 
the wood, and that, as soon as it should be f^Uy light, tba 
wood itself would probably be visited by those of the comh 
try who would be searching to £nd those whom they mig^l 
mi^ke prisoners, — that he would get up into that tree wheie 
he had been, where the boughs were so thick with leaves 
tha.t a man would not be discovered there without a oanroww 
inq^ixy than pecfle usually make in places which dioy da 
not fuspdd^ Th^ ki^ thought it good counsel; an^^ wiib Aa 
oth^r*8 h(llp, clfa^bed into the tree, and then helped hk com* 
paniQO to 9£K:end aiWr him, where they sat all that day, and 
se)^u|iely saw many \rho purposely came into the woo4 to toek 
aiier them, and heard all their diacoux^ how they wdhU 
lAe long himself y if they could take Yiim« 
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Tkie day being ^nt in the tree, it was not m the king's 
power to forg^ that he had lived two days with eating rery lit- 
tle^ and two nights with as little sleep ; so that, when the night 
came, he was willing to make some provision for both ; and he 
resolved, with the advice and assistance of his companion, to 
leave his Uessed tree; and, when the night was dark, they 
walked thiough the wood into those enclosures which were fur- 
thest from any highway, and making a shift to get over hedges 
and ditches, after walking at least eight or nine miles, which 
were more grievous to the king by the weight of his boots, 
before morning they came to a poor cottage, the owner whereof 
was known to Careless. He was called up, and as soon as he 
knew one of them, he easily concluded in what condition they 
both were, and presently carried ^em into a little bam, full of 
hay, which was better lodging than he had for himself. But 
when they were there, and had conferred with their host of the 
news and temper of the country, it was agreed that the danger 
would be greater if they staid together; and, therefore, that 
Careless should presently be gone, and should, within two days, 
flend an honest man to the king, to guide him to some other 
place of security; and in the mean time, his majesty should 
stay upon the hay-mow. The poorman had nothing for him to 
eat, but promised him good butter-milk ; and so he was once 
more left alone, his companion, how weary soever, departing 
from him before day, the poor man of the house knowing no 
•more than that he was a friend of the captain's, and one of those 
who had escaped from Worcester. The king slept very well in 
his lodging, till the time that his host brought him a piece of 
bread, and a great pot of butter-milk, which he thought ihe best 
food he ever had eaten. 

After he had rested upon this hay-mow, and fed upon this 
diet, two days and two nights, in the evening before the third 
night, another fellow, a little above the condition of his host, 
came to the house, sent from Cureless, to conduct the king to 
sDodier house, more out of any road near which any part of 
thd army was like to march. It was above twelve miles that 
he was to go, and was to use the same caution he had done 
Ao fixBt night, not to go in any common road, which his ^tde 
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knew weU how to avoid. Here he new dressed himself, chang- 
ing clothes with his landlord. He had a great mind to have kept 
his own shirt ; hut he considered, that men are not sooner d»- 
covered by any mark, in disguises, than by having fine line&ia 
ill clothes ; and so he parted with his shirt too, and took the same 
his poor host had then on. Though he had foreseen diat he 
must leave his boots, and his landlord had taken the best caie 
he could to provide an old pair of shoes, yet they were not easy 
to him when he first put them on, and, in a short time after, 
grew very grievous to him. In this equipage he set oat from 
his first lodging, in the beginning of the night, under the con- 
duct of this g^ide, who guided him the nearest way, crossing 
over hedges and ditches, that they might be in the least ddLnger 
of meeting passengers. This was so grievous a march, and he 
was so tired, that he^was even ready to despair, and to prefer 
being taken and sufiered to rest, before purchasing his safety at 
that price. His shoes had, after a few miles, hurt him so much, 
that he had thrown them away, and walked the rest of the way 
in his ill stockings, which were quickly worn out ; and his feet, 
with the thorns in getting over hedges, and with the stones in 
other places, were so hurt and wounded that he many times cast 
himself upon the ground, with a desperate and obstinate res- 
olution to rest there till the morning, that he might shift with 
less torment, what hazard soever he run! But his stout guide 
still prevailed with him to make a new attempt, sometimes 
promising that the way should be better, and sometimes assur« 
ing him that he had but little further to go ; and in this distress 
and perplexity, before the morning, they arrived at the house 
designed ; which, though it was better than that which he had 
left^ his lodging was still in the bam, upon straw, instead of hay, 
a place being made as easy in it as the expectation of a guest 
could dispose it. Here he had such meat and porridge as such 
people use to have, with which, but especially with the hottef 
and the cheese, he thought himself well feasted ; and took Ae 
best care he could to be supplied with other, little better, shoes 
and stockings; and after his feet were enough recovered that ke 
could go, he was conducted from thence to another poor house ; 
Aar luLving not yet in his thought which way, or by what 
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ta make lus escape, ^ that was designed was only, hy shiftn^ 
irgm one house to another, to avoid discorerj. # # # 

In this station the king remained m quiet and blessed seciif- 
rity many days, receiving every day information of the general 
consternation the kingdom was in, out of the apprehension that 
his person iftight fall into the hands of his enemies, and of the 
great dUigence they used to inquire for him. He saw the proda^ 
mation that was issued out and printed, in which a thousand 
pounds- were juromised to any man who would deliver and di«- 
cover the person of Charles Stuart, and the penalty of high trea- 
son declared against those who presumed to harbor or conceal 
him ; by which he saw how much he was beholden to all 
who were faithAil to iiim. 



Jercmt Taylor. 1613—1667. 

Jer6my Taylor has been styled by some the Shakspeare, and by others. 
the Spemsetf of theological Ikeratare. He was one of the most eloquent 
and imaginAtLve of the divines of his day. A work which shows kim 
to have been far in advance of his age, was his Liberty of Proj^iesying^ 
showing the UhreasonaMeness of Prescribing to other Merits Faiths and 
the IniquUy of Persecuting Differing Opinions, In additioB to thi« 
work, he published Ifoly laving and Holy Dying, SermoTii, and other 
works. He took part with the royalists, and was twice imprisoned ; 
but was made bishop after the Restoration. His second wife was s 
natural daughter of Charles I. 

MARRIAGE. 

Tbjsy that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of the 
greatest Contingency, and yet of the greatest interest in the 
world, next to the last throw for eternity. Life or death, feli- 
city or a lasting sorrow, are in the power of marriage. A wo- 
man, indeed, ventures most ; for she hath no sanctuary to retire 
to from an evil husband ; she must dwell upon her sorrow, and 
hateh the eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath produced; 
and she is more under it, because her tormentor h&th a war- 
rant of prerogative, and the woman may complain to Grod, as 
subjects do of tyrant princes ; but otherwise, she hath no appeal 
in the causes of ankindness. And though the man can ma 
from many hours of his sadness, yet he must return to it 

9* 
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again; and when he sits among his neighbors, he vemem- 
bers the objection that is in his bosom, and he sighs deepi]r. 
The boys, and the pedlars, and the fmiterers, shall tell of this 
man, when he is carried to his gmve, that he lired and died a 
poor, wretched person. 

The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were dogged 
with ftoaen snow upon the momitains, came down to the brooks 
of the valleys, hoping to thaw their joints with the waters of the 
stream ; but there the frost overtook them, and bound them &st 
in ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their' stranger 
snare. It is the unhappy chance of many men, finding many 
inconveniences upon the moimtains of single life, they descend 
into the valleys of marriage, to refresh their troupes, and there 
they enter into fetters, and are bound to sorrow, by the cords of 
a man's or woman's peevishness. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all ofiences of 
each other, in the beginning of their conversation. Every lit- 
tle thing can blast an infant blossom; and the breath of ibe 
south can shake the little rings of the vine, when first they begin 
to curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy : but when, by age 
and consolidation, they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and 
have, by the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brou^t forth their clusters, they can endure the st<Hrms of the 
north, and the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be brokoL 
So are the early unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchM and 
observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take 
alarm at every unkind word. After the hearts of the man and 
the wife are endeared and hardened by a mutual confidence 
and experience, longer than artifice and pretence can last, there 
are a great many remembrances, and some things present, that 
dash all little unkindnesses in pieces. 

There is nothing can please a man without love ; and if a 
man be weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of 
the innocency of an even and private fortune, or hates peace, 
or a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles froon the 
choicest flowers of Paradise ; for nothing can sweeten felicity 
itself but love : but when a man dwells i^ love, then the 
eyet of bi§ wife are as fair as the Ught of heaven; she is a 
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foontain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, and ease his cares, 
and lay his sorrows down upon her lap, and can retire home to 
his sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of sweetness and 
chaste refreshments. No man can tell, but he that loves his 
children, how many delicious accents make a nian*s hecurt dance, 
in the pretty conversation of those dear pledges ; their childish- 
ness, their stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their 
imperfections, their necessities, are so many little emanations of 
joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons and soci* 
ety. * * * It is fit that I should infuse a bunch of myrrh 
into the festival goblet, and, after the Egyptian manner, serve 
up a dead man's bones at a feast. I will only show it, and take 
it away again ; it will make the wine bitter, but wholesome. 
But those married pairs that live as remembering that they 
must part again, and give an account how they treat themselves 
and each other, shall, at that day of their death, be admitted to 
glorious espousals ;. and when they shall live again, be married 
to their Lord, and partake of his glories, with Abraham and 
Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, and all the married saints. All 
those things that now please us shall pass from us, or we from 
them ; but those things that concern the other life are perma- 
nent as the numbers, of eternity. And although at the res- 
urrection there shall be no relation of husband and wife, and no 
marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage of the Lamb, yet 
then shall be remembered how men and women passed through 
this state which is a type of that ; and from this sacramental 
imion, all holy pairs shall pass to the spiritual and the eternal, 
where love shall be their portion, and joys shall crown their 
heads, and they shall lie in the bosom of Jesus, and in the 
heart of Grod, to eternal ages. 



[fyom the clow of the ^^Uberty of Prophetyki^."] 

JEWISH APOLOGUE. 

Whbn Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping 
and leaning on his staff, weary* with age and travel, coming 
toward him, who was a hundred years of age. He Teeevt^dVosfiL 
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kindly, tmshed his feet, provided sapper, and asked him to sit 
down ; but observing that the old man ate and pmyed not, nopC 
begged for a blessing on his meat, asked him why he did not 
worship the God of heaven ? The old man told him that he 
worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other God; at 
which answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thmst 
the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of 
the night and an unguarded condition. 

When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked 
him where the stranger was ? He replied, " I thrust him away, 
because he did not worship thee." God answered* him, " I have 
suffered him these hundred years, although he dishonored me ; 
and couldst thou not endure him one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble ? '* Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back 
again, and gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruc- 
tion. Go thou arid do likeioise, and thy charity will be rewarded 
by the God of Abraham. 



COMFORTING THE AFFLICTED. 

CsRTAnt it is, that, as nothing can better do it, so there is noA^ 
ing greater, for which God made our tongues, next to recitiBg 
hn praises, than to minister comfort to a weary soul. And 
what greater measure can we have, than tl^^t we should hnahg 
joy to our brother, who, with his dreary eyes, looks to heaTsn 
and round about, and cannot find so much rest as to lay his eyo* 
lids close together, than that tliy tongue should be tuned witb 
heavenly accents, and make the weary soul to listen fbr lig^t 
and ease ^ and when he perceives that there is such a thing in the 
world, and in the order of things, as comfort and joy, to begin to 
break out from the prison of his sorrows, at the door of sighs and 
tears, and by little and little melt into showers and refreshment ? 
This is glory to thy voice, and employment fit for the brightest 
angel. But so have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which 
wn bound up with the images of death, and the colder biettdi 
of the north ; and then the waters break from their enclloMtM^ 
aad melt with joy, and run in useful channels ; and the flies dd 
iLgnin from their little graves m ^vmWs^and dance a while in 
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the air, to tell that there is joy within, and that the great moth- 
er of creatures wiU open the stock of her new refreshment, be- 
come useful to mankind, and sing praises to her Redeemer. So 
is the heart of a sorrowful man under the discourses of a wise 
^mforter : he breaks from the despairs of the grave, and the 
chains pf sorrow ; he blesses God, and he blesses thee, and he feels 
his life returning : for to be miserable is death, but nothing is 
life but to be comforted ; and God is pleased with no music 
from below so much as in the thanksgiving songs of relieved 
widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing, and comforted, and 
thankful persons. 

THE PROGRESS OF SIN. 

I HAVE seen the little purls of a spring sweat through the bot- 
tom of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it hath 
made it fit for the impression of a child's foot ; and it was de- 
spised like the descending pearls of a misty morning, till it had 
opened its way, and made a stream large enough to carry away 
the ruins of an undermined strand, and to invade the neighbor- 
ing gardens ; but then the despised drops were grown into an 
artificial river, and an intolerable mischief. So are the first 
entrances of sin stopped with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, 
and checked into sobriety by the eye of a reverend man, or the 
counsels of a single sermon ; but when such beginnings are neg>- 
lected, and our religion hath not in it so much philosophy as to 
think an3rthing evil as long as we can endure it, they grow up 
to pestilential evils; they destroy the soul by their abode, which 
at their first entry might have been killed by the pressure of a 
little finger. 



ON PRAYER. 

Prates is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of otir thoughts, 
the evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest of 
our cares, and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue of a 
quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts; it is the daughter of 
Charity, and the sister of Meekness; and he that prays t6 
Gh>d with an'tingry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed 
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sphit, is like him that retires into a battle to meditate, and sett 
tip his closet in the outKjuarters of an army, and chooses a fron- 
tier garrison to be wise in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the 
mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention 
which presents our prayers in a right line to God.v For so have 
I iseen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, 
singing as he rises* and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above 
the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud 
sighing of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconstant, descending more at every breath of the tempest than 
it could recover by the libration and frequent weighing of his 
wings, till the little creature was forced to sit down and pant, 
and stay till the storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and 
motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air, 
about his ministries here below. So is the' prayer of a good 
man ; when his afiairs have required business, and his business 
was matter of discipline,, and his discipline was to pass upon a 
sinning person, or had a design of charity, his duty met with theP 
infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument, and the 
instrument became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a 
tempest, and overruled the man; and then his prayer was 
broken, and his thoughts were troubled, ^nd his words.went up 
towards a cloud ; and his thoughts pulled tliem back again, and 
mad/5 them withouf intention ; and the good man sighs for his 
infirmity, but must be content to lose that prayer, and he must 
recover it when his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, 
made even as the brow of JeSus, and smooth as the heart of 
God ; and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings of the holy 
dove, and dwells with God, still it returns, like the useful bee, 
loaden with a blessing, and the dew of heaven, , 



H«i»RV Vaugham. 1614— J69fi. 

Kenry Vau^han was at first devoted to &e law, but afterwaids 
becaiM a physician. He published a volume of Mu^Uaneoug PaeMr, 
bat It a as B sacred poet that he is most esteemed. % 
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[Prom the '* Sacred Poems."] 

EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 

Wuor first thy eyes unyeil, gi^e thy soul li 

To do the like ; our bodies but fore-run 
The spirit's duty ; true hearts spread and heavv 
Unto their Grod, as flowers do to the sun. 
Oive him thy first thoughts, theh ; so shalt thou keep 
His company all day, and in him sleep. 

Y«t nerer sleep, the sun up ; prayer should 

Dawn with the day ; there are set awful hours 
Twizt heaven and us. The manna was not good 
After sun-rising ; for day sullies flowers. 
Sise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens when the world's is shut 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures ; note the hush 
And whisperings among them. * Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM. Canst thou not sing? 
O, leav^ thy cares and follies ! Go this w^y, . 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve God^before the world ; let him not go 

Until thou hast a blessing ; then resign 
The whole unto him, and remember who 

Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine ; 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 

Mominfi^ are mysteries ; the first, the world's youth, 

Man^ resurrection^and the future's bud. 
Shroud in their births ; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star ; the stone and hidden food ; 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Shofdd move — they make us holy, ^ppy, rich. 
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When the world 's up, and every swarm abroad, 

Keep well thy temper; mix not with each clay; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 
Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be 6od*s alone, and choose the better part 



Richard Baxter. 1615 — 1691. 

Baxter's works, amounting to one hundred and sixty-eight, are but 
little read now, with the exception of The Saint^s Everlasting Rest, A 
Call to the Unconverted, his own Ldfe and Times, and some other prac- 
tical pieces. He has a work entitled The Certainty of the Worlfl of 
Spirits fully evinced by Unquestionable Histories (f Appttritions and 
Witchcrafts, Operations, Voices, &c., which might afibrd gratification 
to the curious. He is considered an eminent divine of his day. He 
was a non-conformist, and was at one time condemned for sedition, but 
obtained a release. He was a man of *' enlarged and liberal views, 
who refrained from joining any of those sects into which the dissenters 
were split, and was consequently regarded with suspicion and ^dishke 
by the more narrow-minded of them.*' 

CHANGE IN BAXTER'S ESTIMATE OF HIS OWN 
AND OTHER MEN'ff KNOWLEDGE. 

Heretofore I knew much less than now, and yet was not 
half 80 much acquainted with my ignorance. I had a great 
delight in the daily new discoveries which I made, and of the 
light that shined in upon me, like a man that cometh into a 
country where he never was before ; but I little knew, either how 
imperfectly I understood those very points whose discovery so 
much delighted me, nor how much might be said against them, 
nor how many things I was yet a stranger to ; but now, I find 
far greater darkness upon all things, and perceive how very 
little it is that we know, in comparison of that which we are 
ignorant of, and have far meaner thoughts of my own under- 
standing, though I must needs know that it is better furnished 
than it was then. , 

Accordingly, I had then a far higher opinion of learned per- 

sons and books than I have now ; for what I wanted myself, I 

thought every reverend divine had attained, and was familiarly 

acqaamtdd xrith; and what books I understood not, by reasoti 
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rf the tenns or matter, I the more admired, and thoogfat that 
others understood their worth. But now experience hath con- 
strained me, against my will, to know, that reyerend learned men 
are imperfect, and know but little, as well as I, especially these 
that think themselves the wisest; and the better I am ac- 
quainted mth them, the more I perceive that we are all yet in 
the dark; and the more I am acquainted with holy men, that 
are all for heaven, and pretend not much to subtilties, the, more 
I value and honor them. And when I have studied hard to 
tmderstand some abstruse, admired book, I have but attained the 
knowledge of human imperfection, and to see that the author is 
but a man, as weU as I. 

And at first I took more upon my author's credit than now I 
can do ; and when an author was highly commended to me by 
others, or pleased me in some part, I was ready to entertain the 
whole ; whereas now, I take and leave in the same author, and 
dissent, in some things, from him that I like best, as well as &om 
others. 



John Evelyn. 1620 — 170(J. 

Evelyn is distinguished for several scientific works, written in a 
popular style. His Sy/va, or Discourse on Forest Trees^ led to the 
planting of an immense number of oaks, afterwards used fmr ships of 
war. He wrote of gardening and planting, and his own grounds con- 
.tained a number of foreign plants, and were kept in fine order. The 
Czar Peter, when in England, occupied his mansion, and grossly abused 
his house and garden ; one of his amusement-s being *' to demolish a 
most glorious and impenetrable holly-hedge, by riding through it on a 
wheelbarrow." Evelyn kept a diary during the most of his life, in 
which were entered all events of importance, either of a domestic or 
public nature, and which affords interesting matter for the curious. 
• 

[From, " TSjr annas ^ or the Mode."] 

FASHIONS IN DRESS. 

MsTHiMKs a French tailor, with his ell in his hand, looks the 
enchantress Circe, over the companions*of Ulysses, and changes 
them into as many forms. One while, we are made to be so 
loose in our clothes, * * and by and by, appear like so 
many malefactors sewed up in sacks, as of old they were wont 
to treat a parricide, with a dog, an ape, and a aerpent Now 

10 
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we are all twist, and at a distance look like a pair of tongs ; and 
anon, stnfied out like a Dutchman. This gallant goes so pinched 
in die waist, as if he were prepared for the question of the fiery 
plate in Turkey; and that so loose in the middle, as if he ^ould 
turn insect, or drop in two. Now, the short waists and shirts in 
Pye-court is the mode ; then, the wide hose, or a man in coats 
again. # # * Methinks we should learn to handle distaff 
too. Hercules did so when he courted Omphale; and those 
who sacrificed to Ceres put on the petticoat with much confi- 
dence. 

It was a fine silken thing which I spied walking, t'other 
day, through Westminster Hall, that had as much ribbon about 
him as could have plundered six shops, and set up twenty 
country pedlers. All his body was dressed like a May-pole, or 
a Tom-a-Bedlam's cap. A frigate newly rigged kept not half 
such a clatter in a storm, as this puppet's streamers did, when 
the wind was in his shrouds; the motion was wonderful to 
behold ; and the well-chosen colors were red, orange, blue, and 
well-gummed satin, which argued a happy fancy ; but so was 
our gaUant overcharged, that whether he did wear this garment, 
or, as a porter, bear it only, was not easily to be resolved. 

For my part, I profess that I delight in a cheerful gayety, 
affect and cultivate vanity. This universe itself were not beau- 
tiful to me, without it. But as that is in constant and uniform 
succession in the natural, where men do not disturb it, so would 
I liave it also in the artificial. If the kings of Mexico changed 
four times a day, it was but an upper vest, which they were 
used to honor some meritorious servant with. Let men change 
their habits as oft as they please, so the change be for the bet- 
ter; I would have a summer habit and a winter — for the 'spring 
and for the autumn. Something I would indulge to youth; 
something to age and humor. But what have we to do with 
these foreign butterflies? In God's name, let the change be 
our own, nor borrowed of others ; for why should I dance after 
a Monsieur's flageolet, that have a set of English viols for my 
concert ? We need no French inventions, for the stage or for 
theixLck, 
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Robert Boyle. 1637 — 1691. 

Boyle was one of those experimental philosophers, who arose in 
England, after the death of Bacon. He confined himself mostly to 
BtudiSs and experiments in chemistry and natural philosophy. He, 
with a few other scientific men, held private weekly meetings for the 
cultivation of the *' new philosophy," and afterwards, being joined by 
others, they i?ere incorporated by Charles II., in 1662, under the title 
of the rojral society. His writings are very voluminous. On theology, 
as well as on natural science, he published various works, and in his 
will made provision for the delivery of eight sermons annually in proof 
of the Christian religion. His Occasional Reflections on Seoernf Sub- 
3^9 namely, Upon the Sight of a Windmill standing Still; VjfHm his 
"Paring a rare Summer Apple; Upon my SpanieFs Fetching me my 
CHove, &c., were ridiculed by Swift, in his '* Pious Meditations on a 
Broomstick." 

REFLECTIONS UPON THE SIGHT OF ROSES AND 
TULIPS GROWING NEAR ONE ANOTHER. 

It is so uncommon a thing to see tulips last till roses come to 
be blown, that the seeing them in this garden grow together, 
as it deserves my notice, so methinks it should suggest to me 
some reflection or other on it. And perhaps it may not be 
an improper one, to compare the difTerence betwixt these two 
kinds of flowers to the disparity which I have often observed 
betwixt the fates of those young ladies that are only very hand- 
some, and those that have a less degree of beauty, recompensed 
by the accession of wit, discretion, and virtue ; for tulips, whilst 
they are fresh, do, indeed, by the lustre and vividness of their 
colors, more delight the eye than roses ; but then they do not 
alone quickly fade, but as soon as they have lost that freshness 
and gaudiness that solely endeared them, they degenerate intp 
things, not only undesirable, but distasteful; whereas roses, 
besides the moderate beauty they disclose to the eye, which is 
sufficient to please, though not to charm it, do not only keep 
their color longer than tulips, but, when that decays, retain a 
perfumed odor, and divers useful qualities and virtues, that sur- 
vive the spring,, and recommend them all the year. Thus 
those unadvised young ladies, that, because nature has given 
them beauty enough, despise all other qualities, and even that 
regular diet which is ordinarily requisite to make beauty itself 
lasting^ not only axe wont to decay betimes, but, as sooa as tbBf 
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have lost that youthful freshness that alone endeared them, 
quickly pass from being objects of wonder and love, to be so of 
pity, if not of scorn ; whereas those that were as solicitous to 
enrich their minds as to adorn their faces, may not only with a 
mediocrity of beauty be very desirable whibt that lasts, but, 
notwithstanding the recess of that and youth, may, by«the fra- 
grancy of their reputation, and those virtues and omameiits of 
the mind that time does but improve, be always sufficiently 
endeared to those that have merit enough to discern and value 
tuch excellences, and whose esteem and friendship is alone 
worth their being concerned for. In a word, they prove the 
happiest,'as well as they are the wisest ladies, that, whilst they , 
possess the desirable qualities that youth is wont to give, 
neglect not the acquisition of those that age cannot take away. 



John Bunyan. 1628 — 1688. 

The author of the celebrated Pilgrim's Progress was the son of a 
tinker, and for some years travelled about the country, repairing metal 
utensils. While engaged in this mode of life, he was noted for his 
profligacy and wick^ness, especially profane swearing. But in the 
midst of it all, he was not without the reproofe of conscience ; and by 
decrees his convictions of sin prevailed, he became a religious man, 
ana at length a preacher in4he Baptist denomination. After the Re- 
storation, he was apprehended for holding religious assemblies, and im- 
frisooed for twelve and a half years ; during which time he wrote the 
*ilgriii|*s Progress, and some other works, with no other books about 
him than the Bible and Fox's Book of Martyrs. He was afterwards 
liberated, and preached a while as an itinerant ; but, finally, a meeting- 
house was erected for him in Bedford, where he attract^ large con- 
gregations, until the close of his life. 

[Ii\om the " Pilgrim** ProgreuJ*] 

THE GOLDEN CITY. 

» 

Now, while they were thu^ drawing towards the gate, behold 
a company of the heavenly host came out to meet them ; to 
whom it was said, by the other two shining ones, " These are the 
men who loved our Lord, when they were in the world, and have 
left all for his holy name ; and he hath sent us to fetch them ; 
mnd we have brought them thus far on their desired journey, 
tbrni ihey may go in and look theix Redeemer in the face with 
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jqy." Then th« heayenly host gave a great shout, sayingv 
'* messed are they that are called to the marriage supper erf tli^ 
Lord.'' There came, also, out at this time to meet them, seTeial 
of liie king's trumpeters, clothed in white and shining raiment, 
who, with melodious and loud noises, made even the heavens to 
echo with their sound. These trumpeters saluted Christian and 
his fellow with ten thousand welcomes, from the world ; and this 
thej did with shouting and sound of trumpet 

This done, they compassed them round about on every side ; 
some went before, some behind, and some on the right hand, 
seme on the left, as it were, to guard them through the Tipper 
regions, — continually sounding, as tbey went, with melodious 
noise, in notes on high ; so that the very sight was to them that 
coold behold it as if heaven itself was come down to meet them. 
Thds, therefore, they walked on together; and as they walked, 
ever and anon these trumpeters, even with joyful sound, would, 
by mixing their music with looks and gestures, still signify to 
Christian and his brother how welcome they were into their 
c(Mnpany, and with what gladness they came to meet them; and 
now these two men were, as it were, in heaven, before they 
came at it, being swallowed up with the sight of ai^ls, and 
with hearing their melodious notes. Here, also, they had the 
city itself in view, and thought they heard all the bells therein 
to ring to welcome them thereto. But, above all, the warm and 
joyful thoughts that they had about their own dwelling there 
with such company, and th^t for ever and ever. O ! by what 
tongue or pen can their glorious joy be expressed ! Thus they 
came up to the gate. 

Now, when they were come up to the gate, there was written 
over, in letters of gold, " Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, Aat they may have a right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city." 

Then. I saw, in my dream, that the shining men bid them call 
at the gfite ; the which, when they did, some from above looked 
over the gate, — to wit, Enoch, Moses, Elijah, &c., — to whom it 
was said, " These pilgrims are come from the city of Destruc- 
tion, for the love that they bear to the king of this place ;" and 
then the pilgrims gave in unto them each man his certificate, 

J0# 
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which they had received in the heginning ; those therefore were 
carried in to the king, who, when he had read them, said, 
" Where are the men ? " To whom it was answered, " l*hey 
are standing without the gate." The king then commanded to 
open the gate, *<That the righteous nation," said he, "that 
keepeth truth, may enter in." 

Now, I saw, in my dream, that these two men went in at the 
gate ; and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured, and they 
had raiment put on that shone like g6ld. There were also that 
met them with harps and crowns, and gave to them the harps to 
praise withal, and the crowns in token of honor. Then I heard, 
in my dream, that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, 
and that it was said unto them, " Enter ye into the joy of your 
Lord." I also heard the men themselves, that they sang with 
a loud voice, saying, " Blessing, honor, and glory, and power, 
be to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for 
ever and ever." 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked 'in after them, and behold .the city shone like the sun; 
the streets, also, were paved with gold, and in them walked 
many men with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, 
and golden harps, to sing praises withal. . 

There were also of them that bad wings ; and they answered 
one another without intermission, saying, ** Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord." And after that they shut up the gates; which, 
when I had seen, I wished myself among them. 



Dr. laxkC Barrow. 1630—1677. 

It is bv his theological works that Dr. Barrow is most known to the 
public, though as a mathematician he is considered second only to Sir 
Isaac Newton. He was, for a time, professor of mathematics in Cam- 
bridge University, but was after waitis appointed one of the royal chap- 
lains. He was complimented by the king as being ** one of the best 
scholars in England." His sermons are still held in high es^ation. 
He was remarkable for disregard of personal appearance, and on one 
oocasion, it is said, ** when he preached before a liondon audience who 
did not know him, his appearance, on mounting the pulpit, made so unfkr 
rorabJe an impression, that nearly the whole congregation left the 
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CONCORD AND DISCORD. 

How good and pleasant a thing it is, as David saith, for 
biethien — and so we are all, at least by nature — to live together 
ID unity ! How that, as Solomon saith, better is a dry morsel 
and quietness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices, with strife. 
How delicious that conversation is which is accompanied with 
mutual confidence, freedom, courtesy, and complaisance ; how 
calm the mind, how composed the affections, how serene the 
countenance, how melodious the voice, how sweet the sleep, 
how contentful the whole life is, of him that neith^ deviseth 
mischief against others, nor suspects any to be contrived against 
himself! And, contrariwise, how ungrateful and Joathsome a 
thing it is, to abide in a state of enmity, wrath, dissension; 
having the thoughts distracted with solicitous care, anxious sus« 
picion, envious regret ; the heart boiling with choler, the face 
ever clouded with discontent, the tongue jarring and out of 
tune, the ears filled with discordant noises of contradiction, 
clamor and reproach — the whole frame of body and soul dis- 
tempered and disturbed with the worst of passions! How 
much more comfortable it is to walk in smooth and even paths, 
than to wander in rugged ways, overgrown with briars, ob- 
structed with rubs, and beset with snares ; to sail steadily, in a 
quiet, than to be tossed in a tempestuous sea ; to behold the 
lovely face of heaven, smiling with a cheerful serenity, than to 
see it frowning with clouds or raging with storms ; to hear har- 
monious concerts, than dissonant janglings ; to see objects corre- 
spondent in graceful symmetry, than lying disorderly in confused 
heaps ; to be in health, and have the natural humorsf consent in 
moderate temper, than — as it happens in diseases — agitated 
jvith tumultuous commotions ! How all senses and faculties of 
man unanimously rejoice in those emblems of peace, order, 
harmony and proportion! Yea, ho\y nature universally de- 
lights in a quiet stability or undisturbed progress of motion ; 
the beauty, strength and vigor, of everything requires a concur- 
rence of force, cooperation and contribution of help ; all things 
thrive and flourish, by communicating reciprocal aid ; and the 
world subsists by a friendly conspiracy of its parts; and 
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especially that political society of men chiefly aims at peace as 
its end, depends on it as its cause, relies on it for its support ! 
How much a peaceful state resembles heaven, into which 
neither complaint, pain nor clamor, do ever enter, but blessed 
souls converse together in perfect love, and in perpetual con- 
cord; and how a condition of enmity represents the state of 
hell, that black and dismal region of dark hatred, fiery wrath, 
and horrible tumult ! How like a paradise the world would be, 
flourishing in joy and rest, if men would cheerfully conspire in 
afiection, and helpfully contribute to each other's content ; and 
how like a'savage wilderness now it is, when, like wild beasts, 
they vex and persecute, worry and devour, each other ! How 
not only philosophy hath placed the supreme pitch of happiness 
in a calmness of mind and tranquillity of life, void of care and 
trouble, of irregular passions and perturbations ; but that Holy 
Scripture itself, in that one term of peace, most usually compre- 
hends all joy and content, all fblicity and prosperity, so that the 
heavenly consort of angels, when they agree most highly to 
bless, and to wish the greatest happiness to mankind, could not 
better express their sense than by sayings *' Be on earth peace, 
and good will among men." 



John Tillotson. 1630 — 1694. 

TillotsoQ was educated in the puritanic faith, but embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, of which he became a distinguished 
preacher, and finally Archbishop of Canterbury. He was a moderate 
churchman, and did a great deal in favor of the non-conformists. His 
wife was a niece of Oliver Cromwell. The only endowment he left 
her, at his death, was his sermons, which, on account of his great celebr 
rity, sold for two thousand five hundred guineas. They are held in 
great estimation at the present time. 

ADVANTAGES OF TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

Truth and reality have all the advantages of appearance, and 
many. more. If the show of anything be good for anything, I 
am sure sincerity is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or 
seem to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it good 
to have such a quality as he pretends to? — for to counterfeit and 
dissemble is to put on th^ appearance of some real excellency. 
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Now, the best way in the world for a man to seem to be anjrthingy 
is really to be what we would seem to be. Besides that, it is 
many times as troublesome to make good the pretence of a good 
quality as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
that he is discovered to want it, and then all his pains and labor, 
to seem to have it, are lost. There is something unnatural in 
painting, which a skilful eye will easily discern from native 
beauty, and complexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for when truth is 
not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavoring to return, 
and will peep out and betray herself, one time or another. There- 
fore, if any man think it convenient to seem good, let him be so 
indeed, and then his goodness will appear to everybody's satis- 
&ction ; so that, upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdoin. 
Particularly, as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many 
advantages over all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation 
and deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, much the safer 
and more secure way, of dealing in the world ; it has less of trou- 
ble and difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard, in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to our end, carry- 
ing us thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last long- 
est. The arts of deceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker, and less effectual and serviceable to them that use them; 
whereas integrity gains strength by use; and the more and 
longer any man practiseth it, the greater service it does him, by 
confirming his reputation, and encouraging those with whom he 
hath to do to repose the >greatest trust and confidence in him, 
which is an unspeakable advantage, ih the business and afiairs 
of life. 

> Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
help it out ; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware | whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man's invention upon the rack, and one 
^ck needs a great many more to make it good. It is like build- 
ing upon a false foundation, which continually stands in need of 
props to shove it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
have raised a substantial building at first, upon a true and solid 
foundation ; for sincerity is firm and. substantial, and there is 
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nodiing hollow or unsoand in it, and because it is |dain and 
open, fea^ no discoyery, of which the crafty man is always in 
danger; and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- 
tences are so transparent, that he that nins may read than. He 
is ihe last man that finds himself to be found oiit ; and whilst 
he takes it for granted that he makes fools of others, he renders 
himself ridiculous. 



John Locke. 1632 — 1704. 

Locke is most celebrated as the author of An Essay concerning 
Human Understandings of which it has been said, by a distin^ished 
wriler, '' Few books have contributed more to rectify prejudice, to an- 
derating established errors, to diffuse a just mode of thmking, to excite 
a fearless spirit of inquiry, and yet to contain it within the boundaries 
which nature has prescribed to the human understanding." 

He also wrote upon Ofvt7 Government^ Education^ Beasondiieneu Af 
Christianity, &c. His health was always feeble ; he never married, 
but found a home at difierent times with the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
with Sir fVancis Masham. 

* 

PEQM THE PREFACE TO THE ESSAY ON THE HUMAN 

UNDERSTANDING. 

Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this essay, I 
should tell thee that fiye or six friends, meeting at my chancier, 
mud discoursing on a subject yery remote from this, found them- 
selves quickly at a stand by the difficulties that arose on eyery 
side. After we had a while puzzled ourselves, without omning any 
nearer a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts, that we took a wrong course, and that, befovp 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary 
to examine our own abilities, and see what objects our under* 
standings were, or were not, fitted to deal with. This I proposed 
to the* company, who all readily assented ; and thereupon k was 
agreed, that this should be our first inquiry. Some hasty and 
undigested thought?, on a subject I had never before considexedf 
which I set down against our next meeting, gave the first axtranee 
into this discourse ; which, having been thus begun by chance, 
was continued by entreaty, written by incoherent parcels, and, 
eftor long intorvals of neglect, resumed again, as my hnmor cr 
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ouBmaoB pennitted ; and, at last, ina retiiement wheie an attend* 
aaee cm mj health gave me leisure, it was hrought into diat 
Older thou seest it. 



DUTY OF PRESERVIIiG HEALTH. 

If by gaimng knowledge we destroy our health, we labor for 
a thing that will be useless in our hands ; and if, by harassing 
our bodies, though with a design to render ourselves more use- 
fuly we deprive ourselves of the abilities and opportunities of 
damg that good we might have done with a meaner talent, which 
God dionght sufficient for us, by having denied us the strength 
to improve it to that pitch which men of stronger constitutions 
can attain to, we rob God of so much service, and our neighbors 
o[ all that help, 'which, in a state of health, with moderate 
knowledge, we might have been able to perform. He that sinks 
his Tesael by over-loading* it, though it be with gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, will give his owner but an ill account of 
his voyage. 



OPPOSITION TO NEW DOCTRmES. 

The irnputation of novelty is a terrible charge amongst those 
who judge of men's heads, as they do of their perukes, by the 
fashion, and can allow none to be right but the received doc» 
trines. Truth scarce ever yet carried it by vote anywhere, at its 
first appearance ; new opinions are always suspected, and usuaDy 
opposed, without any other reason but because, they are not 
already common. But truth, like gold, is not the less so for 
being* newly brought out of the mine. It is trial and examina- 
tion tnust give it price, and not any antique fashion; and though 
it be not yet current by the public stamp, yet it may, for all 
that, be as old as nature, and is certainly not the less genuine. 



Edward Stillingfi; eet. 1635 — 1699. 

StiUiiu^eet was distinguished for his writings in defence of the doc- 
trines of tne church. Re enga^d in a controversy With Lo^ke upoa 
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the resarreetion of the body and the soors itnmateriali^, in^ whidi the 
latter had greatly the advantage, and the mortification StiUingfleet felt 
at the result is thought to have hastened his death. His sermons are 
esteemed for their sound sense, and the knowledge of human natoie 
they evince. 

[ESxtrad from a Sermon.] 

IMMODERATE SELF-LOVE. 

There is a love of ourselves which is founded in nature and 
reason, and is made the measure of our love to our neighbor : 
for we are to love our neighbors as ourselves ; and if there were 
no due love of ourselves, there could be none of our neighbor. 
But this love of ourselves, which is so consistent with the lore of 
our neighbor, can be no enemy to our peace ; for none can live 
more quietly and peacefully than those who love their neighbora 
as themselves. But there is a self-love which the Scripture con- 
demns, because it makes men peevish and froward, uneasy to 
themselves and to their neighbors, filling them with jeahmsiea, 
and suspicions of others with respect to themselves, making them 
apt to mistrust the intentions and designs of others towards them^ 
and so producing ill-will towards them ; and when that hath once 
got into men's hearts, there can be no long peace with tljose they 
bear a secret grudge and ill-will to. The bottom of all is, they 
have a wonderful value of themselves, and those opinions, and 
notions, and partis, and factions, they happen to be engaged in ; 
and these they make the measure of their esteem and love of 
others. As far as they comply and suit with them, so far they 
love them ; but no further. If we ask, cannot good men differ about 
some things, and yet be good still ? Yes. Cannot such love one 
another, notwithstanding such difference ? No doubt they ought 
Whence comes it, then, that a small diflference in opinion is so 
apt to make a breach in affection ? In plain truth, it is, every 
one would be thought to be infallible, if for shame they durst to 
pretend to it; and they have so good an opinion of themselves, 
that they cannot bear such as do not submit to them. From 
hence arise quarrellings and disputings, and ill language, not 
becoming men or Christians. But all this comes from their set- 
ting up themselves, and their own notions and practices, which 
Ihey would make a rul6 to the rest of the wprid ; and if otben 



bvre the sanoc opniions of themselves, it is impossiblB bat thsn 
most be 9ffAa6mg ckshings and dispatings, and fivm thenet 
Wling into difimnt parties aodfiu;tions; which can never be {se- 
ventad till they come to more reasonable c^inions oi themselTeat 
and are moie charitable and kind towards others. 



GiLBCRT BURNIT. 1643 — 1715. 

Bamet was bom at Edinburgh, and for some years was professor of 
divinity at Glasgow. He remo^ to London . In eonsequeiiee of taking 
part againsi Charles 11., be found it desirable to retire to Holland. He 
aooompanied the expedition which placed William on the throne, and 
was rewarded with the bishopric of Salisbury. His Histary of tim 
Rtfmrmation in Enfland procured him the thanks of both houses of 
Pslrliament, and it is now considered the best existing account of the 
aflbim of which it treats. He left in manuscript his famous MsUny of 
My Oum Times, in which he gives an account of the civil war, the 
Commonwealth, and the Restorltion. In this, he gives his opinions 
eoooeming men of all ranks and parties with so much freedom, sod 
exposes injustice and corru{>tion, wherever found, so fully, that he coo* 
sidCned it prudent, in his will, to order that the publication should bo 
so^fended six }rears. When it did appear, it called forth a great dsal 
of ndicule and invective. 

[Prom the " History of My Own Kmes."] 

CHARACTER OF CHARLES U. 

Charles IL was the greatest instance in history of the vaxions 
xevolutions of which any =ione man seemed capalde. He was 
, bred up, the first twelve years of his life, with the Render that 
hocame the heir of so great a crown. After that, he passed 
tfajoogh eighteen years of great inequalities ; unhappy in the 
war, in the loss of hfs father, and in the crown c{ England. 
Scotland did not only receive him, though upon terms hard of 
digestion, but made an attempt upon England for him, thong^ 
a feeble one. He lost the battle of Worcester with too much 
indifiemice. And then he showed more care of his person than 
beoama one w^ had so much at stake. He wandeied about 
England for t^ weeks after that, hiding from place to place. 
But, under all the 'apprehensions he had then upon him, he 
showed a temper so careless, and so much turned to levity, that 
he was then diverting himself with little household sports, in as 

11 
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u>0med a maaaer as tf he had made no lom, and had bem 
ife «» danger at aiL He got> at hist, o«t of England, Biit^ 
had biien oMijfad to to many, who had been ftdthfiil to kkn, and 
oMtitBd of him, that he seemed afterwaids to reeehe lo miike 
an equal return to them all ; and finding it not easy to iewa»d 
them all as they deserved, he forgot them all alike. * * He 
pursued all his diversions and irregular pleasures in a free 
career, and seemed to be as serene under the loss of a crown as 
the greatest philosopher could have been. That in which he 
aeesQed most concerned was, to find money tas supporting his 
expense. He delivered himself up to a most encnrmoos cot»(M 
of tic6, without any sort of resttaint, even from the considera- 
tion of the nearest relations. The most studied extmvaganoes 
that way seemed, to the very last, to be much delighted in and 
pursued by him. He had the art of making all pe<^le grow 
food of him at first, by a softness ih his whole way of oonveisa- 
tion, as he was certainly the best bred man of the age. But 
w]|«a it a]^[)eared how little ooald be boilt on his promise, they 
wsffe netted of the fondness that he was apt to raise in thelti. 
When he saw young men of quality, who had something more 
than ordii^ry in them, he drew them about him, and set him- 
self to corrupt them, both in religion and morality ; in which 
he proved so unhappily successful, that he left England much 
dbtmgtA, at his death, from what he had found it at his lestofa- 
tiMii. He loved to talk over all the stories of his life to erety 
iMiW itiftn diRt came about him. « # # 

Ho Went over th»n in a very graceful manner, bat so often 
and so co^^ously, that all those who had been long accustottved 
to them grew weary of them ; and ^cti he entered on these 
stcHriflBy they usually Withdrew. * # * 

Hia not showing any remotse for his ill-led life, (x amy ten* 
demsn, either for his snbjects in geneml, or for the q«een and 
liia«efvaQlB| andlus xecommending only his mnttesses and ^ek 
dukbeii to his broAer's caie, would hove been a stmaga eon* 
rkwion toaaother^ life^biitwas wsU enoii^ sirited to vH *» 
olltar yidrts of his. 
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THS OZMA PETER IN ENGLAND, IN IdM. 
I MBmioMBBy in the rektion of the fonner year, the Caa^ 
«onuig out of his owb country, on which I will now Marge. 
Hd came, this winter, over to England, and stayed some mondis 
amon^ hs. I waited often on him, and was ordered, hoth by 
the Idag and the archbishop and bishq)e, to attend upon him, and 
to ofier him such informations of our religion and constitution 
aa he was willing to receive. I had good interpreters, so I had 
wosuch free discourse with him. He is a man of very hot tem- 
psr, aooR inflamed, and very brutal in his passion. He raises his 
SAtiual heat by drinking great quantities of brandy, which he rec^ 
tifies himself, with great application ; he is subject to convulsife 
motions all over his body, and his head seems to be affected 
by these. He wants not capacity, and has a larger measure of 
knowledge than might be eicpected from his education, which 
was very indifferent ; a want of judgment, with an instability 
of temper, appear in him too often and too evidently ; he is 
mechanically turned, and seems designed by nature mther to be 
a ship-carpenter than a great prince. This was his chief study 
and exercise while he stayed here ; he wrought much with his 
own handst and made all about him work at the models of 
ships. He told me he designed a great fleet at Azoph, and with 
it to attack the Turkish empire ; but he did not seem dafiable 
of conducting so great a design, though his conduct in his wars 
since this has discovered a greater genius in him than appeared 
at that time. He was desirous to understand our doctrine, but 
he did not seem inclined to mend matters in Muscovy. He was, 
indeed, resolved to encourage learning, and to polish his people, 
by sending some of them to travel in other countries, and to draw 
atrangers to come and live among them. He seemed apjurdben- 
sive still of his sister's intrigues. There was a mixture both of 
passion and severity in his temper. He is resolute, but undfE^- 
stands little of war, and seemed not at all inquisitive that way. 
After I had seen him often, and had conversed much with him, 
I could not but adore the depths of the providence of God, (b«t 
}iad raised up such a furious man to so absolute an aotlMWtjf 
ov^ 80 great a part of the world. 
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***** 

He went from hence to the court of Vienna, where he pur- 
poeed to stay some time ; but he was called home sooner than 
he had intended, upon a discovery, or suspicion, of intrigues man- 
aged by his sister. The strangers to whom he trusted most were 
90 true to him, that those designs were crushed before he came 
back. But, on this occasion, he let loose his fury on all whom 
he suspected. Some hundreds of them were hanged, all round 
Moscow ; and it was said that he cut off many heads with his 
own hand. And so far was he. from relenting, or showing any 
sort of tenderness, that he seemed delighted with it How lotng 
he is to be the scourge of that nation, or of his neighbors, Grod 
only knows. 



William Penn. 1644—1718. 

Penn is distinguished, not only as the founder of the State of Penn- 
rrlTsnia, but as a writer in defence of the principles of the Society of 
Friends. In consequence of his Quaker views, he was repeatedly ban- 
ished from his father^s house, suffered much persecution, and was 
seyeral times thrown into prison. While confined in the Tower of 
London, he wrote No Cross^ No Crown, the most celebrated of his 
works, and still held in high esteem by the Friends. As the founder 
tod goyemor of Pennsvlyania, his perfect toleration in matters of reli- 
gion, the kindness and good faith with which he always treated the 
Iniiiuis, and the affection with which they cherished his memory, are 
well known. By his intimacy with James U., he procured the release 
of fourteen hundred and eighty of his Quaker brethren, who were in 
prison when James came to the throne. 

[Prom ''No Cross^ No Crown,''] 

AGAINST TUfi PRIDE OF NOBLE BIRTH. 

That people are generally proud of their persons, is too visi- 
ble and troublesome, especially if they have any pretence either 
to Uood or beauty ; the one has raised many quarrels among 
men, and the other among women, and men too often, for dieir 
Mkes, and at their excitements. But to the first ; what a pother 
ho this noble blood made in the world — antiquity of name or 
of fiunily — whose father or mother, great-grandfather or great- 
fmndmother, was best descended or alli^ ! What stock or 
what clan they came of! What coat of arms they g&tet 



Which had, of right, the preoedeoce ! Bat, mothinkt, oothia^- 
of man's folly has less show of reason to palliate it 

For, first, what matter is it of whom any one is deacendftdf 
that is not of ill-fame ; since it is his own virtue that ouist imt^ 
or yic€^ depress him ? An ancestor's character is no excuse ikk % 
maa'9 iU actions, hut an aggravation of his degeneracy; and 
Simce virtue comes not by generation* I neither am the bettar 
nor the worse for my fore&ther; to be sure, not in Ghxl's 
account^ nor should it be in man's. Nobody would anduie 
iiyuries the easier, or reject favors the m^re, for coming \jf tba 
hand of a man well or ill descended. I confess it wfore gi«ater 
honar to have had no blots, and with a hereditary estate to have 
had a lineal descent of worth ; but that was never found ; bo, iu»t 
in. the mo9t blessed of families on earth — I mean Abraham'a* 
Tq he descended of wealth and titles, fills no roan's bead with 
bcaina, ox heart with truth ; those qualities come firom a hi^^ief 
cause. 'T is vanity, then, and most condemnable pcidet £mp .h 
man of bulk and character to despise another of less size in the 
world, and of meaner alliance, for want of them ; because the 
latter may have the merit, where the former has only the efiects 
of it in an ancestor ; and though the one be great by means of 
a fbrefether, the other is so too, but His by his own; then,,{tiayt: 
whidb ia the bravest man of the two ? 

** O,*' says the person proud of blood, " it was never a good 
world since we have had so many upstart gentlemen!'' But 
mdiat should others have said of that man^ ancestor, when he 
started first up into the knowledge of the world ? For he, and 
all men and families, ay, and all states and kingdoms too, hare 
had their upstarts, that », their beginnings. This is like being 
the true church, because old, not because good ; foe families to 
be noble by being eld, and not by being virtuoiUk No such 
iPaXter; it must be age in virtue, or else virtue befbie ag^;. ^r, 
otherwise* a man should be noble by means of hia pfedecesapr, 
and yet the predecessor less noble than he, beoause he wa9 4m^ 
acquirer; which is a pamdox that will puzzle all their heialdzjr 
to explain. Strange ! that they should be more noble than ^0% 
ancestor, that, got their nobility fox them! But i£ ,tihfi9i^biR 
abeuxd, as it is, then the upstaxt is the noble loail-ix^a f^n 

11* 
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ihfkt got it by his Tirtue ; and those only are entitled to his 
honor that are imitators of his virtue ; the rest may bear his 
name from his blood, but that is all. If virtue, then, give 
nobility, irtiich heathens themselves agree, then fiunilies are no 
kmger truly noble than they are virtuous. * * * No, let 
Uood and name go together ; but pray, let nobility and virtue 
keep company, for they are nearest of kin. *T is thus posited > 
by Ood himself, that best knows how to apportion things with 
an equal and just hand. He neither likes nor dislikes by 
descent ; nor does he regard what people were, but are. * * 
But, methinks, it would suffice to say, our own eyes see that 
men of Uood, out of their gear and trappings, without their 
ftathers and finery, have no more marks . of honor by nature 
stamped upon them than their inferior neighbors. Nay, them- 
selves being judges, they will frankly tell us they feel all those 
passions in their blood that make them like other men, if not 
ftirther fiom the virtue that truly dignifies. 



Thomas Otwat. 1651 — 1685. 

Otway was the soa of a clergyman, and was educated at Oxford. After 
leaving college, he* for a time performed as an actor on the London 
stage. He was not adapted to this prpfeasion, but it gave him a 
knowledge of dramatic art, which was seryioeable to bim afterwards as 
a writer of plays. Irregularity and extravagance in his habits caused 
him to be always in poverty and suffering. By one account, his death 
is said to have been occasioned by swallowing hastily, afier long fiist- 
ing, a piece of bread given him in charity ; another states that he died 
of fever occasioned by fatigue, or by drinking immoderately of water, 
nHieD heated. 7A« Orphan ^ and Venke Preserved, are the tragedies 
OB which his fiuoae chiefly rests. In some scenes of passionate a&ction 
he b thought to excel even Shakspeare. 

SCENE FROM VENICE PRESERVED. 

PriuU. No more! • 1*11 hear no more! begone, and leave me! 

Jij^fer. Not hear me ! by my suffering, but you shall ! 
My lord, my lord ! I 'm not that abject wretch 
Ton think me. Patience ! Where 's the distance throws 
lb bade ao fiur, but I may boldly speak 
b nj^ Plough proud oppiessioii wiU not heat mt ? 

rtL Bftfi yon not wronged mat 
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Jrf. Could my nature e'er 
Have brooked injustice, or the doing wrongs, 
I need not now thus low have bowed myself, 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
Wronged you ? 

Pri, Yes, wronged me ! in the nicest point. 
The honor of my house, you Ve dcme me wrong. . 
You may remember — for I now will speak, 
And ui^ its baseness — when you first came home 
From travel, with such hopes as made you looked o&t 
By all men's eyes, a youth of expectation ; 
Pleased with your growing virtues, I received you; 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits ; 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune, too, 
My very self, was yours ; you might have used me 
To your best service ; like an open friend, 
I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; 
When, in requital of my best endeavors. 
You treacherously practised to undo me ; 
Seduced the weakness of my age's darling. 
My only child, and stole her from my bosom. 
O, Belvidera ! 

Jaf. 'T is to me you owe her ; 
Childless had you been else, and in the grave, 
Your name ^inct — no more Priuli heard of. 
You may remember, scarce five yeara have past 
Since in your brigantine you sailed to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; _ 
And I was with you. Your unskilful pilot 
Dashed us upon a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety — entered first yourself;— * 
The afirighted Belvidera, following next. 
As ^e stood trembling on the vessel's side, 
Was by a wave washed off into the deep ; 
When instantly I plunged into the sea. 
And buffeting the billows to her rescue, 
Bedeemedher life with half die loss of mintw . , 

Like a rich conquest, in one hand I boie her. 
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And with llie other dashed the saticy wares, 
That thronged and pressed to rob me of my prise. 
I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, you thanked me ; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for, from that hour, she loved me, 
Till for her Kfe she paid me with herself. 

Pri, You stole her from me ! like a thief, you stole her, 
At dead of night ! — that cursed hour you chose 
To rifle me of all my .heart held dear ! 
May aU your joys in her prove false, like mine ! 
A sterile fortune and a' barren bed 
Attend yon both ! continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still ! 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you, till at last you find 
Thd curse of disobedience all your portion ! 

Jaf, Half of your curse you have bestowed in vain. 
Heaven has already crowned our faithful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mofther's beauty ; 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grandsire, 
And happier than his father I 

Pri, Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries ; whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps, in bitterness and want ! 

Jaf, You talk as if 'twould please you. 

Pri. 'T would, by heaven ! 

Taf, Would I w&re in my grave ! 

Pri. And she, too, with thee ! 
For, living here, you 're but my cursed remembraneeiB; 
I once was happy f 

Jaf. You use me thus, because you know my sottt 
Is fond of Belvidera. You perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat m^. 
Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid The with, what hinders mo 
But I might send her back to you with contumely', ' ^ 
And court »y Ibnune where she would l)e Idadef . 
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Pri, You daie not do *t 

Jaf, Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 
My heart, that awes me, is too much my master ; 
Three years are passed since first our vows were plighted, 
During which time, the world must hear me witness, 
I Ve treated Belvidem like your daughter, 
The daughter of a senator of Venice ; 
Distinction, place, attendance, and observance. 
Due to her birth, she always has commanded ; 
Out of my little fortune I Ve done this. 
Because, though hopeless e'er to win your nature, 
The world might see I loved her for herself. 
Not as tiie heiress of the great Priuli. 

Pri. No more. 

Jaf, Yes, all, and then adieu forever. 
There 's not a wretch that lives on common charity 
But 's happier than me : for I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never waked but to a joyful morning; 
And now must fall, like a full ear of com, * 
Whose blossom 'scaped, yet 's withered in the ripening. 

Pri. Home, and be humble ! study to retrench ; 
Discharge the lazy vermin in thy hall. 
Those pagesCnts of thy folly ; 
Reduce the glittering trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state ; 
Then to some suburb cottage both retire ; 
Drudge to feed loathsome life ; get brats, and starve ! 
Home, home, I say ! (Exit.) 

Jaf. Yes, if my heart would let me — 
This. proud, this swelling heart; home I would go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes^ 
Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors. 
I *ve now not fifty ducats in the world. 
Yet still I am in love, and pleased with rain. 
O, Belvidem ! ! she is my wife — 
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And we will bear our wayward fate together, 
But ne 'er know comfort more ! 



(Enter Bdvidera,) 

Bdvidera. My lord, my love, my refuge ! 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face ! 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprightly joys. 
O, smile, as when our loves were in their spring. 
And cheer my fainting soul ! 

Jaf, As when our loves 
Were in their spring! Has then my fortune changed thee? 
Art thou not, Belvidera, still the same 
Kind, good and tender, as my arms first found thee ? 
If thou art altered, where shall I have harbor ? 
Where ease my loaded heart ? O ! where complain I 

Bel, Does this appear like cliange, or love decayii^, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom. 
With all the resolution of strong truth ? 
I joy more in thee 

Than did thy mother, when she hugged thee first, 
Ai^ blessed the gods for all her travail past. 

Jaf, Can there in woman be such glorious faith ? 
Sure, all ill stories of thy sex are felse ! 
Oh, woman! lovely woman ! Nature made thee' 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you I 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you ; 
There 's in you all that we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! 

Bd, If love be treasure, we '11 be wondrous ridu 
O ! lead me to some desert, wide and wild, 
Barren as our misfortunes, ydiere my soul 
' May have its vent, — where I may tell aloud. 
To the high heavens, and every listening planet. 
With what a boundkss stock my bosom 'a fifaug^ ! 

Jaf, 0, Belvidera ! doubly I 'm a beggar — 



Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee ! 

Want, worl^y want, that hungry, meagn fiend. 

Is at dry heels, and chases me in view. 

Chinst thou bear cold and hunger ? Can these limbsi 

Framed for the tender offices of We, 

Sadoie the bitter grips of smarting poverty ? 

Wli6n banished by our miseries abroad, 

As suddenly we shall be, to seek out, 

In some far climate, where our names are strangeiB, 

For chaiitable succor, wilt thou linen, 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together, ^ 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round^our heads, 

Wik thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with We? 

Bd. O ! I will lore, even in madness, love thee ! 
Hough my distracted senses should forsake me, 
I 'd find some intervals when my poor heart 
Should 'suage itself, and be let loose to thine. 
Though the bare earth be all our resting place. 
Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 
I '11 make this arm a pillow ktr thy head ; 
And, as thou si^^ing liest, and swelled with sorroir, 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 
Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 

Jttf. Hear this, you heavens,and wonder how you made bsrl 
Rrign, leign, ye monarchs, that divide the world ! 
Busy rebellion ne'er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine ; 
Like gaudy ships, the obsequious billows &U, 
And rise again to lift you in your pride ; 
Hey wait but for a storm, and then devour you \ 
I, in my private bark, already wrecked, 
Ukb a poor merchant, driven to unknown land, 
lliathad, by chance, packed up his duncest treasavs 
In ofts dear casket, and saved only that; 
Since I ttHist wander further on the sh^tte. 
Thai hRi( fiky little, but my pifKriciis «tiMe, 
B^R>lve to scorn and ttust my fate no moVe. 
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Daviil Difoi. 1661 — 1731. 

Defoe was born in London, and was the son of a butcher. He 
engaged in seYeral Tarieties of trade, but without success. He took 
the side of the Whigs, in the political controTcrsies of his day, and 
turned his ironical and satirical talents against his opponents so pow- 
erfully, that he was charged with libel by the House of Conunons, 
fined, set in the pillory, and imprisoned. In a Hymn to the Pillory, 
he wittily calls it 

" A hieroglyphic state michine, 
Condemned to punish fancy in." 

Tet, his character stood so hiffh that he was employed by the oourt of 
Queen Anne on a mission to Scotland. He at length abandoned poli- 
tics, and at the a^e of fif^-five, after " his spirit had been broken, and 
his means wasted, by persecution, and his health struck down by apo- 
plexy,*' composed his Robinson Crusoe, and a great number of fictions 
that followed it. His life '* seems to have been one of continued strug- 
gle with want, dnlness, and persecution. He died insolvent, author 
of two hundred and ten books and pamphlets. As a novelist he was 
the fiither of Richardson, and j)artly of Fielding ; as, an essayist, he 
suggested the Tatler and Spectator ; and in grave irony he may lunve 
given to Swifl his first lessons." 

[From the " Life of Colonel Jack,"] 
THE TROUBLES OF A.YOUNG THIEF. 

I HAVE often thought since that, and with some mirth too, 
how I had really more wealth than I knew what to do with, — 
[five pounds, his share of the plunder ;] — for lodging I had none, 
nor any box or drawer to hide my money in, nor had I any 
pocket but such as I say was full of holes. I knew nobody in the 
worid, that I could go and desire them to lay it up for me ; for, 
being a poor, naked, ragged boy, they would presently say I 
had robbed somebody, and perhaps lay hold of me, and my 
money would be my crime, as they say it often is in foreign 
countries ; and now, as I was full of wealth, behold I was fiill 
of care, for what to do to secure my money, I could not tell ; 
and this held me so long, and was so vexatious to me the next 
day, that I truly sat down and cried. 

Nothing could be more perplexing than this money was to me, 
all that night. I carried it in my hand a good while, for it was 
in gold all but 14s. ; and that is to say, it was four guineas, and 
that 14s. was more difficult to carry than the four guineas. At 
hurt, I sat down and pulled 6fir one of my shoes, and piat die four 



gaineafi into that; but afiber I had gone a while, my shoe huxt 
me so I could not go ; so I was &iu to sit 'down again, and taks 
U out of my shoe, and carry it in my band; then I found adirty 
linen rag in the street, and I took that up, and wzapt it all ten 
gether, and carried it in that a good way. # «" # 

Well, I carried it home with me to my lodging in the glass* 
house, and when I went to go to sleep, I knew not what to do 
with it ; if I had let any of the black crew I was with know of 
it, I should have been smothered in the ashes for it, or robbed 
of it, or some trick or other put upon me for it ; so I knew not 
what to do, but lay with it in my hand, and my hand in my 
bos(Hn ; but then sleep went from mine eyes. O, the weight of 
human care I I, a poor beggar-boy, could not sleep, so soon as 
I had but a little money to keep, who, before that, could have 
slept upon a heap of brick-bats, stones or cinders, or anywhere, 
as sound as a rich man does on his down bed, and sounder too. 

Every now and then dropping asleep, I should dream that my 
money was lost, and start like one frightened ; then, finding it 
fast in my hand, try to go to sleep again, but could not for a 
long while ; then drop and start again. At last a fancy came 
into my head, that if I fell asleep, I should dream of the money, 
and talk of it in my sleep, and tell that 1 had money; which, if 
I should do, and one of the rogues should hear me, they would 
pick it out of my bosom, and my hand too, without waking me ; 
and after that thought, I could not sleep a wink more : so I 
passed that night over in care and anxiety enough ; and this, 1 
may safely say, was the first night's rest that I had lost by the 
cares of this life, and the deceitfulness of riches. 

As soon as it was day, I got out of the hole we lay in, and 
rambled abroad in the fields towards Stepney ; and there I mused 
and considered what I should do with this money, and many a 
time I wished that I had not had it ; for, after all my ruminat- 
ing upon it, and what course I should take with it, or where I 
should put it, I could not hit upon any one thing, or any possi- 
ble method to secure it ; and it perplexed me so, that at last, 
as I said just now, I sat down and cried heartUy. 

When my crying was over, my case was the same; I had the 
money still, and what to do with it I could not tell. At last it 

12 
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GBma into my head, that I should look out for some hole in a 
tree, and seek to hide it there, till F should have occasion for it 
Big with this discovery, as I then thought it, I began to lodk about 
me for a tree ; bat there were no trees in the fields about Step- 
ney or Mile-end that looked fit for my purpose ; and if there 
were any that I began to look narrowly at, the fields were so 
full of people, that they would see if I went to hide anything 
there ; and I thought the people eyed me, as it were, and that 
two men in particular followed me, to see what I intended to do. 

This drove me further off ; and I crossed the road at Mile-end, 
and in the middle of the town went down a lane that goes away 
to the Blind Beggar's, at Bethnal Green. When I got a little 
way in the lane, I found a foot-path over the fields, and in those 
fields several trees for my turn, as I thought ; at last, one tree 
had a little hole in it, pretty high out of my reach, and I climbed 
up the tree to get it ; and when I came there, I put my hand in, 
and found, as I thought, a place very fit ; so I placed my treasure 
there, and was mighty well satisfied with it; but behold, putting 
my hand in again, to lay it more commodiously, as I thought, of 
a sudden it slipped away from me, and I found the tree was hol- 
low, and my little parcel was fallen out of my reach, and how 
far it might go in, I knew not ; so that, in a word, my money was 
gone, irrecoverably lost ; there could be no room so much as to 
hope ever to see it again, for it was a vast great tree. 

As young as I was, I was now sensible what a fool I was 
before, that I could not think of ways to keep my money, but I 
must come thus far to throw it into a hole, where I could not 
reach it Well, I thrust my hand quite up to my elbow, but no 
bottom was to be found, nor any end of the hole or cavity ; I 
got a stick of the tree, and thrust it in a great way, but all was 
one ; then I cried, nay, roared out, I was in such a passion ; then 
I got down the tree again, then up again, and thrust in my hand 
again, till I scmtched my arm, and made it bleed, and cried all 
the while most violently ; then I began to think I had not so 
much as a half-penny of it left for a half-penny roll, and I was 
hungry, and then I cried again. Then I came away in despair, 
cijnng and roaring like a little boy that had been whipped ; then 
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I went back again to the tree, and up the tree again, and thus I 
did sereral times. 

The last time I had gotten up the tree, I happened to come 
down, not on the same side that I went up and came do¥m 
before, but on the other side of the tree, and on the other side of 
the bank also ; and behold, the tree had a great open place in 
the side of it, close to the ground, as old hollow trees often have ; 
and looking in the open place, there lay my money and my linen 
rag, all wrapped up, just as I had put it into the hole ; for the tree 
4>eing hollow all the way up, there had been some moss, or light 
stuff, which I had not judgment enough to know was not firm, 
that had given way when it came to drop out of my hand, and 
so it had slipped quite down at once. 

I was but a child, and I rejoiced like a child, for I hollowed 
quite out aloud when I saw it ; then I ran to it, and snatched it 
up, hugged and kissed the dirty rag a hundred times ; then 
danced and jumped about, ran from one end of the field to the 
other; and, in short, I knew not what, much less do I know now 
what I did, though I shall never forget the thing; either what a 
sinking grief it was to my heart when I thought I had lost it, or 
what a flood of joy overwhelmed me when I had got it again. 

While I was in the first transport of my joy, as I have said, I 
ran about, and know not what I did ; but when that was over, 
I sat down, opened the cloth the money was in, looked at it, told 
it, found it was all there, and then I fell a-crying as violently as 
I did before, when I thought I had lost it. 



Jonathan Swift. 1667 — 1745. 

Swift was born in Dnblin, educated at Trinity College, in that city, 
and afterwards repaired to Oxford, where be received the degree of 
M.A. He took orders in the Irish church, and after holding the offices 
of prebend, vicar, and rector of different places, he was made Dean of 
St. J^trick's. His faxher dying in poverty before his birth, the cir- 
ctunstances of want and dependence, with which he was early fiuniliar, 
had such a depressing effect upon his mind, that he adopted the custom 
of observing his birth-day as a period of sorrow, on which he would 
read Job's execration of the day upon which it was said, *' that a man- 
child was born." He spent some time in England, and was intimately 
acquainted with Pope, Arbuthnot, Steele, and Addison. He is con- 
sidered the most powerful and original prose wtitot q(C Voa %i^^ — '^k^ 
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itmft kMwMf9 of hHmaB natare, and power of SBigniog naXttf^ 
being his most marked characteristics. GuUiver^s TraceU^ and the Tak 
of a Tfib^ are his most famous works. His Verses on his own Deaih 
wn the best 6iatD|^ of his poetical talent. At the age of about twenty- 
one, he bscame attached to a lady, whom be has immortalized under 
the name of Stella. She was the daughter of his friend's steward, 
and either from pride or ambition, he put off indefinitely his marriage 
Co her, and kept her for a long time m a state injurious both to iMr 
peace and reputation, though professing to ** love her better than his 
life, a thousand million times.*' When above forty years of age, a 
young lady of eighteen, whose fancy name was Vanessa, became pas- 
sionately attached to him. Flattered with her love, he did not declare 
to her his relation to Stella, but suffered her to wreok her happiness, 
and cut short her life, in the indulgence of a hopeless attachment. He 
was at last secretly married to Stella, in the garden of the deanery ; bat 
she died without any public acknowledgment of the tie. In extenua- 
tion of his conduct, it may be supposed that the malady which he him- 
self anticipated, — in the saying, as he pointed to a noble* elm, much 
decayed at its upmost branches, *' I shall be like that tree, I shall die 
at the top,'' — was then lurking about him. Scott said of him, '' The 
stage darkened ere the curtain fell." For the last three years of his 
life, he was almost totally silent — the last year, he spoke not a word. 
He left his fortune, amounting to X 10,000, to the founding of a luna- 
tic asylum in Dublin. 



[JPVoffi the deteriptUm of the Academy of Ladoga^ in " ChdUper'e TVavett."] 

SATIRE ON PRETENDED PHILOSOPHERS AND 

PROJECTORS. 

I WAfl received very kindly by the warden, and went for many 
days to the academy. Every room hath in it one or more pro- 
jector, and I believe I c^uld not be in fewer than five bandied 
rooms. 

The first man I saw was of a meagre aspect, with sooty hands 
and face, his hair and beard long, ragged, and singed in several 
places. His clothes, shirt and skin, were all of the same color. 
He had been eight years upon a project for extracting sun-beams 
out of cucumbers, which were to be put into vmls hermetically 
sealed, and let out to warm the air, in raw, inclement summers. 
He told me he did not doubt, in eight years more, that he shotdd 
be able to supply the governor's gardens with sunshine at a 
reasonable rate. 

# * # # # # . 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had contrived a 
mm method for building houses, by begianiag at the foot^ mid 
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mxkfaig downwBidt to the foandatkm ; wliich he jottified to me 
by ibe like practice of thoee two pradent ineecti, the bee and die 
spider. 

One illustrious person more, who is called, among them, the 
aniversal artist, told us he had been thirty years employing his 
thou^ts for the improvement of human life. He had two large 
rooms, full of wonderful curiosities, and fifty men at work ; some 
were condensing air into a dry, tangible substance, by extracting 
the nitre, and letting the aqueous or fluid particles percolate ; 
others sof^ning marble for pillows and pin-cushions; others 
petrifying the hoofs of a living horse, to preserve them from 
foundering. 

We crossed a walk, to the other part of the academy, where 
the projectors of speculative learning resided. 

The first professor I saw was in a very large room, with forty 
pupils about him. After salutation, observing me to look ear- 
nestly upon a frame, which took up the greatest part of both the 
length and breadth of the room, he said : — Every one knew how 
laborious the usual method is of attaining to arts and sciences ; 
whereas, by his contrivance, the most ignorant person, at a rea- 
sonable charge, and with a little bodily labor, may write books 
in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, mathematics, and theology, 
without the least assistance from genius or study. He then led 
me to the frame, about the sides whereof all his pupils stood in 
ranks. It was twenty feet square, placed in the middle of the 
romn. The superficies was composed of several bits of wood, 
about the bigness of a die, but some larger than others. They 
were all linked t<^ether by slender wires. These bits of wood 
were covered on every square with paper pasted on them ; and 
on these papers were written all the words of their language, in 
their several moods, tenses and declensions, but without any 
order The professor then desired me to observe, for he was 
going to set his engine at work. The pupils, at his command, 
took each of them hold of an iron handle, whereof there were 
forty fixed round the edges of the frame ; and giving them a sud- 
den turn, the whole disposition of the words was entirely changed; 

12* 
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He ikm canMUnnried dx and thirt^r of die lade te nad Ad 
eral lioee eDftl]r» ae they appeared upoo the fioame ; and iriieit 
they found three or four words together, that might make part 
of a sentence, they dictated to the four remaining boys, ^wfao 
were tcribee. This work was lepeated three or four tiiaes; and 
at every tttm« the engine was so contrived, that the worda 
shifted into new places, as the square Ints of wood moved tqpeide 
down. 

Six hours a day, the students were employed in this labor ; 
and the profesaor showed me several volomes, in large folio, 
already collected, of broken sentences, which he intended. to 
piece together, and out of those rich materials to give the world 
a complete body of all arts and sciences. 

I was at the mathematical school, where the master taught his 
pupils after a method scarce imaginable to us in Eurc^pe. Tlie 
proposition and demonstration were written on a thin wafer, 
with ink composed of a cephalic tincture. This the student was 
to swallow, upon a fasting stomach, and, for three days following, 
eat nothing but bread and water. As the wafer digested, th^ 
tincture mounted to his brain, bearing the proposition along 
with it. * * * 

In the school of political projectors, there w^s a most ingen- 
ious doctor, who, when parties in a state were violent, offered 
a wonderful contrivance to reconcile them. The method is 
this : «-* You take a hundred leaders of each party ; you dispose 
them into couples of such whose heads are nearest of a size ; 
then let two nice operators saw off the occiput of each couple 
at the same time, in such manner that tlie brain may be equally 
divided. Let the occiputs thus cut oflf be interchanged, apply- 
ing each to the head of his opposite party-man. It seems, 
indeed, to be a work that requireth some exactness ; but the pro- 
fessor assured us, that, if it were dexterously performed, the 
eure would be infallible. For he argued thus: that the two 
half brains being left to debate the matter between themselves 
within the space of one skull, would soon come to a good undexf 
standing, and produce that modexation, as well as regularity of 
thinking, ao much to be wished for in the lieada of those whet 
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irangkM ihty came into the world to watch and goFem ili 
mutioiiB; aad as to difference of brains, in quantity or qnalityt 
anson^ those who are directors in faction, the docUHr assured aS| 
fiaaoL his own knowledge, that it was a perfect trifle. 



f- 



[From •« The Toiler,"] 

OVERSTRAINED POLITENESS, OR VULGAR HOSPI- 
TALITY. 

Tbosb inferior duties of life, which the French call let petites 
morales, or the smaller morals, are with us distinguished hy the 
name of good manners, or breeding. This I look upon, in the 
general xiotion of it, to be a sort of artificial good sense, adapted 
to the meanest capacities, and introduced to make mankind 
easy in their commerce with each other. It is odd to consider, 
that, for want of common discretion, the very end of good breed- 
ing is wholly perverted ; and civility, intended to make us easy, 
is employed in laying chains and fetters upon us, in debarring 
us of our wishes, and in crossing our most reasonable desires 
and inclinations. This abuse reigneth chiefly in the country, 
as I found, to my vexation, when Iwas last there, in a visit I 
made to a neighbor, about two miles from my cousin. As ^oon 
as I entered the parlor, they put me into the great chair, that 
stood close by a huge fire, and kept me theie by force, until I 
was almost stifled. Then a boy came, in a great hurry, to pull 
off my boots, which I in vain opposed, urging that I must return 
soon after dinner. In the mean time, the good lady whispered 
her eldest daughter, and slipped a key into her hand. The girl 
returned instantly with a beer-glass, half full of aqua mirahUis 
and syrup of gilly-flowers. I took as much as I had a mind 
for ; but madam vowed I should drink it off, for she was sure it 
would do me good, after coming out of the cold air ; and I was 
forced to 'obey,— ^ which absolutely took away my stomacfau 
When dinner came in, I had a mind to sit at a distance from 
the fire ; but they told me it was as much as my life was worth, 
and set me with my back just against it. Although my* aj^pe- 
tite were quito gone, I resolved to' force down as much as I 
could, aad desired the leg of a pulkft " Indeed, Mr. 
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ftefi*,** aayi the lady, " you must eat a wing, to obl^ me;* and^ 
•0 put a couple upon my plate. I was persecuted at this nte, 
dtlring the ifdiole meal. As often as I called for small beer, the 
master tipped the wink, and the servant Inrought me a brimmer 
of October. Some time after dinner, I ordered my cousin's 
man, who came with me, to get ready the horses ; but it was 
resolved I should not stir that night ; and when I seemed pretty 
much bent upon going, they ordered the stable-door to be 
locked, and the children hid my cloak and boots. The next 
question was, what I would have for supper ? I said, I never 
eat anything at night ; but was, at last, in my own defence, 
obliged to name the first thing that came into my head. After 
three hours, spent chiefly in apologies for my entertainment, 
insinuating to me " that this was the worst time of the year 
for provisions ; that they were at a great distance from any mar- 
ket ; that they were afraid I should be starved ; and that diej 
knew they kept me to my loss," the lady went, and left me to 
her husband, for they took special care I should never be alone. 
As soon as her back was turned, the little Misses ran backwards , 
and forwards every moment, and constantly, as they came in or 
went out, made a courtesy directly at me, which, in good man* 
nars, I was forced to return with a bow, and " Your humble ser- 
vant, pretty Miss.'' Exactly at eight, the mother came up, and 
discovered, by the redness of her face, that supper was not far oflf. 
It was twice as large as the dinner, and my persecution doubled 
in proportion. 

I desired, at my usual hour, to. go to my repose ; and was 
conducted to my chamber by the gentleman, his lady, and the 
whole train of children. They importuned me to drink some* 
thing before I went to bed ; and upon my refusing, at last left a 
bottle of stingo, as they called it, for fear I should wake and be 
thi^isty in the night. I was forced, in the morning, to rise and 
dress myself in the dark, because they would not suffer my 
kinsman's servant to disturb me at the hour I wished to be 
called. I was now resolved to break through all measures, to get 
away ; and, after sitting down to a monstrous breakfast of cold 
beef, mutton, neat's-tongues, venison-pasty, and stale beer, took 
leave of the family. But the gentleman would ntcda ate 
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3B0 pAit of my way, and carry me a short cut through his own 
grounds, which he told me would save half a mile's ridiog. 
This last piece of civility had like to have cost me. dear, being 
once or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping over his ditches, 
and at last forced to alight in the dirt ; when my horse, haying 
slipped his bridle, mn away, and took us up more than an hour 
to recover him again. It is evident, that none of the absurdities 
I met with in this visit proceeded from an ill intention* but ftam 
a wrong judgment of complaisance, and a misapplication in the 
rules of it 



Sim Richard Steele. 1671 — 1720. 

To Steele belongs the credit of first conceiving the idea of attacking 
the vices and follies of the age, through the medium of a periodieiu 
paper. This was the Tatler, a small sheet, appearing three times a 
webk. His friend Addison began to assist him with a few papers, and 
soon, in a somewhat modified form, it was changed to the Spectator^ 
wiuok, published daily, was reoeived at the breakfast-tables of persons 
of taste, and in which Steele and Addison were equally interested ; -«- 
the humorous sketches being mostly by the former, and those of a grave 
ehaiacter by the latter. The Guordian was another publication of the 
aaase kind, sustained by the same writers. The influence of theiiejMib- 
hcatioas on the morality, piety, manners and intelligence, of the Eng- 
lish people, was very beneficial. 

[Prwn, " Tlu Chiordian,'*] 

STORY-TELLING. 

' ToM Lizard told us a story, the other day, of some persons 
which our family know very well, with so much humor and 
life, that it caused a great deal of mirth at the tea-table. His 
brother, Will, the Templar, was highly delighted with it; and 
the next day, being with some of his Inns-of-court acquaintance, 
resolved to entertain them with what he called '*a pleasant 
humor enough." I was in great pain for him when I heard Um 
begin, and was not at all surprised to find the company very 
little moved by it. Will blushed, looked round the room, and, 
with a forced laugh, " Faith, gentlemen," said he, " I do not 
Imow what makes you look so grave ; it was an admirable stojy 
whenlheardit!" 
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When I came home, I fell into a profoand confemplatkm 
upon stoiy-telling; and, as I have nothing so much at heart as 
the good of my country, I resolved to lay down 8<Hne ^recao- 
tions upon this subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is bom, as well as a 
poet. It is, I think, certain, that some men have such a peculiar 
cast of mind, that they see things in another light than men of 
grave dispositions. Men of lively imaginations and a mirdiful 
temper will represent things to their hearers in the same man- 
ner as they themselves were aflfected with th^m ; and iidieiees 
serious spirits might perhaps have been disgusted at the sight of 
some odd occurrences in life, yet the very same occurrences shall 
please them in a well-told story, where the disagreeable parts 
of the images are concealed, and those only which are pleasing 
exhibited to the fancy. Story-telling is, therefore, not an art, 
but what we call a ''knack;" it doth not so much subsist upon 
wit as upon humor ; and, I will add, that it is not perfect with- 
out proper gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend 
such merry emotions of the mind. 

I would advise all professors of this art never to tell stories 
but as they seem to grow out of the subject-matter of ^e con- 
versation, or as they serve to illustrate or enliven it Stories 
that are very common are generally irksome, but may be aptly 
introduced, provided they be only hinted at, and mentioned by 
way of allusion. Those that are altogether new should never 
be ushered in without a short and pertinent character of the 
persons concerned. A little circumstance in the complexion or 
dress of the man you are talking of, sets his image^ before the 
hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the story. Besides the mark- 
ing distinct characters, and selecting pertinent circumstances, it 
is likewise necessary to leave off in time, and end smartly ; so 
thajt there is a kind of drama in the forming the stoiy ; and the 
manner of conducting and pointing it is the same as in an epi- 
gram. It is a miserable thing, after one hath raised the expect- 
ation of the company by humorous charactera, and a pretty 
conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no retreating; 
and how poor is it for a story-teller to end his relation by say- 
%, "Tiiat'sall!" 
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• As the chooting of pertinent circumstances it the life of 
a ntxay^ so the collectors of impertinent particulars are the 
very bane and opiates of conversation. Poor Ned Pappy — 
he 's gone ! — was a yery honest man, but was so ezcessirely 
tedious over his pipe, that he was not to be enduredi He knew 
so exactly what they had for dinner, when such a thing hap- 
pened ; in what ditch his bay horse had his sprain at that time ; 
and how his man John — no, it was William — started a hare 
in the common field, that he never got to the end of his tale. 
Then he was exceedingly particular in marriages and intermar- 
riages, and cousins twice or thrice removed ; and whether such 
a thing happened at the latter end of July, or the beginning of 
August. He had a marvellous tendency, likewise, to digres- 
sion, insomuch that if a considerable person was mentioned in his 
story, he would straightway launch out mto an episode of him ; 
and again, if in that person's story he had occasion to remember a 
third man, he broke off, and gave us his history, and so on. He 
always put me in mind of what Sir William Temple informs us 
of the tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, who are hired to tell 
stories of giants and enchanters, to lull people asleep. These 
historians are oMiged, by their bargain, to go on, without stop- 
ping ; so that, after the patient hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a 
long nap, he is sure to find the operator proceeding in his work. 
Ned procured the like efiect in me, the last time I was with him. 
As he was in the third hour of his story, and very thankful 
that his memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbow- 
chair. He was much affronted at this, till I told him, " Old 
friend, you have your infirmity, and I have mine." 



— -♦- 



Joseph Addison. 1672 — 1719. 

It is upon Addison's prosA writings, in the Tailer, Spectator^ and 
Guardian^ which have been referred to in the notice of Steele, that his 
fiune chiefly rests. In these, both in matter and manner, he was 
superior to Steele ; and to them the English language is '* indebted for 
the formation of a style, beyond all former precedent, pure, fescinating 
and correct.'* *' They also led the way to just criticism, and to the 
beginning of a true taste in the fields of fancy and picturesque beauty." 
Addison first distinguish^ himself as a poet. His ttiOi^Y ot Oocto v% 
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ewMidarad a tie vMk of sn, hut to Mietmi in Jn — iei» i n X i w it » Aat 
it is not brouffht u{>oii the eUge. His poetical Letter from Iltiljf ham 
been very mucn admired. He held varioos public offices of importance, 
and engaged with interest in the politics of his day. He married tiie 
CottatM»Hiowager of Warwiek, but was nnhappy in the eonnectioB. 
** His quarrels with Pope and Steele throw some disagreeable shades 
among the lights and beauties of the picture ; but enough will still 
remain to establish Addison's title to the charaeter of a good dmb and 
a sincere Christian.'* 

[From the tragedy 9f**Cata."] 

CATO'S SOLILOQUY. 

tOtto alone, In a thoughtful posture. Plato's book on the Immortalitj of the Soul in Ua 
hand, ana a drawn sword on the table }tj him.} 

It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well ! — * • 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
Thi« longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of billing into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'T is the divinity diat stirs within us ; 
'T is heaven itself, that points out a hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being. 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass I 
The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a power above us— 
And ^at there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works — he must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when ? or where ? This world was made for C»Sur. 
I 'm weary of conjectures. This must end them. 

{Laying his fiand on his sword*) 
Thus am I doubly armed ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
Thft soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At &e dmwn dagger, and defies its pornt 
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The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Glow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Utihurt amidst the wars of elements. 
The wrecks of matter and the crush of worlds. 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me t 
This lethargy which creeps through all my senses ? 
Nature, oppressed, and harassed out with care. 
Sinks down to rest This once I *11 favor her, 
That my awakened soul may take her flight. 
Renewed in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An ofiering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man's rest ; Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifierent in his choice to sleep or die. 



l^ 



ON THE USE OF THE TAN. 

Mk. Spectatoe : — Women are armed with fens, as men with 
swords, and sometimes do more execution with them. To the 
end, therefore, that ladies may be entire mistresses of the 
weapon which they bear, I have erected an academy for the 
training up of young women in the exercise of the fen, accord- 



ing to the most feshionable airs and motions that are now prac- 
tised at court. The ladies who carry fans under me are drawn 
up, twice a day, in my great hall, where they are instructed in 
the use of their arms, and exercised by the following words of 
command : Handle your fans. Unfurl your fans. Discharge your 
fans. Ground your fans. Recover your fans, Flutter your fans. 
By the right observation of these few plain words of command, 
a woman of a tolerable genius, who will appily herself diligently 
to her exercise for the space of but one half-year, shall be able 
to give her faii all the graces that can possibly enter inio 'iHSit 
little modish machined 

But to the end that my readers may form to themselvies a ' 
right notion of this exercise, I beg leave to explain it to dibixf 
in all its parts. When my female regiment is drawn v$ in 
array, with every one her weapon in her hand, upon my gvmg 
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the word to " Handle their fans," each of them shakes her fan 
at me with a smile, then gives her right hand woman a tap upon 
the shoulder, then presses her lip with the extremity of her fan, 
then lets her arms fall in easy motion, and stands in readiness 
to reqeiye the next word of command. All this is done with a 
close fan, and is generally learned in the first week. 

The next motioir is that of unfurling the fan, in which are 
comprehended several little flirts and vibrations, as also gradual 
and deliberate openings, with many voluntary fallings asunder 
in the fan itself, that are seldom learned under a month's prac- 
tice. This part of the exercise pleases the spectators more than 
any other, as it discovers, on a sudden, an infinite number of 
cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like 
agreeable figures^ that display themselves to view, whilst every 
one in the regiment holds a picture in her hand. 

Upon my giving the word to " Discharge their £uis," they 
give one general crack, that may be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance, when the wind sits fair. This is one of the most diflicult 
parts of the exei^ise; but I have several ladies with me, who, at 
their fint entrance, could not give a pop hard enough to be heard 
at the further end of the room, who can now discharge a fan in 
such a manner that it shall make a report like a pocket-pistol. 
I have likewise taken care — in order to hinder young women 
from letting oflf their fans in the wrong places, or on unsuitable 
occasions — to show upon what subject the crack of a fan may 
come in properly; I have likewise invented a fan, with which 
a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little wind, which is enclosed 
about one of the largest sticks, can make as loud a crack as a 
woman of fifty with an ordinary fan. 

When the fans are thus discharged, the word of command, 
in course, is to " Ground their fans." This teaches a lady 
to quit her fan gracefully, when she throws it aside^ in order 
to take up a pack of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a 
&lling pin, or apply herself to any other matter of importance. 
This part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a £ui, 
with an air, upon a long table, which stands by for that purpose, 
may be learned in two days' time, as well as in a twelvemonth. 

When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I generally let 
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ihem walk about the room for some time ; when, on a sudden, 
like ladies that look upon their watches, after a long visit, ihey 
all of them hasten to their arms, catch th^m up in a hurry, and 
place themselves in their proper stations, upon my calling out, 
" Recover your fans." This part of the exercise is not difficult, 
provided a wonjan applies her thoughts to it. 

The fluttering the fan is the last, and indeed the master- 
piece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady docs not misspend 
her time, she may make herself mistress of it in three months. 
f generally lay aside the dog-days, and the hot time of the sum- 
mer, for the teaching of this part of the exercise ; for, as soon as 
ever I pronounce, " Flutter your fans," the place is filled with 
so many zephyrs and gentle^ breezes, as are very refreshing in 
that season pf the year, though they might be dangerous, to 
ladies of a tender constitution, in any other. 

There is an infinite variety of motions to be made use of in 
die flutter of a fan. There is the angry flutter, the modest 
flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flut- 
ter, and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce 
cuiy emotion in the mind which does not produce a suitable agi- 
tation in the fan, insomuch that if I only see the fan of a disci- 
plined lady, I know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry, that it would have 
been dangerous for the absent lover who provoked it to have come 
within the wind of it ; and, at other times, so very languish- 
ing, that I have been glad, for the lady's sake, the lover was at 
a suflicient distance from it. I need not add, that a fan is either 
a prude or a coquette, according to the nature of the person who 
bears it. To conclude my letter, I roust acquaint you, that I 
have, from my own. observations, compiled a little treatise for 
the use of my scholars, entitled, " The Passions of the Fan," 
which I will communicate to you, if you think it may be of use 
to the public. I shall have a general review on Thursday next, 
to which you shall be very welcome, if you will honor it with 
your presence. I am, &c. 



1^ THE LITERART READER. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES. 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfor- 
tunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, those who now 
think themselves t'le most unhappy would prefer the share they 
are already possessed of, before that which would fall to ikem 
by such a division. Horace has carried this thought a great 
deal further, which implies that the hardships or misfortunes we 
lie under are more easy to us than those of any other person 
would be, in case wc could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and seated in 
my*elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep ; when, on a sudden, me- 
thought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw them 
together in a heap. There was a large plain appointed for this 
purpose. I took my stand in the centre of it, and saw, with a 
great tleal of pleasure, the whole human species, marching one 
after another, and throwing down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed 
to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady, of thin, airy shape, who was ver/ 
active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying-glass in one 
of her hands, and was clothed in a loose, flowing robe, embroi- 
dered with several figures of fiends and spectres, that discovered 
themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes, as her garments 
hovered in the wind. There was something wild and distracted 
in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal 
to the . appointed place, after having very officiously assisted 
him in making up his pack, and laying it upon his shoulders. 
My heart melted within me, to see my fellow-creatures groaning 
under their respective burdens, and to consider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave me great 
diversion. Upon this occasion, I observed one bringing in a 
parcel, very carefully concealed under an old embroidered coat, 
which, upon his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be 
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pove r t y . Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw down his 
l^iggBgO) which, upon examining, I found to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers, saddled with very whimsical 
burdens, composed of darts and flames ; but, what was yery odd, 
though they sighed as if their hearts would break, under these 
bundles of calamities, they could not persuade themselves to cast 
tiiem into the heap, when they came up to it ; but, after a few 
vain efforts, shook their heads, and marched away as heavy- 
laden as ^ey came. I saw multitudes of old women throw 
down their wrinkles, and several yoxmg ones who stripped 
themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great heaps of 
red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. 

The truth of it is, I was surprised to see the greatest part of 
the mountain made up of bodily deformities. Observing one 
advancing towards the heap with a larger caigo than ordinary 
upon his back, I found, upon his near approach, that it was only 
a natural hump, which he disposed of, with great joy of heart, 
among this collection of human miseries. There were likewise 
distempers of all sorts; though I could not but observe, that 
there were many more imaginary than real. One little packet 
I could not but take notice of, which was a complication of all 
the diseases incident to human nature, and was in the hand of 
a great many fine people; this was called the spleen. But, 
^at most of all surprised me, was a remark I made, that there 
was not a single vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at 
which I was very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself that every one would take this opportunity of getting 
rid of his passions, prejudices and frailties. 

I took notice, in particular, of a very profligate fellow, who, I 
did not question, came loaded with his crimes; but, upon search-' 
ing into his bundle, I found that, instead of throwing his guilt 
from him, he had only laid down his memory. He was fol- 
lowed by another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty, 
instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their burdens, 
the phantom which had been so busy on this occasion, seeing 
me an idle spectator of what passed, approached towards me. 
I grew uneasy at her presence, when, of a sudden, she held her 

13* 
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j/ffLgpityiBf glass full before my eyes. I no sooner saw my &ce 
in it, but was startled at the shortness of it, which now appeared 
tQ 196 in its utmost aggravation. The immoderate breadth of 
the features made me very much out of humor with my own 
CiQuntenance ; upon which, I threw ^t from me like a mask. It 
happened, very luckily, that one who stood by me had just before 
t^wn down his visage, which it seems was too long for him. It 
was indeed extended to a most shameful length ; I believe the 
very chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole face. 

Wje h^d both of us an opportunity of mending ourselves; 
and a^ the contributions being now brought in, every man was 
at liberty to exchange his misfortunes for those of another person. 
I faw, with unspeakable pleasure, the whole species thus ddiv- 
eied ^m its sorrows ; though, at the same time, as we stood 
round the heap and surveyed the seveml materials of which it 
W^fi composed, there was scarce a mortal in this vast multitude 
w)xo did nof discover what he thought jdeasures and blessings of 
life^ a9d wondered how the owners of them ever came to lode 
upon t))^m as burdens and grievances. 

Af we were regarding very attentively this confusion of 
n^jsQ^es, ^s chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second 
proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
affliction, and to return to his habitation with any such bundle 
as should be allotted to him. Upon this, Fancy began again to 
b^tif herself, and parcelling out the whole heap, with incrediUe 
activii^, recommended to every one his particular packet. 

The hurry and confusion at this time was not to be expressed. 

Some observations which I made upon the occasion, I shall 
commyinicate to the public. # # # A poor galley-slave, 
who had thrown down his chains, took up the gout instead ; but 
made such wry faces, that one might easily perceive he was no 
great gainer by the bargain. It was pleasant enough to see the 
several lexchanges that were made, for sickness against poverty, 
h|]fnger against want of appetite, and ease against pain. The 
f^foale wqrld were busy among themselves, in bartering for 
^tliflfips : one was trucking a lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle; 
^!^ihf\t ]f^ making over a short waist for a pair of round 
Hbwljieis ; and a third cheapening a bad face for a lost reputa- 
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tioQ ; jbut on all these occasions there was not one of them who 
did not think the new blemish, as soon as she got it into her 
possession, much more disagreeable than the old one. I made 
the same observation on every other misfortune or calamity 
wliich every one in the assembly brought upon himself, in lieu 
of what he had parted with ; whether it be that all the evils 
which befall us are in some measure suited and proportioned to 
our strength, or that any evil becomes more supportable by our 
being accustomed to it, I shall not determine. # # * 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with a long visage had no sooner taken upon him my short face, 
but he made such a grotesque figure in it, that, as I looked upon 
him, I could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I put 
my own face out of countenance. The poor gentleman was so 
sensible of the ridicule, that I found he was ashamed of what he 
had done : on the other side, I found that I myself had no great 
reason to triumph ; for, as I bent to touch my forehead, I missed 
tha place, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. Besides, 
as my nose was exceedingly prominent, I gave it two or three 
unlucky knocks, as I was playing my hand about my face, and 
aiming at some other part of it. I saw two other gentlemen by 
me, who were in the same ridiculous circumstances. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, who 
made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up ^xA down, 
under the pressure of their several burdens. The whole plain 
was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 

Jupiter, at length, taking compassion on the poor mortals, 
ordered them . a second time to lay down their loads, with a 
design to give every one his own again. They discharged them- 
selves with a great deal of pleasure, after which, the phantom 
who had led them into such gross delusions was commanded to 
disappear. 

There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite different figure ; 
her motions were steady and composed, and her aspect serious, 
but cheerful. She every now and then cast her eyes towards 
heaven, and feed them upon Jupiter. Her name was Patience. 
She had no sooner placed herself by the mount of sorrows, but, 
what I thought very remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a 
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degree, that it did not appear a third part as big as it was befiare. 
She afterwards returned every man his own proper calamity, and 
teaching him how to bear it in the most commodious manner, he 
marched off with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he 
had not been left to his own choice, as to the kind of evils which 
fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of this 
vision, I learnt from it never to repine at my own misfortunes, 
or to envy the happiness of another, since it is impossible for any 
man to form a right judgment of his neighbor's sufferings; for 
which reason, also, I have determined never to think too lighdy 
of another's complaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures with sentiments of humanity and compassion. 




Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbrokb. 

1672—1751. 

Lord Bolingbroke was, in his own day, the most conspicuous of the 
fHendly band of wits and poets of the golden age of English literature ; 
but now he is the least popular among them. A complete editicm of 
his works occu[>ies five volumes. His writings on reliffion and phi- 
losophy show him to have been an opponent of Christiamty. 

ABSURDITY OF USELESS LEARNING. 

Some histories are to be read, some are to be studied, and 
some may be neglected entirely, not only without detriment, but 
with advantage. Some are the proper objects of one man's curi- 
osity, some of another's, and some of all men's ; but all history 
is not an object of curiosity for any man. He who improperly, 
wantonly and absurdly, makes it so, indulges a sort of canine 
appetite ; the curiosity of one, like the hunger of the other, 
devours ravenously, and without distinction, whatever falls in its 
way, but neither of them digests. They heap crudity upon crud- 
ity, and nourish and improve nothing but their distemper. Some 
such characters I have known, though it is not the most common 
extreme into which men are apt to fall. One of them I know, in 
this country. He joined to a more than athletic strength of body, 
a prodigious memory ; and to both, a prodigious industry. He 
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had jead. almost constantly twelve or fourteen hours a day, for 
five and twenty or thirty years, and had heaped together as much 
learning as could he crowded into a head. In the course of my 
acquaintance with him, I consulted him once or twice, not often- 
er ; for I found this mass of learning of as little use to me as to 
the owner. The man was communicative enough, but nothing 
was distinct in his mind. How could it be otherwise ? — he had 
never spared time to think ; all was employed in reading. His 
reason had not the merit of common mechanism. When you 
press a watch, or pull a clock, they answer your question with 
precision ; for they report exactly the hour of the day, and tell 
you neither more nor less than you desire to know. But when 
you asked this man a question, he overwhelmed you by pouring 
forth all that the several terms or words of your question recalled 
to his memory ; and if he omitted anything, it was that very 
thing to which the sense of the whole question should have led 
him, or confined him. To ask him a queistibn was to wind up a 
spring in his memory, that rattled on with vast rapidity and con- 
fused noise, till the force of it was spent ; and you went away 
with all the noise in your ears, stunned and uninformed. I 
never left him, that I was not ready to say to him, "God grant 
you a decrease of learning." * * ^ * 

He who reads with discernment and choice will acquire less 
learning, but more knowledge ; and as this knowledge is col- 
lected with design, and cultivated with art and method, it will 
be at all times of immediate and ready use to himself and others. 

Thus useful arms in magazines we place, 

All ranged with order, and dispo^d with grace ; 

Nor thus alone the curious eye to please, 

But to be found, when need requires, with ease. 

# # # # # # 

He who reads without this discernment and choice, and, like 
Bodin's pupil, resolves to read all, will not have time, nor capac- 
ity neither, to do anything else. He will not be able to think, 
without which it is impertinent to read ; nor to act, without 
which it is impertinent to think. He will assemble materials 
with much pains, and purchase them at much e^cpense, and have 
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.neither leisure nor skill to frame them into proper scantlings, or 
to prepare them for use. To what purpose should he husband 
his time, or learn architecture ? He has no design to build. 
But then to what purpose all these quarries of stone, all these 
mountains of sand and lime, all these forests of oak and deal? 



Thomas Parnell. 1679—1718. 

This poet, the friend of Pope and Swift, was bom and edacated la 
Dublin, and took sacred orders. He lived chiefly in London. His 
wife, a younff lady of beauty and merit, died a few years after their 
marriage, and grief for her loss led him to intemperance. He was an 
accomplished scholar, and a pleasant companion. His works are of a 
miscellaneous nature ; the most celebrated of which is TIte HarmU. 



THE HERMIT. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view. 
From youth to age, a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell. 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from men, with God he passed his days, 
I^rayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose. 
Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose — 
That vice should triumph, virtue, vice obey ; 
Thus sprung some doubt of Providence's sway ; 
His hopes no more, a certain prospect boast. 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives impressed 
Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies beneath with answering colors glow ; 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift rufHing circles curl on every side, 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees and skies, in thick disorder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swa\n», xe^^it it Ti|rht, — 
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For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew, •*- 
He quits the cell ; the pilgrim staff he bore. 
And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then, with the rising sun, a journey went. 
Sedate to think, and watching each event ' 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But, when the southern sun had warmed the day, 
A youth came posting o'er a crossing way. 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 
And soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair. 
Then, near approaching, " Father, hail ! " he cried; 
And, " Hail, my son ! " the reverend sire replied. 
Words followed words, from question answer flowed, 
And talk, of various kind, deceived the road ; 
Till, each with other pleased, and loath to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm, in ivy bound. 
Thus useful ivy cfosps an elm around. 
V Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day ^ 
^^Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ;.^,,> 
Nature in silence bid the world repose, 

ten, near the road, a stately palace rose. 
There, by the moon, through ranks of trees they pass, 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides with grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger's home ; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise. 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive ; the liveried servants wait; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate ; 
The table groans with costly piles of food. 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil they drown. 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At Jength 't is mom, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zfephyrs play ; 
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Fresh o*er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And shake ^e neighboring wood, to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call. 
An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 
Rich, luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go, 
And, but the landlord, none had cause for woe ; 
His cup was vanished ; for, in secret guise, 
The younger guest purloined the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way. 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray. 
Disordered stops to shun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 
So seemed the sire, when, far upon the road. 
The sliining spoil his wily partner showed. 
He stopped with silence, walked with trembling heart. 
And much he wished, but durst not ask, to part ; 
Murmuring, he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard. 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 
While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 
A sound in air presaged approaching rain. 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat, 
To seek for shelter near a neighboring seat. 
'T was built with turrets on a rising ground, 
And stsong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
Its owner's temper, timorous and severe, 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 
As near the miser's heavy door they drew, 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mixed with showers, began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders ran ; 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 
At length some pity warmed the master's breast, — 
T was then his threshold first received a guest ; — 
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Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
One frugal fagot lights ike naked walls, 
And nature's fervor through their limbs recalls ; 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine. 
Each hardly granted, served them both to dine ; 
And when the tempest first appeared to cease, . 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With still remark, the pondering hermit viewed. 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude. 
" And why should such, within himself," Jie cried, 
« Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ? " 
But what new marks of wonder soon take place 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord owned before, 
And paid profusely, with the precious bowl. 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
The sun, emerging, opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day ; 
The weather courts them from their poor retreat. 
And the gla4 master bolts the weary gate. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought ; 
His partner's acts without their cause appear, 
'T was there a vice, and seemed a madness here ; 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 
Now night's dim shades again involve the sky. 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie ; 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great; 
It seemed to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 

14 
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Hither the walken turn their weary feet, 
Then bless ^e mansion, and the master greet 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

" Widnnrt a vain, without a grudging heart. 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, from him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer ! " 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread. 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed ; 
When the gmve household round his hall repair. 
Warned by a bell, and close the hours vnth prayer. 
At length the world, renewed by calm repose. 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near a closed cradle, where an infant slept, 
And writhed his neck ; the landlord's little pride — 
O, strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
How looked our hermit when the fact was done ! 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies, but, trembling, fails to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues ; the country lay 
Perplexed with roads ; a servant showed the way ; 
A river crossed the path ; the passage o'er • 

Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Long arms of oak an open bridge supplied. 
And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin. 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and, rising, lifts his head. 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

While sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes. 
He bursts the bonds of fear, and madly cries, 
" Detested wretch ! " — but sctirce his speech b^^an, 
When the strange partner seemed no longer manJ 



His yontUul face grew more serenely^ sweet, 
His robe turned white, and flowed upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair. 
Celestial odors l»reathe through purpled air, 
And wings, whose colors glittered on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display ; 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 
Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew, 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise, in secret chains, his words suspends. 
And in a calm his settling temper ends. 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke, — 
The voice of music ravished as he spoke : — 

" Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown. 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne ; 
These charms success in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind. 
For this commissioned, I forsook the sky ; — 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow-servant I. 
Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty, through all, depends 
On using second means to work his ends. 
'T is thus, withdrawn in state from hiunan eye. 
The power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your acti(Hi uses, not controls your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 
What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ! 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, ^ 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 
The great vain man, i^ho fared on costly food. 
Whose life wai too luxurious to be good. 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 
And fbrced his guests to morning draughts of wiiie« 
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Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost. 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost 
The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in pity to the wandering poor. 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind ; 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead. 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half weaned his heart from Qod ; 
Child of his age, for him he lived in pain, 
And measured back his steps to earth again. 
To what excesses had his dotage run ! 
But Gk)d, to save the father, took the son. 
To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go. 
And *t was my ministry to deal the blow ; 
The poor, fond parent, humbled in the dust, 
Now owns, in tears, the punishment was just 
But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ! 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! 
Thus Heaven instructs their minds ; this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more." 

On sounding pinions, here the youth withdrew, 
The sage stood wondering, as the seraph fiew; 
Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky; 
The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 
The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
" Lord, as in hieaven, on earth, thy will be done,** 
Then gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
And passed a life of piety undi^ieace. 
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Edward Youno. 1681 — 1766. 

At the age' of about thirty, Young entered upon public life as a 
courtier and a poet, in both of which characters he continued until he 
was past eighty. After the age of fifty, he entered the church, and 
became one of me king's chaplains ; and afterwards obtained a living in 
Hertfi}rdabire, where he closed his days. He, like Dryden and Addison, 
married a titled lady ; but his union proved happier than theirs. The 
death of this lady, together with that of her two children by a previous 
marriage, to all of whom Young was warmly attached, occasioned the 
composition of the Night Thoughts^ which was written after the age 
of sixty. ** A life of so much action and worldly anxiety has rarely 
been united to so much literary industry and genius. In his youth, 
Young was ffay and dissipated, and all his life he was an inde&tigable 
^ courtier, hi his poetry he is a severe moralist, and ascetic divine. 
That he felt the emotions he described must be true ; but they did not 
permanently influence his conduct." 

[Fhm " Night IVioughls."] 

TRUE GREATNESS NOT CONFERRED BY STATION. 

What is station high ? 
'T is a proud mendicant ; it boasts and begs ; 
It begs an ahns of homage from the throng, 
And oft the throng denies its charity. 
Monaxchs and ministers are awful names ! 
Whoever wear them challenge our deyoir. 
Religion, public order, both exact 
External homage, and a supple knee, 
To beings pompously set up to serve 
The meanest slave ; all more is Merit's due, 
Her sacred and inviolable right ; 
Nor ever paid the monarch, but the man. 
Our hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth ; 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. 
Fools, indeed, drop the man in their account, 
And vote the mantle into majesty. 
Let the small savage boast his silver fur, 
His royal robe, unborrowed and unbought. 
His own, descending fairly from his sires ; ' . 
Shall man be proud to wear his livery. 
And souls in ermine scorn a soul without ? 
Can place or lessen us or aggrandize ? 
' J4# 
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Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps, 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself; 

Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids ; 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt's &1L 

Of these sure truths dost thou demand the cause I 
The cause is lodged in immortality. 
Hear, and assent Thy bosom bums for power ; 
What station charms thee ? I 'U installthee there ; 
*T is thine. And art thou greater than before ? 
Then thou before wast something less than man. 
Has thy new post betrayed thee into pride ? 
That treacherous pride betrays thy dignity ; 
That pride defames humanity, and calls 
The being mean, which stajSs or strings can raise ; 
That pride, like hooded hawks, in darkness soars, 
From blindness bold, and towering to the skies. 
'T is born of ignorance, which knows not man, — 
An angePs second, nor his second long. 
A Nero, quitting his imperial throne. 
And courting glory from the tinkling string, 
But faintly shadows an immortal soul. 
With empire's self, to pride or rapture fired. 
If noble motives minister no cure. 
Even vanity forbids thee to be vain. 

High worth is elevated place ; H is more, 
It makes the post stand candidate to thee ; 
Makes more than monarchs, makes an honest man. 
Though no exchequer it commands, 't is wealth ; 
And, though it weare no ribbon, 't is renown ; 
Renown that would not quit thee, though disgraced, 
Nor leave thee pendent on a master's smile. 
Other ambition Nature interdicts ; 
Nature proclaims it most absurd in man, 
By pointing at his origin and end ; — 
Milk and a swathe, at first, his whole demand ; 
His whole domain, at last, a turf or stone ; 
To whom, between, a world may ^eem too small. 
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William Lillo. 1693 — 1739. 

Lillo was a London jeweller. But having a fondness for literature, 
he devoted his leisure hours to the composition of three dramas— 
George BamvoeU^ Fatal Curiosity^ and Arden of Feversham — founded 
upon sorrows incident to real life, in the lower and middling ranks of 
society. The first two of these have had a considerable reputation. 

FATAL CURIOSITY. 

[Toung Wilmot, unknown, enters the houee of hie parents, and deliven tham a caaket, 

requesting to retire an hour, for rest.] 

[Agnes, the mother, alone, with the casket in her hand.] 

Agnes. Who should this stranger be ? And then, this cas- 
ket — 
He says it is of value ; and yet trusts it, 
As if a trifle, to a stranger's hand. 
His confidence amazes me. Perhaps, 
It is not what he says. I 'm strongly tempted 
To open it, and see. No ; let it rest. 
Why should my curiosity excite me 
To search and pry into the affairs of others. 
Who have, to employ my thoughts, so many cares 
And sorrows of my own? — With how much ease 
The spring gives way ! — Surprising ! most prodigious ! 
My eyes are dazzled, and my ravished heart 
Leaps at the glorious sight ! How bright 's the lustre, 
How immense the worth, of those fair jewels ! 
Ay, such a treasure would expel forever 
Base poverty, and all its abject train ; 
The mean devices we 're reduced to use 
To keep out famine, and preserve our lives. 
From day to day ; the cold neglect of friends ; 
The galling scorn, or more provoking pity, 
Of an insulting world. Possessed of these. 
Plenty, content and power, might take their turn, 
And lofty pride bare its aspiring head 
At our approach, and once more bend before us. 
A pleasing dream ! 'T is past ; and now I wake, 
More wretched by the happiness I Ve lost ; 
For sure it was a happiness to think. 
Though but a moment, such a treasure mine. 
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Nay, it was more than thought. I saw and touched 

The bright temptation ; and I see it yet. 

T is here, — H is mine, — I have it in possession. 

Must I resign it? Must I give it back? 

Am I in love with misery and want, 

To rob myself, and court so vast a loss ? — 

Retain it, then. But how ? There is a way. 

Why sinks my heart ? Why does my blood run cold ? 

Why am I thrilled with horror ? *T is not choice. 

But dire necessity, suggests the thought. 

[Enter Old Wtlmot.] 

Old WUmot. The mind contented, with how little pains 
The wandering senses yield to soft repose. 
And die to gain new life ! He 's fallen asleep 
Already — happy man ! What dost thou think, 
My Agnes, of our unexpected guest ? 
He seems to me a youth of great humanity. 
Just ere he closed his eyes, that swam with tears. 
He wrung my hand, and pressed it to his lips ; 
And,, with a look that pierced my soul. 
Begged me to comfort thee; and — dost thou hear me? 
What ari thou gazing on ? Fie ! 't is not welL 
This casket was delivered to you closed ; 
Why have you opened it? Should this be known, 
How mean must we appear ! 

Agnes, And who shall know it ? 

O. Wit, There is a kind of pride — a decent dignity, 
Due to ourselves, which, spite of our misfortunes. 
May be maintained and cherished to the last. 
To live without reproach, and without leave 
To quit the world, shows sovereign contempt 
And noble scorn of its relentless malice. 

Agnes. Shows sovereign madness, and a scorn of sense ! 
Pursue no further this detested theme ; 
I will not die ; I will not leave the world, 
For all that you can urge, \mtil compelled. 

O, Wzl, To chase a shadow, when the setting sun 
Is darting his last rays, were *^msI ^s 'wi^^ 
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As your anxiety for fleeting life, 

Now the last means for its support are failing. 

Were famine not as mortal as the sword, 

This warmth might be excused. But take thy choioe ; 

Die how you will, you shall not die alone. * 

Agnes, Nor live, I &ope. 

O. Wil. There is no fear of that. 

Agnes. Then we *11 live hpth. 

O. Wil. Strange folly ! Where 's the means ? 

Agnes, The means are there ; those jewels ! 

0,WU. Ha ! take heed. 
Perhaps thou dost but try me ; yet, take heed. 
There *s nought so monstrous but the mind of man. 
In some conditions, may be brought to approve. 
Theft, sacrilege, treason and parricide. 
When flattering opportunity enticed. 
And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear them named. 

Agnes. And add to these, detested suicide ; 
Which, by a crime much less, we may avoid. 

O. WU, The inhospitable murder of our guest? 
How couldst thou form a thought so very tempting. 
So advantageous, so secure and easy. 
And yet so cruel, and so full of horror ? 

Agues. 'T is less impiety — less against nature. 
To take another's life, than end our own. 

O. WU, 'It is no matter, whether this or that 
Be, in itself, the less or greater crime. 
Howe'er, we may deceive ourselves, or others, 
We act from inclination, not by rule ; 
Or none could act amiss. And that all err, 
None but the conscious hypocrite denies. 
O! what is man — his excellence and strength — 
When, in an hour of trial and desertion. 
Reason, his noblest power, may be suborned, 
To plead the cause of vile assassination ! 

Agnes, You 're too severe ; Reason may justly plead 
For her own preservation. 
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O. Wil. Rest contented ; 
Whate'er resistance I may seem to make, 
I am betrayed witjiin ; my will *s seduced, 
And my whole soul infected. The desire 
Of life returns, and brings with it a train 
Of appetites, that rage to be supplied. 
Whoever stands to parley with temptation, 
Does it to be overcome. 

Agnes. Then nought remains 
But the swift execution of a deed 
That is not to be thought on, or delayed. 
We must despatch him sleeping. Should he wake, 
'Twere madness to attempt it. 

O. WiL True, his strength, 
Single, is more, much more, than ours united. 
So may his life, perhaps, as far exceed 
Ours in duration, should he 'scape this snare. 
Grenerous, unhappy man ! O, what could move thee 
To put thy life and fortune in the hands 
Of wretches mad with anguish ! 

Agnes, By what means, — 
By stabbing, suffocation, or by strangling, — 
Shall we eflfect his death ? * 

O. Wil. Why, what a fiend ! 
How cruel, how remorseless, how impatient. 
Have pride and poverty made thee ! 

Agnes, Barbarous man ! 
Whose wasteful riots ruined our estate, 
And drove our son, ere the first down had spread 
His rosy cheeks, spite of my sad presages, 
Earnest entreaties, agonies and tears, 
To seek his bread 'mongst strangers, and to perish 
In some remote, inhospitable land ! 
The loveliest youth, in person and in mind, 
That ever crowned a groaning mother's pains ! 
Where was thy pity, where thy patience, then ? 
Tliou cruel husband ! thou unnatural father ! 
Thou most remorseless, most ungrateful man ' 
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To waste my fortune, rob me of my son, 

To drire me to despair, and then reproach ma ! 

O. Wtl. Dry thy tears; 
I ooght not to reproach thee. I confess 
That thou hast suffered much, — so hare we both. 
But chide no more ; I *m wrought up to thy purpose. 
The poor, ill-fitted, unsuspecting victim. 
Ere he reclined him on the fatal couch. 
From which he 's ne'er to rise, took oj9* the sash 
And costly dagger which thou sawest him wear. 
And thus, unthinking, furnished us with arms 
Against himself. Which shall I use ? 

Agnes, The sash. 
If you make use of that, I can assist. 

O. WU. No. 
'Tis a dreadful office ; and I 'U spare 
Thy trembling hands the guilt. Steal to the door, 
And bring me word if he be still asleep. {Exit Agnes.) 

Or I "m deceived, or he pronounced himself 
The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch ! 
Thj thoughts are perishing ; thy youthful joys. 
Touched by the icy hand of grisly death. 
Are withering in their bloom. But though extinguished, 
He '11 never know the loss, nor feel the bitter 
Pangs of disappointment. Then I was wrong 
In counting him a wretch. To die well pleased. 
Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 
To be a wretch is to survive the loss 
Of every joy, and even hope itself. 
As I have done. Why do I mourn him, then? 
For, by the anguish of my tortured soul, 
He 's to be envied, if compared with me. 



Dr. Philip Doddridge. 1702 — 1761. 

lliis distlDgnished divine was taaght the history of the Bible by his 
nother, before he was able to read, by the aid of some Dutch tiles in 
the chimney ) and her pious reflections were the means of producing 
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permanent religious impreasions upon his mind. He was so oonsdan- 
tious a non-confonnist, that he rejected the offer of the Dachess of 
Bedford to educate him for the Church of EIngland. As a preacher, 
Dr. Doddridge was very much admired. He published some Sermons^ 
and The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, but his Fam^ 
Espoutor of the New Testament is considered his ablest work. Is 
1839, a grandson of his published his correspondence, which is writ- 
ten in a correct and playful style." It seems, from this, that '* the young 
divine was of a susceptible temperament, and was generally in \tm 
with some fiur one of the neighborhood, with whom he kept up a ooo- 
stant and lively interchange of letters." 

LETTER TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 

You know I love a country life, and here we have it in per- 
fection. I am roused in the morning with the chirping of spar- 
rows, the cooing of pigeons, th£ lowing of Idne, the bleating of 
ftheep, and, to complete the concert, the grunting of swine, and 
neighing of horses. We have a mighty pleasant garden and 
orchard, and a fine arbor, under some tall, shady limes, that form 
a kind of lofty dome, of which, as a native of the great city, you 
may perhaps catch a glimmering idea, if I name the cupola of 
St. Paul's. And then on the other side of the house, there is a 
large space which we call a wilderness, and which, I fancy, 
would please you extremely. The ground is a dainty green- 
sward ; a brook runs sparkling through the middle, and there 
are two large fish-ponds at one end; both the ponds and the 
brook are surrounded with willows ; and there are several shady 
walks under the trees, basides little knots of young willows, 
interspersed at convenient distances. This is the nursery of our 
lambs and calves, with whom I have the honor to be intimately 
acquainted. Here I generally spend the evening, and pay my 
respects to the setting sun, when the variety and beauty of the 
prospect inspire a pleasure that I know not how to express. I 
am sometimes so transported with these inanimate beauties, that 
I fancy I am like Adam in Paradise ; and it is my only misfor- 
tune, that I want an Eve, and have none but the birds of the air, 
and the beasts of the field, for my companions. 
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[Letter to Mrs, DoddridgeJ] 

HAPPY DEVOTIONAL FEELINGS. 

I HOPE, my dear, you will not be ofiended when I tell yon that 
I am, what I hardly thought it possible, without a miracle, that 
I should have been, very easy and happy without you. My days 
begin, pass, and end in pleasure, and seem short, because they 
are so delightful. It may seem strange to say it, but really so it 
is, I hardly feel that I want anything. 1 often think of you, and 
pra,y for you, and bless God on your account, and please myself 
with the hope of many comfortable days, and weeks, and years, 
with you ; yet, I am not at all anxious about your return, or, 
indeed, about anything else. And the reason, the great and 
sufficient reason is, that I have^ore of the presence of God with 
me than 1 remember ever to have enjoyed in any one month 
of my life. He enaUes me to live for him, and to live with 
him. When I awake in the morning, which- is alwajrs before 
it is light, I address myself to him, and converse with him; 
speak to him while I am lighting my candle, and putting on my 
clothes, and have often more delight, before I come out of my 
chamber, though it be hardly a quarter of an hour after my 
awaking, than I have enjoyed for whole days, or, perhaps, weeks, 
of my life. He meets me in my study, in secret, in family 
devotions. It is pleasant to read, pleasant to compose, pleasant 
to converse with my friends at home; pleasant to visit those 
abroad — the poor, the sick ; pleasant to write letters of neces- 
sary business, by which any good can be done ; pleasant to go 
out and preach the Gospel to poor souls, of which some are thirst- 
ing for it, and others dying without it ; pleasant, in the week-day, 
to think how near another Sabbath is ; but, oh ! much, much 
more pleasant, to think how near eternity is, and how short the 
journey through this wilderness, and that it is but a step from 
earth to heaven ! 



William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 1708 — 1778. 

Pitt is regarded as one of the first orators and statesmen of his time. 
Before he was twenty-one years of age, he became & memW ^t ?^s.<- 

IS 
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liament, where he soon exhibited great talents for debate. His first 
celebrated speech was one in reply to Mr. Walpole, who had taunted 
him on account of his youth. ^* Sir," says he, *' the atrocious crime 
of beinff a young man, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny." 
Ob his last appearance in Parliament, pale and emaciated, bat his eye 
retaining all its native fire, dressed in a rich suit of black TeWet, with 
a full wig, and covered up to the knees in flannel, he was led into the 
house by his son and son-in-law, all the Lords standing, out of respect, 
and he gracefully bowing to them as he passed. On rising to speak, 
he said he had made an effort almost beyond his power to appear in the 
house, — perhaps for the last time he would be able to enter its walls, 
-— to express the indignation he felt at the idea, which he understood was 
gone forth, of yielding up the sovereignty of America. After a thrill- 
ing speech, to which the Duke of Richmond replied, much moved, he 
made an eager effort to rise, as if laboring under some great idea, 
which be was impatient to utter ; but before he could speak one word, 
he pressed his hand on his bosom, and suddenly fell in convulsions. 
He was conveyed to his villa, where ^ survived but a few weekjk^^ 

SPEECH AGAINST THE EMPLOYMENT OF INDLA.NS 
IN THE WAR AVTTH AMERICA. 

No HMtn more highly esteems and honors the Englii^ troops 
than I do : I know their virtue and their valor ; I know they 
can achieve anything but impossibilities ; and I know the con- 
quest of English America is an impossibility. You cannot, my 
lords, you cannot conquer America. What is your present situ- 
ation there ? We do not know the worst ; but we know that in 
three campaigns we have done nothing, and suffered^ much . You 
may swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, and extend 
your traffic to the shambles of every German despot; your 
attempts will be forever vain and impotent — doubly so, indeed, 
from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it irritates, to an 
incurable resentment, the minds of your adversaries, to overrun 
them with the mercenary sons of rapmo and plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down my 
arms. Never, never, never ! But, my lords, who is the man 
that, in addition to the disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has 
dared to authorize and associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
scalping^knife of the savage ; to call into civilized alliance, 
the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the woods ; to delegate to 
the metcUesa Indian the defence ot di&i^utied ri^hts^ and to wage 
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the horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren ? My 
lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment. 
But, my lords, this barbarous measure has been defended, not 
only on the principles of policy and necessity, but also on ^ose 
of morality ; " for it is perfectly allowable," says Lord Snflblk, 
** to use all the means which God and nature have put into our 
hands." I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed ; to hear them avowed in this house, or in this coun- 
try ! My lords, I did not intend to encroach so much on your 
attention; but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel myself 
impelled to speak. My lords, we are called upon as members 
of this house, as men, as Christians, to protest against such hor- 
rible barbarity ! That God and nature have put into our hands ! 
What ideas of God and nature that noble lord may entertain, I 
know not ; but I know that such detestable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What ! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
Bcalping-knife ! to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, 
devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled victims ! Such 
notions shock every precept of morality, every feeling of human- 
ity, every sentiment of honor. These abominable principles, 
and this mere abominable dvowal of them, demand the most 
decisive indignation. I call upon that right reverend and this 
most learned bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to 
support the justice of their country. I call upon the bishops, to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the judges, 
to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from this 
pollution. I call upon the honor of your lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I call 
upon the spirit and humanity of my country, to vindicate the 
national character. I invoke the Genius of the Constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ances- 
tor of this noble lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of 
his country. In vain did he defend the liberty and establish the 
religion of Britain against the tyranny of Rome, if these worse 
than popish cruelties and inquisitorial --practices are endured 
among us. To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting for 
blood!— 'against whom? — your Protestant brethienl tola^'^^^i^ 
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their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
and name, by the aid and instrumentality of these horrible hell- 
hounds of war ! My lords, I am old and weak, and, at present, 
unable to say more ; but my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have said less. I could not have slept this night in my 
bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, without giving 
vent to my eternal abhorrence of such enormous, preposterous 
principles ! 



LaOrence Sterne. 1713 — 1768. 

Sterne was a man of strangely eccentric character. He was a 
clergyman by profession, but was dissolute in his habits. While his 
tears flowed readily at any touching scene, he was hard-hearted and 
selfish in his conduct. He spent much of his time in painting, fiddling, 
and shooting ; and was often in quarrels with his brethren of the cloth. 
He had often wished to die at an iqn, and in this was gratified — dying 
at his lodgings in London, with no one by his bed-side but a hired nurse. 

As a writer, he is witty, pathetic, and sentimental. Uncle Toby, 
Corporal Trim, and Dr. Slop, are some of the most original creations 
of his genius. Tristam Shandy ^ and The Sentimental Journey, are his 
principal works ; but the indelicacies with which they abound mar the 
pleasure which the humor and exquisite tenderne^ of many scenes are 
calculated to give. 

[" FVom the "Sentimental Journey,"] 

THE STARLING— CAPTIVITY. 

As for the Bastile, the terror is in the word. "Make the most 
of it you can," said I to myself, •* the Bastile is but another word 
for a tower ; and a tower is but another word for a house you 
can't get out of. Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it twice 
a year Tbut with nine livres a day, and pen, and ink, and paper, 
and patience, albeit a man can't get out, he may do very well 
within, at least, for a month or six weeks ; at the end of which, 
if he is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and he comes 
out a better and a wiser man than he went in." 

I had some occasion — I forget what — to step into the court- 
yard as I settled thie account, and remember I walked down 
tftoirs in no small triumph with the conceit of my reasoning. 
"Beabrew the sombre pencil\" aeid I, wmtingly, "for I envy 
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not its powers, which paints the evils of life with so hazd and 
deadly a coloring. The mind sits terrified at the objects she has 
magnified herself, and blackened ; reduce them to their proper 
size and hue, she overlooks them. 'T is true," said I, correcting 
the prc^sition ** the Bastile is not an evil to be despised ; but 
strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, unbarricade the doors, call 
it simply a confinement, and suppose it is some tyrant of a dis- 
temper, and not a man, which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, 
and you bear the other half without complaint." 

I was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy with a voice 
which I took to be of a child, which complained '<it could not 
get out" I looked up and down the passage, an(f seeing neither 
man, woman nor child, I went out without further attention. 
In my return back through the passage, I heard the same words 
repeated twice over ; and looking up, I saw it was a starling, 
hung in a little cage. '* I can't get out ; I can't get out," said 
the starling. I stood looking at the bird ; and to every person 
who came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approached it, with the same lamentation 
of its captivity — "I can't get out," said the starling. "God 
help thee ! " said I^'but I '11 let thee out, cost what it will! " So 
I turned about the cage, to get the door. It was twisted, and 
double-twisted, so fast with wire, there was no getting it open 
without pulling the cage to pieces. I took both hands to it. 
The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his deliver- 
ance, and thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his 
breast against it, as if impatient. " I fear, poor creature," said I, 
"I cannot set thee at liberty." "No," said the starling; "I can't 
get out ; I can't get out," said the starling. I vow I never had 
my affections so tenderly awakened ; or do I remember an inci- 
dent in my life where the dissipated spirits, to which my reason 
had been a bubble, were so suddenly called home. Mechanical as 
the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature were they chanted, 
that in one moment they overthrew all my systematic reason- 
ings upon the Bastile ; and I heavily walked up stairs, unsaying 
every word I had said in going down them. * * * 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat down 
close to my taUe, and leaning my head upon my hand, I be^n 

15^ 
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to figuxe to myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a 
right firame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imaginatkm. 
I was going to begin with the miUions of my fellow-creatures 
bom to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however affect- 
ing the picture was, that I could not bring it near me, and that 
the multitude of sad groups in it did but distract me, I took a 
single captive, and having first shut him up in his dungeon, I 
then looked through the twilight of his grated door to take his 
picture. I beheld his body, half wasted away with long expect- 
ation and confinement ; and felt what kind of sickness of the 
heart it was that arises from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer, I saw him pale and feverislT; in thirty years, the western 
breeze had not once . fanned his blood ; he had seen i$f^ sun, no 
moon, in all that time ; nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice; his children — but here my he«Lrt 
began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait. - He was sitting upon the ground, upon a littie 
straw, in the furthest comer of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed ; a little calendar of small sticks lay at 
the head, notched all over with the dismal days and nights he 
had passed there ; he had one of these little sticks in his hand, 
and with a rusty nail he was etching another day of misery, to 
add to the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifited 
up a hopeless eye towards the door ; then cast it down, shook 
his head, and went on with his work of affliction. I hedrd his 
chains upon his legs, as he tumed his body to lay his little stick 
upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh ; I saw the iron enter 
into his soul. I burst into tears ; I could not sustain the picture 
of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 



A FRENCH PEASANT'S SUPPER. 

A SHOE coming loose from the fore-foot of the tkill-horse, at 
the beginning of the ascent of Mount Taurira, the postilion dis- 
mounted, twisted the shoe ofi*, and put it in his pockef. As the 
ascent was of five or six miles, and that horse our main depend- 
ence, I made a point of having the shoe fastened on again, as 
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well as we could ; but the postilion had thrown away the nails, 
and the hammer in the chaise-box being of no great use without 
them, I submitted to go on. He had not mounted half a mile 
higher, when, coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil 
lost a second shoe, and from off his other fore-foot. I then got 
out of the chaise in good earnest, and seeing a house about a 
quarter of a mile to the left-hand, with a great deal to do, I 
prevailed upon the postilion to turn up to it. The look of the 
bouse, and of everything about it, as we drew nearer, soon rec- 
onciled me to the disaster. It was a little farm-house, surrounded 
with about twenty acres of vineyard, about as much com, and 
close to the house, on one side, was a potagerie of an acre and 
a half, full of everything which could make plenty in a French 
peasant's house ; and on the other side was a little wood, which 
furnished wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in the eve- 
ning when we got to the house; so I left the postilion to manage 
his point as he could ; and for mine, I walked directly into the 
house. 

The family consisted of an old gray-headed man and his wife, 
with five or six sons and sons-in-law, with their several wives, 
and a joyous genealogy out of them. They were aU sitting 
down together to their lentil-soup ; a large wheaten loaf was in 
the middle of the table ; and a flagon of wine at each end of it 
promised joy through the stages of the repast ; — 't was a feast 
of love. The old man rose up to meet me ; and witlj a respect- 
ful cordiality, would have me sit down to the table. My heart 
was set down the moment I entered the room ; so I sat down at 
once, like a son of the family; and to invest myself in the char- 
acter as speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed the old man's 
knife, and taking up the loaf, cut myself a hearty luncheon ; 
and as I did it, I saw a testimony in every eye, not only of an 
honest welcome, but of a welcome mixed with thanks that I had 
not seemed to doubt it. Was it this, or tell me. Nature, what 
else it was, tiiat made this morsel so sweet; and to what magic 
I owe it, that the draught I took of their flagon was so delicious 
with it, that they remain upon my palate to this hour ? If the 
supper was to my taste, the grace which followed it was much 
more so. 
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When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon the 
table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare for the 
dance. The moment the signal was given, the women and 
girls ran all together into a back apartment, to tie up their hair; 
and the young men to the door, to wash their faces and change' 
their sabots ; and in three minutes, every soul was ready, upon 
a little esplanade before the. house, to begin. The old man and 
his wife came out last, and placing me betwixt them, sat dovm 
on a sofa of turf by the door. The old man had, some fifty 
years ago, been no mean performer upon the vielle ; and at the 
age he was then of, touched it well enough for the purpose. 
His wife sung, now and then, a little to the tune ; then inter- 
mitted, and joined her old man again, as their children and 
grand-children danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when, for some 
pauses in the movement, wherein they all seemed to look, I fan- 
cied I could distinguish an elevation of spirit different from that 
which is the cause or the effect of simple jollity. In a word, I 
thought I beheld Religion mixing in the dance ; but as I had 
never seen her so engaged, I should have looked upon it now as 
one of the illusions of our imaginations^ which is eternally mis- 
« leading me, had not the old mhn, as soon as the dance ended, 
said that this was their constant way ; and that, all his life long, 
he had made it a rule, after supper was over, to call out his 
family to dance and rejoice ; believing, he said, that a cheerful 
and contented mind was the best sort of thanks to Heaven that 
an illiterate peasant could pay. " Or a learned prelate, either," 
said I. 



William Shenstone. 1714 — 1763. 

Shenstone's most celebrated poem. The Schoolmistress, was written 
in oommemoration of the venerable dame at whose school he was taught 
to read. This poet was educated at Oxford ; but on the death of his 
parents, their estate fell into his hands, and he immediately began to 
devote a large part of his time and income to landscape gardening and 
ornamental agriculture. At length, having reared up a sort of rural 
paradise around him, he was obliged to live in a dilapidated house, 
unfit, as he said, to receive " ipo\\\e inew^s,"" ^w^ ^fe^vsmiary diilicultieB 
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roubled the latter days of his life. Added to this, an unfortunate at- 
Eichment to a young lady rendered him querulous and dejected, and he 
ied in solitude. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Ah me ! full sorely is my heart forlorn, 
To think how modest worth neglected lies. 
While partial fame doth with her blasts adorn 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp disguise ; 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprise : 
Lend me thy clarion, goddess ! let me try 
To sound the praise of merit ere it dies ; 
Such as I oft have chanced to espy, 
Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity. 

In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame. 
There dwells, in lowly shed, and mean attire, 
A mctron old, whom we schoolmistress name; 
Who boasts umruly brats with birch to tame. 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame, 
And oft-times on vagaries idly bent, *-' 

For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are sorely shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree. 
Which learning near her little dome did stow j 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see. 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow. 
And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 
But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they looked, they found their horror grew. 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at tbe view. 

Near to this dome is found a patch so green. 
On which the tribe their gambols do display ; 
And at the door imprisoning board is seen. 
Lest weakly wights, of smaller size, should stray, 
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Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day ! 
The noises intermixed, which thence resound. 
Do learning's little tenement betray, 
Where sits the dame, disguised injook profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield ; 
Her apron dyed in grain, as blue, I trow. 
As is the harebell that adorns the field ; 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays ; with anxious fear entwined, 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance filled. 
And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction joined, 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind. 

A russet stole ^vas o'er her shoulders dirown ; 

A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air ; 

'T was simple russet, but it was her own ; 

*T was her own country bred the flock so fair ! 

*T was her own labor did the fleece prepare ; 

And, sooth to say, her pupils ranged around, 

Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 

For they in gaping wonderment abouud, 

And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground. 
mm m m « 

In elbow-chair, — like that of Scottish stem, 
By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced. 
In which, when he receives his diadem, 
Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is placed, — 
The matron sat ; and some with rank she graced,- — 
The source of children's and of courtier's pride, — 
Eedressed affronts — for vile affronts there passed — 
And wanied them not the fretful to deride. 
But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Bight well she knew each temper to descry. 
To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise ; 
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Softie with vile copper-prize exalt on high, 
And some entice with pittance small of praise ; 
And other some with baleful sprig she frays. 
Even aosent, she the reins of power doth hold. 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she sways ; 
Forewarned, if little bird their pranks behold, 
'T will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 

Lo ! now with state she utters her command ; 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair ; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn seciured are, 
To save from finger-wet the letters fair. 
The work so gay, that on their back is seen, 
^t. George's high achievements does declare ; 
On which each wight that has y-gazing been. 
Kens the forth-coming rod — unpleasing sight, I ween* 

Ah ! luckless he, and bom beneath the beam 
Of evil star ! it irks me whilst I write ; 
As erst the bard by Mulla's silver stream,* 
Oft, as he told of deadly, dolorous plight, 
Sighed as he sung, and did in tears indite ; 
For, brandishing the rod, she doth begin 
To loose the brogues, the stripling's late delight ; 
And down they drop ; appears his dainty skin, 
Fair as the furry coat of whitest ermilin. 

O ruthful scene ! when from a nook obscure. 
His little sister doth his peril see ; 
All playful as she sat, she grows demure. 
She finds full soon her wonted spirits flee ; 
She meditates a prayer to set him free ; 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny — 
If gentle pardon could with dames agree — 
To her sad grief that swells in either eye. 
And wrings her so th$it all for pity she could die. 

'I' Spenser. 
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No longer can she now her shrieks command ; 
And hardly she forbears, through awful fear, 
To rushen forth, and with presumptuous hand 
To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 
On thee she calls, on thee, her parent dear, — 
Ah ! too remote to ward the shameful blow ! — 
She sees no kind domestic visage near. 
And soon a flood of tears begins to flow. 
And gives a loose, at last, to unavailing woe. 

But ah ! what pen his piteous plight may trace? 
Or what device his hard laments explain — 
The form uncouth of his disguised face — 
The pallid hue that dyes his looks amain — 
The plenteous shower that does his cheek distain ? 
When he, in abject wise, implores the dame, 
He hopeth aught of sweet reprieve to gain ; 
Or when from high she levels well her aim, 
And, through the thatch, his cries each falling stroke proclaim ! 

But now Dan Phoebus gains the middle sky, 
And liberty imbars her prison door ; 
And, like a rushing torrent, out they fly ; 
And now the. grassy cirque have covered o'er 
With boisterous revel, rout and wild uproar ; 
A thousand ways in wanton rings they run. 
Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, I implore ; 
For well may freedom, erst so dearly won. 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 



Thomas Gray. 1716 — 1771. 

Gray was educated at Cambridge, by the aid of his mother's exertions 
as a milliner, and on leaving college, he accompanied Horace Walpole, 
son of the premier, on a tour throagh France and Italy. After this, 
he returned to the university, and took his degree in civil law, but did 
not follow the profession. He fixed his residence at Cambridge, and 
there passed the greater part of his remaining life, in the enjoyment of 
its UbrarieB and its cultivated society . Hia Letters^ deaoriptiTe of ooca- 
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donal excursions into the country, are remarkable for their eleffance, 
>Tecision, and humor. The Ekgy Written in a Country Ckurcn-yard 
las been the most popular of his poems. Gray was offered the utna- 
ion of poet-laureate, but did not accept the appointment. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

The curfew tolls thq knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

» 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their stoidy stcokaV 
16 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gaTe, 

A^mit alike the inevitable hour ; — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fiiult, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, throu^ the long-drawn aisle and fretted Taolt, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swaj^ed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living»lyr6. 

But Knowledge, to their eyes, her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

■ Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, — 

Some mute, inglorious Milton, — here may rest; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 
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The applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wffde through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense Idndled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of tiieir way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shs^less sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

9 

Their names, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : ■ ■ ^ 

And many a holy text around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned ; — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
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For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If, chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fiite ; 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, "T 
" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn^ 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn« 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

** One mom I missed him on the 'customed hill. 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he ; 

" The next, with dirges due, in ead array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne; 

Approach and read — for thou canst read — the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to misery all he had — a tear, 

He gained from Heaven— 'twas all he wished — a friend 
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No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

There they alike in trembling hope repose, — 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



Nathaniel Cotton. 1721 — 1788. 

Cotvon was a physician by profession, and was particularly distin- 
guished for his treatment of insanity. The poet Cowper was, for a 
ime, under his care, for this malady, and speaks in commendatory terms 
if his humanity and sweetness of temper. Cotton wrote Visians. in 
Verse^ for children, and a Tolume of poetical MtscdUmies. 

THE FIRESrDE. 

Dkaa Chloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy and the prond, 

In folly's maze advance. 
Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, we '11 step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From liie gay world we '11 oft retire. 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbor enters here, 
Nor intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam ; 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut — our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When, with impatient wing, she left 
That safe retreat — the ark. 
16* 
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Giving her vain ezcunion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 
Explored the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A Fdradise below. 

Our babes shall richest conciforts bring ; 
If tutored right, they 'U prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise. 
We'll form their minds with studious care, 
To all that 's manly, good and fiur. 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage. 
They '11 joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs. 
They 'U grow in virtue every day. 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrowed joys, — they 're all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need ! 

For Nature's calls are few ; 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice. 

And make that little do. 
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We 'U therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, ^ 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For, if our stock be very small, 
Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied. 

And pleased with favors given ; 
Dear Chloe, diis is wisdom's part, 
This is the incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We '11 ask no long-p^ptracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Orateful from table we 'U arise. 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyes. 

The relics of our store. 

Thus, hdnd in hand, through life we '11 go ; 
Its chequered paths of joy and woe 
. With cautious step we '11 tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes widiout a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 

While conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel, whisper peace, 
«. And smoodi the bed of death. 



Dr. Thomas Percy. 1728—1811. 

Percy is chiefly known as the compiler of Reliques of EngKsh 
Poetry f in which he has revived many old songs and ballads, and 
which have had an extensive influence in awakening a love of nature 
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kindly, washed his feet, proTided supper, and aslii 
down ; but observing that the old man ate and p 
be^ed for a blessing on his meat, asked hJm wh<^ 
worship the God of heaven ? The old man told 1 
worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no 
which answer Abraham grew so zeaJously angry, d 
the old man out of his tent, and exposed him 1o alt tl 
the night and an unguarded condition. 

When the old man was gone, God called U. 
him where the stranger was ? He replied, " 1 13 
because he did not worship thee." God answers 
suffered him these hundred years, although he d 
and couldst thou not endure him one night, when hi 
trouble ? " Upon this, saith the story, Abraham li 
again, and gave him hospitable entertainment ftnif ^ 
tion. Go tfunt and do likewise, AXiA thy charity will ( 
by the God of Abraham. 



COMFORTING THE AFFLICTED. 
Cbbtaix it is, that, as nothing can better do it, so tbsT 
ing greater, for which God made our tongues, next tO'S 
hia praises, than to minister comfort to a wmry i 
what greater measure can we have, Aan tlyit wc sbon 
joy to our brother, who, ivith his dreary eyes, look" t 
and round about, and cannot find so much rest as tn lay R 
lids dose together, than that tliy tongue should Im t " 
heavenly accents, and make the weary son! to lintrn J 
and ease; and when he perceives that there is such a thin 
world, and in the order of things, as comfort and joy. WU 
break out from the prison of his sorrows, at the dni: 
tears, and by little and little melt into showers and 
This is glory to thy voice, and employment fit for the bright^' 
angel. But so have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, whi-- 
was bound up with the images of death, and the colder bree 
of the north ; and then the waters break from their enclosurtf 
and melt with joy, and run in useful channels ; and the flies ' 
rise again from their little gTares in walls, and dance a while : 
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'* His cheek was redder than the rose — 
The comeliest youth was he ; 

But he is dead, and laid in his grave, 
Alas ! and woe is me ! ** 

" Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot on sea, one foot on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

" Hadst thou heen fond, he had heen false. 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 
Since summer trees were leafy." 

"Now, say not so, thou holy friar! 

I pray thee, say not so ; 
My love, he had the truest heart— 

O, he was ever irue ! 

" And art thou dead, thou much-loved youth ? 

And didst thou die for me ? 
Then fitrewell home ; forevermore 

A pilgrim I will he. 

" But first upon my true love's gi9ve . 

My weary limhs I *11 lay. 
And thrice I '11 kiss the grass-green turf. 

That wraps his breathless clay." 

" Yet stay, fair lady ; rest, a while, 

Beneath this cloister wall ; 
The cold wind through the hawthorn blows. 

And drizzly rain doth fall." 

« " O stay me not, thou holy friar ! 
O stay me not, I pray ; 
No drizzly rain that &lls on me 
Can wash my fault away." 

# 
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" Yet stay» fsAr lady! turn again. 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see, beneath this gown of gray, 

Thy own true love appears ! 

" Here, forced by grief and hopeless love. 

These holy weeds I sought; 
And here, amid these lonely walls, 

To end my days, I thought. 

" But haply, for my year of grace 

Is not yet passed away, 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay." 

" Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my heart ; 
For since I 've found thee, lovely youth. 

We never more will part ! " 



Edmund Burke. 1730 — 1797. 

'< As an orator, politician and author," says an English writer, " the 
name of Burke stood high with his contemporaries, and time has abated 
little of its lustre. He is still by far the most eloquent and imaginatiYe 
of all our writers on public affiiirs, and the most philosophical of English 
statesmen." Besides his writings on political subjects, be published 
A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and. Beautiful. His works fill sixteen volume^i. He distinguished 
himself in Parliament by his speeches on American affairs, in which 
he exerted himself to redress wrongs, and remove oppression. In his 
writings and speeches, there was a constant reference to princntle. 
The power of his eloquence is shown by the following. anecdote : It is 
stated that Warren Hastings said, **When listening to Burke's argu- 
ment against me, I thought, for about half an hour, I was the greatest 
villain in the world." 

FROM THE SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 

Mr. Speaker, — I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over the 
great consideration. It is good for us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness, rest upon the future. Let us. 
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however, before we descend this noble eminence, reflect that 
this growth of our national prosperity has ha opened within the 
short period of the life of man. It has ha^ pened within the 
short period of sixty-three years. There are those alive, whose 
memories might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord Bathurst might remember all the sta. }s of the progress. 
Suppose, sir, that the angel of this auspicir s youth, foreseeing 
the many virtues which made him one of le most amiable, as 
he is one of the most fortunate men of his age, had opened to 
him, in vision, that, when, in the fourth generation, the third 
prince of the house of Brunswick had sat twelve years on the 
throne of that nation, # * # he should see his son, lord- 
chancellor of England, turn badk the current of hereditary dignitjr 
to its fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of peerage, whilst 
he enriched the family with a new one. If, amidst these bright 
and happy scenes of domestic honor and prosperity, that angel 
should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the rising glories 
of his country, and whilst he was gazing with admiration on the 
then commercial grandeur of England, the genius should point 
out to him a little speck, scarce visible in the iftass of the national 
interest, a small seminal principle, rather than a formed body, 
and should tell him, " Young man, there is America, which, at 
this day, serves for little more than to amuse you with stories 
of savage men and uncouth manners, yet shall, before you taste 
of death, show itself equal to the whole of that commerce which 
now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever England has 
been growing to by a progressive increase of improvement, 
brought in by varieties of people, by succession of civilizing 
conquests and civilizing settlements, in a series of seventeen 
hundred years, you shall see as much added to her by America, 
in the course of a single life ! " If this state of his country had 
been foretold to him, would it not require all the sanguine cre- 
dulity of youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make 
him believe it ? Fortunate man ! he has lived to see it ! For- 
tunate, indeed, if he lives to see nothing that shall vary the 
prospect, and cloud the setting of his day ! 

W* "T^ "ff "W s "K* 'P^ 

3fy hold of the colonies \s m t\« Aoaft «fifoctiQa which grows 



fnm common numes, from kindred blood, from sknilarprivSegeSy 
Wtd Mjnnl pB»lec6wi> These are ties which, tiioufh U^Meir, 
IMR9 M fliong iw tinia of iron, heit die cokmies always ke&j^ ike 
Mfia idA^k etvil rights associated with yonur govermnenl; 4iMjr 
wiUcUsgandgfapple to yon, and no force under heanea wfll 
he flf powier io tear them from their aUegianee, Bat let It he 
once «Bdentoed that your government may be 090 thkig, and 
thoir pnirileges anodier,— ^that these two things may esisi wMi- 
md any nmtaid relation; the cement is gone, the oohcem is 
b ei ip ed^ and eyerything hastens to decay and dissoliilkML Ab 
long as ym have ik^ wisdom to keep die sorereiga avdioiity of 
this covnliy as the saactnary of liberty, the saciedlem|te soi 
crated to our common &ith, wherever the chosen race <aad 
of Engknd worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards 
you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will have; 
the more ardently they lore liberty, the moxe perfecl will be 
their obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a 

weed that grows in every soil They may have it fitom Syii^ 
th^ aaay have it kom Fhissia ; but, undi you become lost ^ 
all feeling of jova true interest and your natural (fignity, ib^^ 
4om they can have from none but you. This is the ooranoda^ 
of pdee, of whidi you have the monopoly. This is the' true act 
of navigation, which binds you to the commerce of the colonies, 
and through them secures to you tbe commerce of the world. 
Deny them this participation of freedom, and you break the sole 
bond which origmally made, and must sdll preserve, the unity of 
the empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagioaiion, as diat 
your registers and your bonds, your afl^davits >and your suffer- 
ances, your caquets and your clearances, are what form the great 
securities of your commerce. Do not dseaim limit your letters 
, of office, and yowr instrucdons, and your suspending clauses, 
are the things diat hold together die ^reat oonteture of this 
mysterious whole. These things do not mak» your government. 
Dead instruments, passive tools, as they are, it is die spirit of the 
English communion -that gives all their life and efficacy to them. 
It is the spirit of the £ng!^ constitution, whidbi, infused through 
die mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies 
every part of die empire, eiven down to the minutest member* 

17 
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# * * * * # 

AH tfaiB, I know well enough, will sound wild and chnmnrifml 
to dM profiuie herd of tiioee vu^iar and mechanical politiciana, 
idio hare no place among us ; a sort of people who -think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material ; and who, tfaeie- 
fine, &r firom being qualified to be directors of the great moye- 
ment of emjMre, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. 
But to men truly initiated, and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles, which, in the o{nnion oi such men as I haye 
mentioned, have no substantial eyidence, are, in truth, every- 
thing, and all in alL Magnanimity, in politics, is not seldom 
the truest wisdom; and a great emjnre and little minda go ill 
together. 



William Julius Mickli. 1734 — 1788. 



was the author of a very fine translation of the Lnsiad of 
Camoens. He published sereral original works ; but was more distin- 
foished lor taste and fiincy than for irirentive genius. The most pop- 
ular of his poems is the ballad of Ckunnor HaU^ that suggested to 
Soott his romance of Kenil worth, to which he would hare given the 
■ame of Cnmnor Hall, had it not been for his publisher. His song of 
Tie Muiner^s W^e is regarded one of almost unequalled beauty and 
pathoe. 

CUMNOR HALL. 

The dews of summer night did M, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Sihrered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak tiiat grew*thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies — 
The sounds of busy life were still — 

SaTe an unhappy lady's sig^. 
That issued from that lonely pile. 

'' Leicester ! " she cried, ** is this thy loye. 
That thou so oft hast sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grove. 
Immured iu shameful priviQr? 
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^No moie thou oom'st, with lover's speed, 

Thy onoe beloved hnie to see; 
But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I iear, stem earl, 's the same to thee. 

''Not so the usage I received. 

When hi^ppy in my father*8 hall ; 
No fiiithless husband then me grieved. 

No chilling fears did me appalL 

''I rose up with the cheeiftd mom. 
No lark so blithe, no flower more gay; 

And, like the bird that haunts the tiiom. 
So merrily sung, the live4ong day. 

''If that my beauty is but small. 

Among court ladies all despised, 
Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 

Where, scornful earl, it well was priasd ? 

"And when you first to me made suit, 

How &ir I was, you oft would say ! 
And, proud of conquest, jducked the fruit. 

Then left the blossom to decay. 

"Yes, now neglected and despised. 

The rose is pale, the lily *s dead ; 
But he that once their charms so jHrized, 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled. 

"For know, when sickening grief doth prey, 

And tender love \ repaid with scom. 
The sweetest beauty will decay ; 

What floweret can endure the storm f 

"At court, I 'm told, is beauty's throne, 

Where every lady 's passing rare ; 
That eastem flowers, that shame the sun. 

Are not so glowing, nor so fiur. 
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" Tliefi, eail^ why didst thoti lea^e iSbe bedtf 
Where roses and wheie lilies yie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must 8ie]^en when those gauds are by t 

'* 'Mong rural beauties, I was one ; 

Among the fields, wild-flowers are fiur; 
Some country swain might me hare won, 

And thought my beauty passii^ rare. 

'* But, Leicester, or I much am wrong, 

It is not beauty lures thy vows ; 
Bather ambition's gilded crown 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

*'Then, Leicester, why, again I plead — 
The injured surely may repine — 

Why didst thou wed a country maid. 

When some fair princess might be thine ? ' 

"Why didst thou praise my humble charms, 
And, oh ! then leave them to decay ? 

Why didst ^ou win me to thy arms. 
Then leave me to mourn the live-long day ? 

"The village maidens of the plain 

Salute me lowly as they go ; 
Envious they mark my silken train. 

Nor think a countess can have woe. 

"Th^ simple n3rmphs ! they little know 
How fer more ha|^ 's their estate,— 

To smile for joy, than sigh for woe ; 
To be content, than to be greitf . 

"How &r less blessed am I than them. 
Daily to pine and waste with care ! 

Like the poor j^nt, that, from its stefid 
Divided, feels lihe tlaS!L\!i!|^ «ir. 
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''Nor, crael earl ! can I enjoy 

The humble charms of solitode; 
Your minions proud my peace destroy. 

By sullen frowns, or piatings rode. 

"La8( night, as sad I chanced to stmyi 

The village death-bell smote my ear; 
They winked aside, and seemed to say, 

* Countess, prepare — thy end is near!' 

" And now, while happy peasants sleep. 

Here I sit lonely and forlorn ; 
No one to soothe me as I weep, 

Save Philomel, on yonder thorn. 

'' My spirits flag, my hopes decay; 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear ; 
And many a body seems to say, 

' Countess, prepare — thy end is near.' " 

Thus sore and sad that lady grieved, 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear; 
And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved. 

And let fall many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day appeared, 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear. 
Full many a piercing scream was heard. 

And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring. 

An aerial voice was heard to call. 
And thrice the raven flapped his wing 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The mastifi* howled at village door, 
The oaks were shattered on the green ; 

Woe was the hour, for never more 
That hapless countess ere was seen. 

J7* 
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And in thAt manor now no more 
Is cheeiful feast or sprightly ball ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
HaTO sfdrits haunted Cumnor HalL 

The tilkgtt maids, with fearful glance, 
Afold the ancient moss-grown wall ; 

Nor e?er lead the merry dance • 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

FuU many a traveller has sighed, 
And pensive wept the countess* fiadl, 

As, wandering onwards, they 've espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor HalL 



THE BiARINER'S WIFE. 

But are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he 's weel ? 
Is this ft time to think o' wark ? 
Y^ jauds, fling by your wheel ! 
For there 's nae luck about the house. 

There 's nae luck at a'. 
There 's nae luck about the house, 
When our gudeman 's awa'. 

Is this a time to think o' wark, 

When Colin 's at the door? 
Bax down my cloak ! — I 'U to the quay. 

And see him come ashore. 

Rise up and make a clean fireside. 

Put on the mickle pat ; 
Oie little Kate her cotton goun, 

And Jock his Sunday's coat 
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And make their shoon as black as slaes, 

Tbeii stockings white as snaw ; 
It '^ a' to pleasure our gademan — 

He likes to see them hrmw. 

There are twa hens into the crib 

Hae fed this month and mair, 
Mak haste and thraw their necks abonti 

That Colin weel may fare. 

My Turkey slippers I '11 put on, 

My stockings pearl blue — 
It 's a' to pleasure our gudeman, 

For he 's baith leal and true. 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his UmgtM^ 

His breath 's like caller air; 
His yery foot has music in 't, 

As he comes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
I 'm downright dizzy wi' the thought ; 

In troth, I 'm like to greet. 



Edward Gibbon. 1737—1794. 

By birth, education and manners, Gibbon was a true English gentle- 
man. He was, from early youth, a close student ; but his attention was 
more given to miscellaneous reading, especially of a hiBtorical kind, 
than to science. Educated a Protestant, he embraced the Roman Cath- 
olic reliffion, returned to the Protestant church, and aftemraids died 
an infidel. Tlte Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is his great 
work, the success of which was almost unparalleled, successive editions 
being rapidly called for, and the work being soon found on every 
table, and almost on every toilette. He is considered equal to Hume 
and Robertson, in most of the essential qualifications of a historian, and 
in some superior. According to his own statement, his first rough 
manuscript, without an intermediate eopv, was sent to the press, and 
not a sheet of it was seen by any person but himself and the printers. 
He had long been meditating some historical work, and whilst at Rome 
his choice was determined by the following incident, to which is sub- 
joined his reflections on closing the work. 
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GIBBON'S ACCOUNT OF THE COMMENCEMENT AND 
CONCLUSION OF fflS GREAT WORK. 

In Rome, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while 
the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupi« 
ter, the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind. * * * * It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June, 1787, between the hotirs of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house, in 
my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several turns in 
a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a pros- 
pect of tiie country, the lake and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy, on the recovery of my firee- 
dom, and perhaps tiie establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a solder melancholy was spread over my 
mind, by the idea that I had taken an everksting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that, whatsoever might be the 
future date of my history, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious. 



GIBBON'S FIRST LOVE. 

I HESITATE, from the apprehension of ridicule, when I approach 
the delicate subject of my early love. 

I need not blush at recollecting the object of my choice ; and 
though my love was disappointed of success, I am rather proud 
that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sen- 
timent The personal attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Cur- 
chad were embellished by the virtues and talents of the mind. 
Her fortune was humble, but her talents were respectable. Her 
father lived, content with a small .salary and laborious duty, in 
the obscure lot of minister of Cressy. In the solitude of a 
sequestered village, he bestowed a liberal, and even learned 
education, on his only daughter. She surpassed his hopes, by 
her proficiency in the sciences and languages ; and in her short 
visits to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, the 
erudition of Mademoiselle Curehad were the theme of universal 
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applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity; 
I saw and loved ; I found her learned without pedantry, lively 
in conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners; and 
the ftfst sodden emotion was fortified by the habit» and knowl- 
edge of a more familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to 
make her two at three visits, at her father's house. I passed 
some happy days there, and her parents honorably encouraged 
the connection. In a cahn retirement, the gay vanity of youth 
no longer fluttered in her bosom ; she listened to the voice of 
truth and passion; and I might presume to hope that I had made 
some impression on a virtuous heart. At Cressy and Lausanne, 
I indulged my dream of felicity ; but on my return to England, 
I soon discovered that my father would not hear of this strange 
alliance, and that, vnthout his consent, I was myself destitute^ 
and helpless. After a painftd struggle, I yielded to my fate ; I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son ; my wound was insensibly 
healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure 
was accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem. The minister of Cressy soon afterwards died ; his 
stipend died with him ; his daughter retired to Geneva, where, 
by teaching young ladies, she earned a hard subsistence for her- 
self and her mother ; but in her lowest distress she maintained 
a spotless reputation, and a dignified behavior. A rich banker 
of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and good 
sense to discover and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in 
the capital of taste and luxury, she resisted the temptations of 
wealth, as she had sustained the hardships of indigence. The 
genius of her husband has exalted him to the most conspicuous 
station in Europe. In every change of prosperity and disgrace, 
he has recfined on the bosom of a faithful friend ; and Mad- 
emoiselle CuTchad is now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, 
and perhaps the legisdator, of the French monarchy. 



Thomas Moss. —1808. 



Mr. Moss was a clergymaD, and the author of a colleotioii of nisoel- 
laDeoiis poems, from which the following, that has been admired for its 
pathetic and natnra} sentiment, is taken. 
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THE BEGGAR. 



Pitt the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your dooTy 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

O ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years ; 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a stream of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect, drew me from my road ; 

For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

Here, craving for a morsel of their breadi 
A pampered menial forced me from the docnr, 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

O ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 

Should I reveal the source of every grief, 
If soft humanity e'er touched your breast. 

Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of pity could not he repressed. 

Heaven sends misfortunes — why should we repine f 
T is Heaven has brought me to the state you see ; 

And your condition may be soon like mine. 
The child of sorrow, and of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom; 
But ah ! oppression forced me from my cot, 

My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 
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My daughter — once the comfort of my age ! — 

Lured by a villain from her native honle, 
Is cast, abandoned, on the world's wide stage, ^ 

And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife — sweet soother of my care ! — 
Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree. 

Fell — lingering, fell — a victim to despair. 
And left tiie world to wretchedness and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

O ! give relief^ and Heaven will bless your store. 



Thomas Holcropt. 1745—1809. 

Holcroft's fiither was a shoemaker, and his mother dealt in greens 
and oysters ; and he himself, at different times in his youth, acted as 
pedler, stable-boy, shoemaker, and strolling player. At the ase of 
thirty-five, his first work, a novel, appeared. Soon after, he published 
other novels, of some celebrity in their time, but was most distin- 
guished for his large number of dramatic pieces, of which, JTie Road 
to Ruin ranks among the most successful of modem plays. In his 
novels, a prominent object seems to have been, to paint the views and 
sufilerings consequent upon the existent institutions of society. The 
following song of Gaffer Oray is from the novel, Hugh Trevor, 

GAFFER GRAY. 

Ho ! why dost thou shiver and shake, 

Graffer Gray, 
And why does thy nose look so blue ? 
" T is the weather that 's cold, 
T is I *m grown very old, 
And my doublet is not very new, . 
Well-a-day ! " 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 

Qaffei Gray, 
And wattn thy old heart with a glass. 



.-r 
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** Nay, but credit I 've none, 
And my money 's all gone ; 
Then say how may that come to pass ? 
WelU-day ! " 

ICe away to the house on the brow, 

(Jaffer Gray ; 
And knock at ^e jolly priest's door. 
" The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches, 
But ne'er gives a mite to the poor, 
Well-a-day ! " 

The lawyer lives under the hill, 

Chaffer Gray, 
Warmly fenced both in back and in front. 
<* He will fasten his locks, 
And will threaten the stocks^ 
•Should he evermore find me in want, 
Well-a-day ! " 

The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Gafier Gray, 
And the season will welcome you there. 
*' His fat beeves and his beer, 
And his merry new year, 
Are all for the flush and the fair, 
Well-a-day ! " 

My keg is but low, I confess, 

Graffer Gray ; 
What then ? while it lasts, man, we '11 live. 
" The poor man alone, 
When he hears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel, a morsel will give, 
WeUsi-day!" 



0ia WILLUJI JONB& 



Sir William Jones. 1746 — 1794. 

It is 88 " an oriental scholar and legi^tor, an enlightenH lawyer 
and patriot," that this anthinr is distinguished. He was master of 
twenty-eight languages, and was considered the finest oriental scholar 
of his time. His fiither died when he was younff, and Vs was indebted, 
in a great degree, to his excellent mother^ & lady of extensiTe knowl- 
edge, for his education and love of learning. In his thirty-seventh 
year, he was appointed one of the judges of the Supreme Court in Ben- 
gal| where he spent the remainder of bis life. Hare, wIhbb not 
engaged in professional duties, he gave his attention to literary and 
scientific pursuits. He began his studies with the dawn, and as to the 
diroiim sf his time, h« had written on a scrap of paper tlw ibllowing 

liAw: 

" Seven hoars to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to tike world allot, and all to heaTen.** 

He wrote translations from the oriental and 'many other languages, both 
in prose and verse. 

DESCRIPTION OF MILTON'S RESIDENCE. 

I SST out in the morning, in company with a friend, to viait a 
place where Milton spent some part of his life, and where, in all 
probability, he composed several of his earliest productions. It 
is a small village, situated on a pleasant hill, about three miles 
from Oxford, and called Forest Hill, because it formerly lay con- 
tiguous to a forest, which has since been cut down. The poet 
chose this place of retirement after his first marriage, and he 
describes the beauty of his retreat in that fine passage of his 
I/' Allegro : 

*< Sometimes walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green. 

# * * * 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe ; 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasoreSi 
While the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and faUows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast, 
Th« labariag cloods do often rest ; 

18 
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Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Siallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
• Towers and battlements it sees, 

BoKnned hi^ in tufted trees. 

* * * * 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks," &c. 

It wms neither the proper season of the year, nor time of the 
day, to hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects men- 
tioned in this description ; but, by a pleasing concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, we were saluted, on our approach to the village, with 
the music of the mower and his scythe ; we saw the ploughman 
intent upon his labor, and the milk-maid returning from her 
country employment. 

As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the 
agreeable stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, 
gave us tiie highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot 
whence Milton undoubtedly took most of his images. It is on 
the top of the hill, from which there is a most extensive prospect 
on all sides : the distant mountains that seemed to support die 
clouds ; the villages and turrets, partly shaded by trees of die 
finest verdure, and partly raised above the groves that surrounded 
them ; the dark plains and meadows, of a grayish color, where 
the sheep were feeding at large ; in short, the view of the streams 
and rivers, convinced us that there was not a single useless or 
idle word in the above-mentioned description, but that it was a 
most exact and lively representation of nature. Thus will this 
fine passage, which has always been admired for its elegance, 
receive an additional beauty from its exactness. After we had 
walked, with a kind of poetical enthusiasm, over this enchanted 
ground, we returned to the village. 

The poet's house was close to the church ; the greatest part' 
of it has been puUed down, and what remains, belongs to an 
adjacent farm. * * # 

It must not be omitted, that the groves near this village are 

famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly described in die 

Penseroso. Most of the cottage windows are over-grown with 

BweeUbmn, vines, and Honey-oraLc^cA \ ^xtfithat Milton's faabi- 
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lation had the same lostic ornament, we may conclude from his 
description of the kurk bidding him good-morrow, 

" Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine -," 

for it is evident that he meant a sort of honey-suckle by the. 
eglantine, though that word is commonly used for the sweet- 
briar, which he coidd not mention twice in the same couplet If 
I ever pass a month or six weeks at Oxford, in the summer, I 
shall be inclined to hire and repair this yenerable mansion, and 
to make a festival for a circle of friends, in honor of Milton, the 
most perfect scholar, as well as the sublimest poet, that our 
country ever produced. 



Laot Anne Barnard. — 1825. 

The following ballad of Lady Barnard, which Leigh Hunt says 
'* must have suffiised more eyes with tears of the first water than any 
other ballad that ever was written," was composed in 1771, to the 
plaintive air of an old Scotch melody. Its authorship was long a 
secrete Lady Anne, in her account of its composition, ffiven to Sir 
Walter Scott, says, *' While writing it, I called to my little sister, and 
said, ' I have been writing a balls^, my dear ; I am oppressing my 
heroine with many misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to sea, 
and broken her father's arm, and made her mother fall sick, and given 
her Auld Rohin Gray for a lo?er ; but I wish to load her with a fifth 
sorrow, poor thing ! Help me to one.' * Steal the cow, sister Anne,' 
said the little Eli^beth. The cow was immediately Ufted by me, and 
the song completed." 

AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, when the cows come hame. 
When a' the weary world to quiet rest are gane. 
The woes of my heart fa' in showers fiae my ee, 
Unken'd by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 

Toung Jamie loo'd me weel, and sought me for his bride ; 
But saving ae crown-piece, he 'd naething else beside : 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea ; 
And the crown and the pound, oh, they were baith for me ! 

Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 
My fiither brak his arm, an' the cow wta 8tosni%?iiv)\ 
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My weoidkeT she fell sick; my Jamie was at sea;* 
And Auld Robin Gray, oh ! he came a-courting to me. 

My father cou'dna work, my mother cou'dna spin ; 
I toiled day and night, but their bread I cou'dna win ; 
Auld Bob maintained them baith, and, wi' tears in hk ee, 
Said, " Jenny, oh ! for their sakes, will you marry ms f ** 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie back; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack : 
Hb ship was a wrack ! Why didna Jamie dee ? 
Or, wherefore am I spared to cry out, woe is me ! 

My father argued sair — my mother didna speak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break; 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 
And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When, moumfu' as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jcmiie's ghaist ; — I cou'dna think it he, 

Till he said, " I 'm come hame, my love, to many diee !^ 

sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a' ; 

Ae kiss we took, nae mair — I bade him gang awa ; 

1 wish that I were dead, but I 'm no like to dee ; 
For oh, I am but young to cry out, woe is me ! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena much to spin ; 
I darena think o' Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 
But I will do my best, a good wife aye to be. 
For Auld Robin Gray, oh ! he is sae kind to me ! 



Samusl Roosrs. 1763< 



When only mn6 years old, Rogers was inspired with ^ dMsmloa- 
tion of beooming a poet, by reading Seattle's Minstrel; bat his aopear-, 
anoe as an author was not until the age of twenty-four. The Voyage 
of CohaniuSf the Pleasures of Memory , Human lAfe, and Italy , axe his 
diief workd. For mors turn fifty years he has held a distmgiutfied 
plaoe in English lilaratore. He has long bean a partaer in a tadring 
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■tabluhment, and has been enabled to enrich his fine boQW* is St. 
ames* Place, with rare pictures, busts, books, and gems, nmte his 
ife has calmly passed, in the enjoyment of his fiiTorite tastes, and in 
he entertainment of authors, orators and artists, who have been drawn 
him no less by the wit and eloquence of his conTenation, than by the 
reniality and benevolence of his character. 

FROM THE VOYAGE OP COLUBCBUS. 

The sails were furled ; with many a melting cloee, 
Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose — 
Rose to the Virgin. *T was the hour of day, ' 
When setting suns o'er summer seas display 
A path of glory, opening in the West 
To golden climes, and islands of the blest; 
And human voices, on the silent air, « 
Went o'er the waves in songs of gladness there ! 

Chosen of men ! *T was thine, at noon of night, 
First from the prow to hail the glimmering light; — 
Emblem of Trulii divine, whose secret ray 
Enters the soul and makes the darkness day ! — 
" Pedro ! Rodrigo ! there methought it shone ! 
There — in the west! — and now, alas! *tisgone! — 
'T was all a dream ! we gaze, and gaze in vain ! — 
But mark, and speak not ! there it comes again ! 
It moves ! — what form unseen, what being there 
With torch-like lustre fires the murky air ? 
His instincts, passions, say, how like our own ? 
O ! when will day reveal a world unknown?" 
Long on the deep the mists of morning lay. 
Then rose, revealing, as they rolled away, 
Half-circling hills, whose everlasting woods 
Sweep with their sable skirts the shadowy floods ; 
And say, when all, to holy transport given. 
Embraced and wept as at the gates of heaven, — 
When one and all of us, repentant, ran. 
And, on our faces, blessed the wondrous man, — 
Say, was I then deceived, or from the skies 
Burst on my ear seraphic harmonies ? 
" Glory to God ! " unnumbered voices sung, 
** Gkry to Qod ! " the vales and mountains rung, — 

18* 
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thai bailed creatkni's primal mom. 
And to the shepherds sung a Saviour bom. 

Slowly, bareheaded, through the surf we bore 
TIm lacred cross, and, kneeling, kissed the shove. 
But what a -scene was there ! Nymphs of romance. 
Youths giaoeful as the fawn, with eager glance. 
Spring from the glades, and down the alleys peep, 
Then headlong rush, bounding from steep to steep. 
And clap their hands, exclaiming, as they run, 
" Gome, and behold the Children of the Sun ! " 
When, hark ! a signal shot ! The voice, it came 
Over the sea in darkness and in flame ! 
They saw — they heard ; and up the highest hill, 
As in a picture, all at once were still ! 
Creatures so &ir, in garments strangely wrought. 
From citadels with heaven's own thunder fraught, 
Checked their light fo^teps — statue-like they stood. 
As worshipped forms, the Genii of the Wood ! 

At length the spell dissolves ! The warrior's knoe 
Rings on the tortoise with wild dissonance ! 
And see, the regal plumes, the couch of state ! 
Still where it moves the wise in council wait ! 
See now borne forth the monstrous mask of gold. 
And ebon chair of many a serpent-fold ; 
These now exchanged for gifts that twice surpass 
The wondrous ring, and lamp, and horse of brass. 
What long-drawn tube transports the gazer home, 
Kindling with stars at noon the ethereal dome ! 
'T is here ; and here circles of solid light 
Charm with another self the cheated sight; 
As man to man another self disclose, 
That now with terror starts, with triumph glows ! 
Then Cora came, the youngest of her race, 
And in her hands she hid her lovely face ; 
Yet oft by stealth a timid glance she cast, 
And now with playful steps the mirror passed, 
Each bright reflection brighter than the last ! 
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And oft bebind it flew, and oft before ; 
Tbe more she searched, pleased and perplexed the more ! 
And looked and laughed, and blushed with quick tuipriael 
Her lips all mir^ all ecstasy her eyes I 

But soon the telescope attracts her view ; 
And lo ! her loirer, in his lig^t canoe 
Rocking, at noon-tide, on the silent sea, 
Before her lies ! It cannot, cannot be. 
Late, as he left the shore, she lingered there, 
Till^ less and less, he melted into air ! 
Sigh after sigh steals from her gentle frame, 
And say — that murmur — was it not his name ? 
She turns, and thinks, and, lost in wild amaze. 
Grazes again, and could forever gaze. 



Hbt. Robert Hall. 1764 — 1831. 

From early life, Robert Hall was attacbed to the study of morals 
and metapbysics. He chose the ministry for his profession, and was 
connected with the Baptist denomination. He was first settled at 
Bristol, afterwards at Cambridge and Leicester, and then returned to 
Bristol, where he died. In consequence of severe study, operating 
upon a diseased physical state, and susceptible nervous temperament, 
he had two attacks of mental derangement, both of which were fortu* 
nately repulsed, and he continued to preach iftitil within two weeks of 
his death. His published writings are chiefly sermons. '* Those who 
listened to his pulpit ministrations were entranced by his fervid elo- 
quence, which truly disclosed the * beauty of holiness,' and melted by 
the awe and fervor with which he dwelt on the mysteries of death and 
eternity." One of the most lofty and touching of his discourses is that 
from which the extract that follows is taken. 

FROM THE FUNERAL SERMON OF THE PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 

'Born to inherit the most illustrious monarchy in the world, 
and united at an early period to the object of her choice, whose 
virtues amply justified her preference, ajte enjoyed — what is 
not always the privilege of that rank — the highest connubial 
felicity, and had the prospect of combining all the tranquil 
enjoyments of private life with the splendor of a royal station. 
Placed on the summit of sdciety, to her every eye was turned, 
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in her eveiy hope was centred ; and nothing was wanting to 
complete her felicity, except perpetuity. To a grandeur of 
mind suited to her royal birth and lofty destination, she joined 
an exquisite taste for the beauties of nature and the charms d 
retirement, where, far from the gaze of the midtitude, and the 
frivolous agitations of &shionable life, she employed her hours 
in visiting, with her distinguished consort, the cottages of die 
poor; in improving her virtues, in perfecting her reason, and 
acquiring the knowledge best adapted to qualify her for the 
possession of power and the cares of empire. One thing only 
was wanting to render our satisfaction complete in the prospect 
of the accession of such a princess; it was, that she might 
become the living mother of children. 

The long wished-for moment at length arrived! bat, alas! 
the event anticipated with such eagerness wiU form the most 
melancholy part of our history. 

It is no reflection on this amiable princess, to suppose that in 
her early dawn, with the dew of her youth so fresh upon her, 
she anticipated a long series of years, and expected to be led 
througiv successive scenes of enchantment, rising above each 
other in fascination and beauty. It is natural to suppose she 
identified herself with this great nation, which she was bom to 
govern ; and that, while she contemplated its preeminent lustre 
in arts and in arms, its commerce encircling the globe, its 
colonies diffused through both hemispheres, and the beneficial 
efiects of its institutions extending to the whole earth, she con- 
sidered them as so many component parts of her grandeur. 
Her heart, we may well conceive, would often be rufiled with 
emotions of contending ecstasy, when she reflected that it was 
her province to live entirely for others, to compass the felicity 
of a great people, to move in a sphere which would aflbrd scope 
for the exercise of philanthropy the most enlarged, of wisdom 
the most ezdightened; and that, while others are doomed to pass 
throu^ the world in obscurity, she was to supply the materials 
of history, and to impart that impulse to society which was to 
decide the destiny of future generations. Fired with die 
ambition of equalling or surpassing the most distinguished of 
her predecessors, she probably did not despair of reviving the 
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xemembrance of the brightest parts of tbeir «toiy) and of once 
more attaching the epoch of British gl<»y to the annals of a 
female reign. It is needless to add, that th^ nation went with 
her, and probably outstripped her, in these delightful anticipa- 
tions. We fondly hoped that a life so inestimable would be 
protracted to a distant period, and that, after diffusing the bless- 
ings of a just and enlightened administration, and being sur- 
roimded by a numerous progeny, she would gmdually, in a good 
old age, sink under ^e horizon, amidst the embmces of her 
feunily, and the benedictions of her country. But, alas ! these 
delightful yisioiss are fled; and what do we behold in their 
room, but the funeral pall and shroud, a palace in mourning, a 
nation in tears, and the shadow of death settled over both, like 
a cloud! O, the imspeakable vanity of human hopes! the 
incurable blindness of man to futurity ! ever doomed to grasp at 
shadows ; to seize with avidity what turns to dust and ashes in 
his handii; to sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind ! 



Joanna Baillie. 1765-^. 

Mis6 Baiilie has spent the greater part of her life at Harapstead, nea» 
London, in a Tery ^niet, secluded manner. But from her first appear- 
ance as an author, she has commanded great respect and admiration. 
Scott calls her the Shakspeare of her sex. Her collection oimisceUa- 
neous poetry is quite large, but it is as a dramatic writer that she is most 
distinguished. A peculiarity of her dramas is, that one single passion 
of the human heart is the subject of each. Though written with great 
purity and dignitv of style, they are wanting in those stirring incidents 
which render a play attractive, and with the exception of De Montfort^ 
which was performed by JobnKemble and by Kcan, none of them have 
appeared upon the stage. 

ADDRESS tX) MISS AGNES BAILLIE, ON HER BIRTH- 
DAS'. 

Deab Agnes, gleamed with joy and dashed with tears, 
O'edr us hate glided almost sixty years, 
Since we on Bothwell's bonnie braes were seen, 
By those whose eyes long closed in death have been — 
Two tiny imps, who scarcely stooped to gather 
Die slender harebell on the purple heather ; 
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No taller than the foxglove's spiky stem, 
The dew of, morning studs with silvery gem» 
Then eydty buttei^y that crossed our view 
With joyful shout was greeted, as it flew ; 
And moth and lady-bird, and beetle bright, 
In sheeny gold, were each a wondrous sight. 
Then, as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 
Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, 
Minnows or spotted parr, with twinkling fin, 
Swinmiing in mazy rings the pool within, 
A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 
Seen in the power of early wonderment 

A long prospective to my mind appears. 
Looking behind me to that line of years ; 
And yet, through every stage I still can trace 
Thy visioned form, from childhood's morning grace 
To woman's early bloom — changing, how sopn, 
To the expressive glow of woman's noon ! 
And now to what thou art, in comely age. 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment — whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plot thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore. 
Or on ^e parlor hearth with kitten play. 
Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way, 
To gain, with hasty steps, some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to the neighboring poor — 
Active and ardent, to my fancy's eye 
Thou still art young, in spite of time gone by. 
Though oft of patience brief, and temper keen, 
Well may it please me, in life's latter scene. 
To think what now thou art, and long to me hast been. 

'T was thou who woo'dst me first to look 
Upon the page of printed book — 
That thing by me abhorred — and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness, 
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When all too old become with bootless haste 

In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 

Thy love of tale and story was die strdce 

At which my dormant &ncy &st awoke. 

And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 

Arose in sombre show, a motley train. 

This new-found path attempting, proud was I 

Lurking approval on thy face to spy ; 

Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 

" What ! is this story all thine own inyention ? " 
* « # * # 

By daily use and circumstance endeared, * 
Things are of value now that once appeared 
Of no account, and without notice passed. 
Which o'er dull life a simple cheering cast ; 
To hear thy morning steps the stair descending, 
Thy voice with other sounds domestic blending ; 
After each stated nightly absence, met, 
TTo see thee by the morning table set, 
Pouring from smoky spout the amber stream 
Which sends from saucered cup its fragrant steam ; 
To see thee cheerly on the threshold stand. 
On summer mom, with trowel in thy hand. 
For garden-work prepared ; in winter's gloom, 
From thy cold noon-day walk to see thee come, 
In fiirry garment lapt, with spattered feet, 
And by the fire resume thy wonted seat ; 
Ay, even o'er things like these, soothed age has thrown 
A sober charm they did not always own — 
As winter hoar-frost makes minutest spray 
Of bush or hedgewood sparkle to the day. 
In magnitude and be&uty, which, bereaved 
Of such investment, eye had ne'er perceived. 

The change of good and evil to abide. 
As partners linked, long have we, side by side, 
Our earthly journey held ; and who can say 
How near the end of our united way ? 
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By Qftiim's ooune, not disteiii; aid tad weA. 

Will she remain — the lonely inlgnai kft^ 

If thou art taken first, who can to me 

Like sister, friend and home<oinpankm he ? 

Or who, of wonted daily Idndnese flhoin» 

Shall feel such k)S8, or mourn at I shall mouiiit 

And if I should be &ted first to leave 

This earthly house, though gentle friends may giiefe,— 

And he, aboye them all, so truly proted 

A friend and brother, long and justly bved,-*^ 

There is no living wight, of woman bom. 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt monin. 

Thou ardent, liberal spirit ! quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or distress, forever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, nor for to-monow caring— «• 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day. 
An unadorned, but not a careless lay ; 
Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long delayeid. 
Words of affection, howsoe'er expressed, 
The latest spoken still are deemed the best. 
Few are the measured rhymes I now may write j 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite. 



Rkv. John Foster. 1770 — 1843. 

Mr. Foster was a Baptist clerg3rman, and for a time was settled near 
Robert Hall, for whose talents he had the highest admiration. Foyer's 
Essays, in a Series of Letters, published in 1805, were ranked among 
the most valuable productions of the day, and are regarded as ^ models 
of vigorous thougnt and expression, uniting metaphysical iucety and 
acuteness with practical sagacity and common sense." His lire and 
correspondence, recently published, let us into the arcana of his char- 
acter, and afford a high intellectual and moral treat. 

FROM THE ESSAY ON A MAN'S WRITING MEMOIRS 

OF HIMSELF. 

If a reflective aged man were to find, at the bottom of an old 
cbeBt, where it had lam foT|^tten fifty years, a record which 
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he had written of himself when he was young, simply and viv- 
idly describing his whole heart and pursuits, and reciting verba- 
tim many passages of the language which he sincerely uttered, 
would he not read it with more wonder than almost every other 
writing could at his age inspire ? He would half lose the assur- 
ance of his identity, under the impression of this immense dis* 
simik^ty. It would seem as if it must be the tale of the juve- 
nile days of some ancestor, with whom he had no connection 
but that of name. He would feel the young man thus intro- 
duced to him separated by so wide a distance of character as to 
render all congenial sociality impossible. At every sentence, he 
would be* tempted to repeat. Foolish youth, I have no sympa^y 
with your feelings ; I can hold no converse with your under- 
standing. Thus you see that in the course of a long life a man 
may be several moral persons, so various from one another, that 
if you could find a real individual that should nearly exemplify 
the character in one of these stages, and another that should ex- 
emplify it in the next, and so on to the last, and then bring these 
several persons together into one society, which would thus be a 
representation of the successive states of one man, they would 
feel themselves a most heterogeneous party, would oppose and 
probably despise one another, and soon after separate, not caring 
if they were never to meet again. If the dissimilarity in mind 
were as great as in person, there would, in both respects, be a 
most striking contrast — between the extremes, at least — be- 
tween the youth of seventeen and the sage of seventy. The 
one of these contrasts an old man might contemplate, if he had a 
true portrait for which he sat in the bloom of his life, and should 
hold it beside a mirror, in which he looks at his present coun- 
tenance ; and the other would be more powerfully felt, if he had 
such a genuine and detailed memoir as I have supposed. Might 
it not he worth while for a self-observant person, in early life, to 
preserve, for the inspection of the old man, if he should live so 
long, such a mental likeness of the young one ? If it be not 
drawn near the time, it can never be drawn with sufficient 

accuracy. 

19 
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Will she lemam-^ihe lonely pilgrim kft^ 

If thou art taken fiztt, who can to me 

Like sister, firiend and homeNcoxnpanion he ? 

Or who» of wonted daily kindness shotSt 

Shall feel such loss, or mourn as I shall moam t 

And if I should be &ted fixst to leave 

This earthly house, though gentle friends may giieYe,^- 

And he, aboTe them all, so truly piOTed 

A friend and brother, long and justly loved, ^^^ 

There is no living wight, of woman bom, 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt manm. 

Thou ardent, liberal spirit ! quickly feelin^^ 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing; 
With sorrow or distress, forever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, nor for to-morrow caring <--«• 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day, 
An unadorned, but not a careless lay ; 
* Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long delayed*. 
Words of affection, howsoe'er expressed, 
The latest spoken still are deemed the best. 
Few are the measured rhymes I now may write | 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite. 



Rev. John Foster. 1770—1843. 

Mr. Foster was a Baptist clergyman, and for a time was settled near 
Robert Hall, for whose talents he had the highest admiration. Ihsier^s 
Essays, in a Series of Letters, published in 1805, were ranked among 
the most valuable productions of the day, and are regarded as ^ models 
of vigorous thougnt and expression, uniting metaphysical hioety and 
acuteness with practical sagacity and common sense." His li& and 
correspondence, recently published, let us into the aroaoa of his char- 
acter, and afford a high intellectual and moral treat. 

FROM THE ESSAY ON A MAN'S WRITING MEMOIRS 

OF HIMSELF. 

If a reflective aged man were to find, at the bottom of an old 
chest, where it had lain foi^otten fifty years, a recovi which 
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he had written of himself when he was young, simply and viv- 
idly describing his whole heart and pursuits, and reciting verba- 
tim many passages of the language which he sincerely uttered, 
would he not read it with more wonder than almost every other 
writing could at his age inspire ? He would half lose the assur- 
ance of his identity, under the impression of this immense dis- 
simik^ty. It would seem as if it must be the tale of the juve- 
nile days of some ancestor, with whom he had no connection 
but that of name. He would feel the young man thus intro- 
duced to him separated by so wide a distance of character as to 
render all congenial sociality impossible. At every sentence, he 
would be* tempted to repeat. Foolish youth, I have no sympathy 
with your feelings ; I can hold no converse with your under- 
standing. Thus you see that in the course of a long life a man 
may be several moral persons, so various from one another, that 
if you could find a real individual that should nearly exemplify 
the character in one of these stages, and another that should ex- 
emplify it in the next, and so on to the last, and then bring these 
several persons together into one society, which would thus be a 
representation of the successive states of one man, they wocdd 
feel themselves a most heterogeneous party, would oppose and 
probably despise one another, and soon after separate, not caring 
if they were never to meet again. If the dissimilarity in mind 
were as great as in person i there would, in both respects, be a 
most striking contrast — between the extremes, at least — be- 
tween the youth of seventeen and the sage of seventy. The 
one of these contrasts an old man might contemplate, if he had a 
true portrait for which he sat in the bloom of his life, and should 
hold it beside a mirror, in which he looks at his present coun- 
tenance ; and the other would be more powerfully felt, if he had 
such a genuine and detailed memoir as I have supposed. Might . 
it not he worth while for a self-observant person, in early life, to 
preserve, for the inspection of the old man, if he should live so 
long, such a mental likeness of the young one ? If it be not 
drawn near the time, it can never be drawn with sufficient 

accuracy. 
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William Wordsworth. 1770 — 1#50. 

Ahfot eompletiiig his studies at the UniTenity of QiunVfyg^t W^fiAlr 
iKntlk made a 'pedestrian toar throagk Firanee, Swiaerland ai^. Itaff . 
Ssi i|w«l sene tima in Paris, then reuinied to England, and flHids 1 
j^npimr on foot through the most pieturescLue regions of l^ enmi fispr 
try. He selected a residence in Someraetshnre, where lie mbubs 
iaIinMrtfliy aecfnainted with Coleridge, with whom he made a -fitit to 
QoimaiMr, which was repeated by Uie two after an interral oC lUx^ 
years. But his permanent residence — that from which he has mi ^^f/flb 
passed away — was ^ed at Rvda], under the shadow of the mottat^ of 
the same name, and hy the side of one of the beautilnl lakes of West* 
moreland. 

At the age of thirteen, be made bis first attempt at poetry^ n^uxk 
has been alinoet the sole business of his life. '* Wordsworth was am- 
Motlytbopoetof the moral nature. To bim, the most beautiliil objsot ia 
mjsorlj wap a beautiful human sou). His fiiTorite belief was, the 
jKrine adaptation of the universe to the growth and dfirelopment of 
hMMaity. Hence, he watched the changing phases of nature, not only 
m^ the passion of a lover, but with the enthusiasai ni a devoie^ 
Srerything ya him was instinct with a spiritual life* Nature was 
gjefised by its connection with Man ; and Man was brought into a 
aiihllmo idaa) ^em by his relations with Nature." 

BJIPPJ ip h^B domestic connections, aiBueni in hia ciiesmstaoi)ea» 
raiding Umidst some of the most beautiful scenery of Enffland, num- 
hmaag smniig his friends many of the most emment men of his IknSs, 
f||4 ^Nmid, 1^ length, with the distinetioo of poet huKrosle,, f|us 
|oet of nature and humanity passed a loi^ life of dignified tranqiiiUityy 
lb enjoymeots most worthy of a rational soul. 

USES COUPONED A FEW MILES ABOVE T!NT»tN AB- 
BEY, QN REYISITING THE BANKS OF THE WYS. 

Fivx yewsn have passed ; five summeiv, with the lengilk 
Of iNPt long winters ; and again I hear 
TbM0 wttteia, tolling from their moontaTn spvmgB, 
Widi a sweet inland murmur. • Once again 
Do I hriuild these ste^ and lefty cliA, 
WUoh on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoag^tt of more deep seclusion, and connect 
Hit landscape with the quiet of the sky. * ^ 
• * * Though absent long, 

Hiiie forms of beauty have not been to me 
iU^ is It landscape to a blind man's eye ; 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
III boon of weanneBs, seniatiflns swoet, 
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Felt in the biood, and felt abng the heart, 
ibod fuaimg even into my purer mind. 
With truif nil restoration — feelings, too, 
Of unremembered pleasure, snch, periiaps, 
As may hare had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life. 
His litde, namelesa, unremembered acts 
Of Idndaeas and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may Jiave owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this uminteiligible world. 
Is lightened ; that serene and Messed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on. 
Until the breath of ikds corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human bloodi 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While, with an eye made quiet by the "power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief yet, oh ! how oft, 
In darkness, and among the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee. 
Oh sylvan Wye ! — Thou wanderer through the woods — 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 
And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thougfati 
With many reccfgniil^ns dim and £unt, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again; 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing dionghtii 
Thai in this moment there is life and food 
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For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when fizBt 

I came among these hills, — when, like a roe, 

I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 

Wherever nature led, more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then — 

The coarser pleasures of my joyish days, - . 

And their glad animal movements all gone by — 

To me was all in all ; — I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifts 

Have followed, for such loss, I would believe. 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of sitting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things; all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all thmgs. Theiefore am I still 
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A lover of the tneadows, and Ike woods^ 

And mountains, and of nU that we behold 

FioMt this gteen earth ; of all the mighty World 

Of eye and ear, both what ^y half create, 

AiA wlM peicei"^ ; well {leased to leeogniia 

In nature, and the labgufeige of &e ftente, 

The anchor of my purest tho^lghtij the tiiillMi 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor, pieitbatice, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay ; 

For thou art with me here, upon the banks 

(X this &ir river ; — thou, my dearest friendy 

My dear, dear friend, — and in thy voice 1 catch 

The kaguag^ of my forager heart, and read 

My former pleasures in l9ie shooting li^t 

Of thy wild eyes. O ! yet-a little while 

May I bebeld in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear sister ! And this pmyer I make, 

Knowifif that nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; *t is her privOegi^, 

Throttgh iftH the years <yf this our lif^, to lead 

From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 

The. mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall ere prevail against us, ot disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore, let the moon 

Shine on thee, in thy solitary walk ; . 

And let the misty mountain wind be free 

To blow against thee ; and, in after yean^ 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matttned 

Into a sober ideasure, when thy mind 
J9# 
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Shall be a maiision for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies, — oh ! then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thou^ti 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these, my exhortations ! 



POWER OF MUSIC. 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! — ye?. Faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ; — 
Near the stately Pantheon you '11 mee^with the same. 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name. 

His station is there ; — and he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught ever heard like his Fiddle and him! 

What an eager assembly ! what an empire is this ! 
The weary have life, and ^e hungry have bliss; 
The mourner is cheered, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-burthened soul is no longer oppressed. 

As the moon brightens round her the clouds of the night, 
So he, where he stands, is a centre of light ; 
It gleams on the face, there, of dusty-browned Jack, 
Afid the pale-visaged Baker's, with basket on back. 

That errand-bound 'Prentice was passing in haste ; 
What matter! he 's caught — and his time runs to waste; 
The Newsman is stopped, though he stops on the fret, 
And the half-breathless lamp-lighter — he 's in the net ! 

The Porter sits down on the weight which he bore ; 
The Lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ; — 
If a Thief could be here, he might pilfer at ease ; 
She sees the Musician —\ vk ^ i^X ^% 
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He stands, backed by the Wall ; — he abates not his din ; 
His hat gives him vigor, with boons dropping in, 
From the Old and the Young, from the Poorest; and there! 
The one-pennied Boy has. his penny to spare. 

blest be the Hearers, and proud be- the Hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankful a Band ; 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is ! — all the while, 

If they speak 't is to praise, and they praise with a smile. 

That tall Man, a Giant in bulk and in height, 

Not an inch of his body is free from delight; 

Can he keep himself still, if he would ? — oh, not he ! 

The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. 

Mark that Cripple, who leans on his Crutch; like a Tower 
That long has leaned forward, leans hour after hour ! — 
That Mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound. 
While she dandles the Babe in her arms to the sound. 

Now, Coaches and Chariots ! roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream ; ' 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for you. 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue ! 



MuNGO Park. 1771—1805. 

This intrepid traveller — a physician and surgeon by profession — is 
distinguished for exploring Africa, and making discoveries respecting 
the course of the Niger. On returning from his first tour, he publish^ 
a deeply interesting narrative of the incidents he met with, his captivity 
among the Moors, and a description of the manners, customs and so 
forth, of the inhabitants. He set off a second time, with the fixed de- 
termination of tracing the Niger to its termination, or perishing in the 
enterprise. He again reached the wide-rolling river, and, in company 
with the few remaining men he took with him, commenced the descent ; 
but he was attacked by the natives, and drowned in the attempt to 
escape by swimming. 

AN ADVENTURE OF PARK AT THE TOWN OF SEGO, 
THE CAPITAL OF BAMBARRA. 

I SET off for the village, where I found, to my great mortifica- 
tion, that no person would admit me into his house, I ^q.% x^« 
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in die knoming, his host saw, by his looks, that he had skpt fli, 
and inqoited the cause, which was told. The master of dn^ 
house was much vexed, and said that the picture ought to falrte 
been removed ; that it was an oversight, and that it always was 
removed, when the chamber was used. The picture, he said, 
was indeed terrible to every one ; but it was so fine, and had 
come into the family in so curious a way, that he conld not 
make up his mind to part with it, or destroy it. The story of it 
was this : --^ ** My father," said he, ** was at Hamburg, on budnew; 
and whilst dining at a cofiee-house, he observed a young maiii, of 
a remarkable appearance, enter, seat himself alone in a comer, 
and commence a solitary meal. His countenance bespdke the 
extreme of mental distress, and every now and then he would 
turn his head quickly round, as if he heard something, then shud- 
der, grow pale, and go on with his meal, after an effort, as before. 
My father saw this same man, at the same place, for two or three 
soccessive days, and at length became so much interested about 
him that he spoke to him. The address was hot repulsed, and 
the stranger seemed to find some comfort from the tone of syiA* 
paihy and kindness which my father used. He was an Italian, 
well informed, poor but not destitute, and living economically 
upon the profits of his art as a painter. Their intimacy increaaed; 
and at length the Italian, seeing my father's involuntary emotion 
at his convulsive turnings and shudderings, which continued as 
formerly, interrupting their conversation, from time to time, told 
hbn hb story. 

*' He was a native of }lome, and had lived in some fiuniliarity 
with, and been much patronized by, a young noUeman ; but, 
upon some slight occtision, they had fallen out, and his patron, 
besides using many reproachful expressions, had struck him. 
The painter brooded over the disgrace of the blow. He could 
not challenge the nobleman, on account of his rank ; he there- 
fore watched for an opportunity, and assassinated him. Of course, 
he fied from his country, and finally had reached Hambuig. Hs 
had not, however, passed many weeks from ^ night of Ae 
murder, before, one day, in the crowded street, he hakti. hit 
HAJDM (culled by a voice fiimiliar to bun ; he turned idunt tbondi 
and saw the &ce of his iriclVm W^dx^^%X\lm^mth a ftted ^rjt» 
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Fran that moment, lie had no peace : at all hours, ixk, all places, 
and amidst all companies, however engaged he might he, he 
heard the voice, and could never help looking round; and when- 
ever he so looked round, he always encountered the same &ce, 
staring close upon him. At last, in a mood of desperation, he 
had fixed himself &ce to face, and eye to eye, and deliherately 
drawn the phantom visage as it glared upon him ; and this was 
the picture so drawn. The Italian said he had struggled long, 
but life wa^ a burden which he could now no longer bear ; and 
he was resolved, when he had made money enough to return to 
Bome, to surrender himself to justice, and expiate his crime on 
the scaffold. He gave the finished picture to my father, in 
letom for the kindness which he had shown him." 



FROST AT MIDNIGHT. 

The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet's cry 
Came loud — and hark, again ! loud aa before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 
Have left me to that solitude that suits 
Abstruser musings ; save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 
T is calm, indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. Sea, hill and woo4, 
His populous village ! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life. 
Inaudible as dreams ! — the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, that fluttered on the gi!a.te. 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion, in this hush of natoret 
Givesi it dim sympathies with me who \ir». 
Making it a companionable form, 
Whose puny flaps ajnd freaks, the idling Spirit, 
By its own moods, interprets everywbeiff. 
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Echo or mirror, seeking of itself, 
And makes a toy of Thought. 

But oh ! how ofty 
How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presageful have I gazed upon the bars. 
To watch that fluttering stranger ! and as. oft, 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
Of my sweet birth-place, and the old church-tower, 
Whose bells, the poor man's only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot fair day, 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 
So gazed I, till the soothing things I dreamt 
Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams ! 
And so I brooded, all the following mom, 
Awed by the stem preceptor's face, mine eye 
Fixed with much study on my swimming book ; 
Save if the door half opened, and I snatched 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 
For still I hoped to see the stranger's face, 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved. 
My playmate, when we both were clothed alike ! 

Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calmi 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 
My babe, so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee. 
And think that thou shalt leani far other lore, 
And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thaUf my babe ! shalt wander, like a fareexe, 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, andiX^Tve^^ ^^ douds, 
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Which image, in their bulk, both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags ; so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes, and sounds intelligible, 
Of that eternal language, which thy Grod 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the red-breast sit and sing, 

Betwixt the tufts of snow, on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eave-drops &II9 

Heard only in the trances of the bl^st, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 



Charles Lamb. 1775 — 1834. 

It is said that Lamb was a nervous, timid, and thoughtful boy, and 
'< while others were all fire and play, he stole along with all the self- 
concentration of a monk." For thirty-five years, he was a clerk in 
the East India Company, at the end of which he retired on a generous 
pension. A peculiar attachment existed between him and his ** gentle 
sister Mary," and the last part of his life tliey lived together, neither of 
them ever having married. Her occasional attacks of insanity, on the 
approach of which they were sometime seen walking and weeping to 
the place of her confinement, was the only thing which marred their 
happiness with each other. His sufi^erings from this source do much 
to palliate the only infirmity of his character of which we hear. Some 
of his most intimate friends, besides Coleridge, were Wordsworth, 
Southey, Talfourd, and Hazlitt. The most celebrated prose writings 
of this author are the Essays of Elia, He wrote some poems, but 
none of any great note. 

FROM LETTERS TO COLERIDGE. 

Mt Dbarest Friend: — 

White, or some of my friends, or the public papers, by this 
time, may have informed you of the terriUeca]amitifiathft.lba»^ 
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£Ulen oaoiift fiunily. I will only gjive yoa th« oodinev: — ^My 
poor, deai^ (Imurest sifter, ia a fit of insaoity, has baen ike death 
of her own mother ! I was at hand only time enough t^ snatch 
the knife out of her grasp. She is ai present in a mad-honaei 
from whence I fear she must be removed to a hoqiitaL GM 
has preserved me my senses, — I eat, and drink, ^od sfeep, and 
have my judgment^ I believe, very sound. My poor father was 
slightly wounded, and I am left to take care of him and my 
aunt Thank God, I ani very calm and composed, and able to 
do the best that remains to do. Write as religious a letter as 
possible, but no mention of what is gone and done with. With 
me "the former -things have passed away J' and I have some- 
thing more to do than to feel. God Almighty have us well in 
his keeping ! * * * 

Your own judgment will convince you not to take any notice 
of this yet, to your dear wife. You look after your fimuly, — I 
have my reason and strength left to take care of mine. I charge 
you don't think of coming ta see me — write. I will not see 
you, if you come. God Almighty love you, and all of us ! 



My Dearest Fbiend: — 

Your letter was an inestimable treasure to ma It mH be a 
comfort to you, I know, to know that our prospects aresomewhat 
brighter. My poor, dear, dearest sister, the unhai^y and unoott- 
scious instrument of the Almighty's judgment to our houses is 
restored to her senses ; to a dreadful sense and recoUection. of 
what has past, awful to her mind and impressive, as it must ha 
to the end of life, but tempered with religious resignation, and 
the reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in this early stage, 
knows how to (tistinguish between a deed committed in a Inu^ 
sient fit of frenzy, and the terrible guilt of a mother's murderer* 
I have seen her. I found her, this morning,, calm and seraBS:; 
far, very far, from an indecent, forgetful serenity ; she has a most 
affectionate and tender concern for what has happened. * * 
God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful as it is to» tell, I have nsTer 
.oQe8l)seKi oduarwiss Aan coUeeted and calm ; eiptii'0&lb» dnad- 
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^w^ioh bystanders- may fkave construed into indilfereiice 
'— m fmnqudiity !!iot of despair. Is it folly or sin in me to ttiy 
-Aftt 'k was a religious principle that most supported me ? On 
ibst ^rcA evening, my aunt was lying insensiUe, to tSL appear* 
mice, lOce one dying, ' — my father, with his poor forehead plas- 
tered over, from a wound he had received from adattghter d^uiy 
loved by him, and who loved him no less dearly, — my mother 
a dead and murdered corpse in the next room — yet was I won- 
derfully supported. I ciosted not my eyes in sleep that night, 
but lay without terrors and without despair. I have lost no sleep 
4iiDce. ^ # « One ^^^^ incident may serve to 
nasike you understand my way of managing my mind. Within 
a day or two after the fatal one, we dressed for dinner a tongue, 
which we had had salted, for some weeks, in the house. As I 
sat dowi), a feeling like remorse struck me ; — this tongue poor 
Mary got for me, and I can partake of it now, when she is hi 
away ! A thought occurred, and relieved me, — if I give in to 
this way of feeling, there is not a chair, a room, an object in our 
rooms, that will not awaken the keenest griefs ; t must rise above 
such weaknesses. * * * 

The good lady of the mad-house, and het daughter, an elegant, 
sweet-behaved young lady, love Mary, and are taken ividi her 
amazingly ; and I know, from her own mouth, she loves them, 
and longs to be with them as much. Poor ^ng ! diey say she 
was but the oth^r morning saying, she knew she must go to 
Bethlem for life -^ that she had often, as she passed Bethlem, 
thought it likelyi ** here it may be my fate to end my days," 
conscious of a certain flightiness in her poor head oftentimes, and 

mindful of more than one severe illness of diat nature before. 

# # # m m # 

Mary wiB, I fency, if she stays, make one of the family, rather 
than of the patieirts ; and the old and young ladies I like e:tceed- 
ingjy, and she hfpd dearly ; and they, as the saying is, take to 
her very extraor(finarily, if it is extraordinary that people, who 
see my sister, should love her. Of all the people 1 ever saw in 
the world, my poor sister was most thoroughly devoid of the least 
tineftutt^ df selfoimess. I will enlarge upon her (^uaMes, poor, 
dear, dearest soul, in a future letter, for my dwn comfort^ for I 
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understand her thoroughly ; and, if I mistake not, in the mott 
trjring situation that a human being can be found in, she will be 
found, — I speak not with sufficient humility, I fear, but human- 
ly and foolishly speaking, — she will be found, I trust, uniformly 
great and amiable. God keep her in her present mind, to whcnn 
be thanks and pmise for all his dispensations to mankind ! 



Thomas Pringle. 1788—1834. 

Thomas Pringle was engaged in the establishment of Bladaoood's 
Magazine^ and for some time was editor of Friendship's Offering, He 
was the author of several poems, distinguished for fine feeling and col- 
tirated taste. 

AFAR IN THE DESERT. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 
When the sorrows of life the soul o'ercast, 
And, sick of the present, I turn to^the past; 
And the eye is suflfused with regretful tears. 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 
And the shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead — 
Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon — 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood's noon — 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft — 
Companions of early days lost or left — 
And my native land ! whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame ; 
The home of my childhood — the haunts of my prima ; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new^ 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view ! * 
All — all now forsaken, forgotten or gone ; 
And I a lone exile, remembered of none. 
My high aims abandoned, and good acts undone — 
Aweary of all that is under the sun ; 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scant 
I dy to the desert, afar from man« 



Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
When the wild turmoil ol^this wearisome life, 
With its scenes of oppression, corruption and Strifei 
The proud man's &own, and the -base man's fear, 
And the Komer's laugh, and the sufferer's tear, 
And iDaiice, and meanness, and falsehood, and foUy^ 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high^ 
And my soul is sick with the bondman's sigh -^ 
O there ! there is freedom, and joy,. and pride, 
Afar in the desert alone to ride ! 
There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle's speed, 
With the death-fraught firelock in my hand— 
The only law of the desert land ; , 

But 't is not the innocent to destroy. 
For 1 hate the huntsman's savage joy. 

Afar in* the desert I love to ride, 
With the nlent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
Away, away from the dwellings of men. 
By the wild deer's haunt, and the buffalo's gleay 
By valleys remote, where the oribi p]a3ts. 
Where the gnoo, the gazelle and the hartbeest gta2e» 
And the gemsbok and eland, unhunted, recline 
By the skirts of gray forests o'ergrown with wild vine, 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flo<>d. 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the Vley where ^e wild ass is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent -Bush-boy alone by my side j 
O'er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cty 
Of the springbok's fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane. 
In fields seldom freshened by moisture or rain \ 

«0* 
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And the stately koodoo exnltingly boiudiy 
Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter's hounds; 
And the timorous quagha*s wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the brak fountain far away ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds, like a horseman that travels in haste ; 
And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead, 
Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead ; 
And the grisly wolf, and the shrieking jackal. 
Howl for their prey at the evening fid] ; 
And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim \ 

Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 

Afjeir in the desert I love to ride 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
Away — away, in the wilderness vast, 
Where the white man's foot hath never passed. 
And the quivered Eoranna, or Bechuan, 
Hath rarely crossed, with his roving clan ; 
A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
And the bat flitting forth from his old hollow atone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub, takes root, 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot, 
And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 
Is the pilgrim's fare by the Salt Lake's brink ; 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides. 
Nor reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 
Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capped mountain. 
Are found, to refresh the aching eye ; 
But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the black horizon round and round, 
Without a living sight or sound, 
Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 
That this is — Nature's Solitude. 
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And here, while the night-winds round me ai^ 
And the stais bum bright in the midnight sky. 
As I sit apart by the cavemed stone, 
Like Elijah at Horeb's cave, alone, 
And feel as a moth in the Mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land -— 
A " still small voice " comes through the wild, 
Like a father consoling his frotful child, 
Which banishes bitterness, wmth and fear — 
Saying, " Man is distant, but God is nbab." 



William and Mary How;tt. 

This interesting couple seem to go hand in hand in all their intellect- 
ual pnrsnits, — their union appearing to be that of spirit to spirit, and 
not limited by the mere conventionalitjr of the wedded state. In the 
pre&ce to a yolume of poetry published under their united names, they 
say, " Poetry has been our youthful amusement, and our increasing 
daily enjoyment, in happy, and our solace in sorrowful, hours.'* Manr 
Howitt is distinguished for her successful imitations of the old ballad, 
for the attractiveness of her miscellaneous writings for young people, 
and for her translations from the Swedish of Miss Bremer's tales. The 
Book of the Seasons, Rural life in England and Social and Rural Life 
in Germany^ are the most prominent works of Mr. Howitt. The latter 
was written in Germany, afler a three years' residence there. This 
worthy pair belong to tlie society of Friends. 

\F^om the ''Book of the Seaaona."] 

THE LOVE OF NATURE. 

If I could but arouse in other minds that ardent and ever- 
growing love of the beautiful works of God in the creation, 
which I feel myself — if I could but make it in others what it 
has been to me — 

" The nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being " — 

if I could open to any the mental eye which can never be again 
closed, but which finds more and moro clearly recorded before 
it beauty, wisdom and peace, in the splendors of the heavens, in 
the majesty of seas and mountains, in the freshness of ^\Nd&^ 
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the ever-changing lights and shadows of fiiir landscapes, the 
solitude of heaths, the radiant face of bright lakes, and the 
solemn depths of woods — then indeed should I rejoice. O, that 
I could but touch a thousand bosoms with that melandioly 
which often visits mine, when I behold little children endeavor- 
ing to extract amusement from the very dust, and straws, and 
pebbles, of squalid aUeys, ^ut out from the free and glcmous 
countenance of nature, and think how differently the children 
of the peasantry are passing the golden hours of childhood; 
wandering, with bare heads and unshod feet, perhaps, bat sing- 
ing a "childish, wordless melody," through vernal lanes, oi 
prying into a thousand sylvan, leafy nooks, by the liquid music 
o£ sunny waters, amidst the fragrant heath, or on the flowery 
lap of the meadow, occupied with winged wonders widuwt 
end ! 0, that I could but baptize every heart with*the sympi^ 
thetic feeling of what the city-pent child is condemned to lose; 
how blank, and poor, and joyless, must be the images which fill 
its infiint bosom, to that of the country one, whose mind 

" Will be a mansion for all lovely fonns, 

His memory be a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies t " 

I feel, however, an animating assurance, that nature wiU exert 
a perpetually increasing influence, not only as a most fertile 
source of pure and substantial pleasures — pleasures which, 
unlike many others, produce, instead of satiety, desire — but 
also as a great* moral agent; and what eflfects I anticipate from 
this growing taste may be readily inferred, when I avow it as 
one of the most fearlesus articles of my creed, that it is scarcely 
possible for a man in whom its power is once firmly established 
to become utterly debased in sentiment, or abandoned in prin- 
ciple. His soul may be said to be brought into habitual union 
with the Author of Nature — 

" Haunted forever by the Eternal Mind." 
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THE FAIRIES OF CALDON-LOW. 

▲ MIDSUMMER LEGEND. 

" And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?" 

" I Ve been to the top of the Galdon-Low, 
The midsummer night to see ! " 

" And what did you see, my Mary, 

All up on the Caldon-Low?" 
^ I saw the blithe sunshine come down, 

And I saw the merry winds blow." 

" And what did you hear, my Mary, 

All up on the Caldon-Hill ?" 
" I heard the drops of the water made. 

And the green corn-ears to fill." 

" 0, tell me all, my Mary, — 

All, all that ever you know ; 
For you must hava seen the fairies, 

Last night, on the Caldon-Low." 

" Then take me oh your knee, mother. 

And listen, mother of mine ; — 
A hundred fairies danced last night, 

And the harpers they were nine. 

" And merry was the glee of the harp-strings, 

And their dancing feet so small ; 
But, oh, the sound of their talking 

Was merrier far than all ! " 

" And what were the words, my Mary, 

That you did hear them say ?" 
" I '11 tell you all, my mother, — 

But let me have my way ! 

" And some, they played with the water, 

And rolled-it down the hill : — 
* And this,' they said, * shall speedily turn 

The poor old miller's mill ; 
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« < For there has been no water 

Ever since the first of May ; 
And a busy man shall the miller be 

By the dawning of the day ! 

" • O, Ae miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 

The jolly old miller, how he will lau^ 
Till the tears fill both his eyes !' 

** And some, they seized the little winds, 

That sounded over the hill, 
And each put a horn into his moa&, 

And blew so sharp and shrill : — * 

" * And there,' said they, * the merty irands go, 

Away from every horn ; 
And those shall clear the mildew daiik 

From the blind old widow's com! 

m 

" • O, the poor, Wind old widow, — 
Though she has been blind so long, 

She 'U be merry enough when the mildew 's gone, 
And the com stands stiff and s^ong ! ' 

" And some, they brought the brown lint-seed. 
And fltmg it down from the Low : — 

* And this,' said they, < by the sunrise, 
In the weaver's croft shall grow! 

" * 0, the poor, lame weaver. 

How he will laugh outright, 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 

All full of flowers by night ! ' 

" And then upspoke a brownie. 
With a long beard on his chin : — 

< I have spun up all the tow,' said hfii, 
* And I WBiit ^m<& mot^ tA «^in. 
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** * I 'fit spah a piece of hes^n ehrib^ 

And I "want to spin another, — 
A little sheet for Mary's bed, 

And an afnron f or her moAear ! ' 

" And. with that I could not help but lanj^, 

And I laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on the top of the Galdon-Low 

There was no one left but me. 

" And all on the top of Ae Caldon-Low 

The mists were cold and gray, 
And noting I saw but the mossy stones 

That round about me lay. 

" But as I came down from the hill4i^, 

I heard, afar below, 
How bu^ the jolly miller was, 

And how merry the wheel did go. 

" And I peeped into the widow's field, 

And, sure enough, were seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed com 

All standing stiff and green. 

" And down by (he weaver's croft I stole, 

To see if the flax were high ; 
But I saw the weaver at his gate, 

With the good news in his ey^ ! 

** Now, this is all I heard, mother. 

And all that I did see ; / 

So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 
For I 'm tired as I can be ! " 






Rbv. Henrt Hart Milman. 1791 — . 

Lr. Milmao is the autfaorof aifijtory of M« J<«»,aiidofHivMal dza- 
io poems, among which are The FaU of JermaUm^ The Marti/r of 
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AfUiOchf and BMrnxxar, Samofy ike Lord of ike Bright C&y, is n 

?>ie, in tweWe books. This author has held the offiee of Piofessor of 
idetrj, at Oxford. 

SUMMONS OF THE DESTROYING ANGEL TO THE CITY 

OF BABYLON. 

The hour is come ! the hour is come ! Witli yoice 
Heard in thy inmost soul, I simunon thee, 
Cyrus, the Lord's anointed ! And thou river, 
That flowest exulting in thy proud approach 
To Babylon,' beneath whose shadowy walls. 
And brazen gates, and gilded palaces, 
And groves that gleam with marble obelisks, 
Thy azure bosom shall repose, with ligbts 
Fretted and chequered like the starry heavens ; 
I do arrest thee in thy stately course. 
By Him that poured thee from thine ancient fountain, 
And sent thee forth, even at the birtb of time, 
One of his holy streams, to lave the mounts 
Of Paradise. Thou hear'st me ; thou dost check 
Abrupt thy waters, as the Arab chief 
His headlqng squadrons. Where the unobserved 
Yet toiling Persian breaks the ruining mound, 
I see thee gather thy tumultuous strenglli ; 
And, through the deep and roaring Nahormalcha, 
Roll on, as proudly conscious of fulfilling 
The Omnipotent command ! While, far away. 
The lake that slept but now so calm, nor moved, 
Save by the rippling moonshine, heaves on high 
Its foaming surface, like a whirlpool-gulf. 
And boils and whitens with the unwonted tide. 

But silent as thy billows used to flow, ' 

And terrible, the hosts of Elam move, 
Winding their darksome way profound, where man 
Ne'er trod, nor light e'er shone, nor air from heaven 
Breathed. ! ye secret and unfathqpied depths. 
How are ye now a smooth and royal way 
For the army of God's vengeance ! Fellow-staves, 
And ministers of the eternal purpose, 
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Not g^ded by the treacherous, injored sons 

Of Babylon, but by my mightier arm, 

Te come, and spread your banners, and display 

Your glittering arms, as ye* advance, all white 

Beneath the admirmg moon. Come on ! the gates 

Are open — not for banqueters in blood. 

Like you ! I see on either side overflow 

The living deluge of armed men, and cry, 

Begin ! begin ! with fire and sword begin 

The work of wrath ! Upon my shadowy wings 

I pause, and float, a little while, to see 

Mine human instruments fulfil my task 

Of fiiml ruin. Then I mount, I fly, 

And sing my proud song as I ride ihe clouds, 

That stars may hear, and all the hosts of worlds. 

That live along the interminable space. 

Take up Jehovah's ererlasting triumph ! 
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FzLiciA Hemans. 1793 — 1835. 

Felicia Borothea Browne was horn in LiTerpool, but passed her 
childhood amid the wild mountainous scenery of Wales, where she im- 
bibed that love of nature which is seen in all her works. Before she 
was thirteen years of age, a volume of herppems was published. At 
the age of nineteen, she was married to Captain Hemans ; but after 
living together unhappily for six years, he went to Italy for his health, 
and they never met again. Mrs. Hemans continued to reside with her 
mother and sister, in Wales, devoting her time to literature, and the 
education of her five sons, to whom she was fondly attached. On the 
death of her mother, she lived some time near Liverpool, but imally 
went to reside with a brother at Dublin, where her life was elosed. 
Within the last few years of her life, she visited Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth at their own homes. Her works are too well known to 
need further remark here. ^ . ^ 

FROM THE SIEGE OF VALENCIA. 

[Scent between GooMlez, ELmlna and Ximena.] 

Elmina, Gronzalez, who must die ? 

GtmzaUz, They on whose lives a fearful price is set, 
But to be paid by treason! Is 't enough? 
Or must I yet seek words ? 
21 



Elm. That look saith moie ! — 
Thou canst not mean — 

dm. I do! Why dwells there not 
PoiVer in a gkmce to speak it? — They nuMl dial 
Thay — must their names be toU 1 -—our mm wmamt die. 
Unless I yield the city ! 

Ximena. 0! k>okup! « 

My mother, sink not thus ! — Until die gmTa 
Shut from our sight its Tictims, there is hope. 

Elm, Whose knell was in the hreese?-— 
No, no, — not theirs ! 

Whose was the Uessed voice that spoke of liopel-«- 
And there is hope ! I will not be subdued -«« 
I will net hear a ^diisper of despair ! 
For ttatiure is all-powerful, and her bieath 
Moves like a quickening spirit o'er the depthe 
Within a father's heart* *«- Thou, too, OoMaale^ 
Wilt tell me there is hope ! 

Gnem. Hope but in Him 
Who bade the patriarch laj" his fair young son 
Bound on the shrine, for sacrifice, and^when 
The bright steel quivered in the father's hand. 
Just raised to strike, sent forth his awful v(Hce» 
Through the still clouds, and on the Inreathless air. 
Commanding to withhold ! — Earth has no hope; 
It leets with Him. 

Etm. Tkou canst not tell me this ! 
Thou &ther of my soqs, within whose hands 
Dofk lie thy children's fate ! 

Gfofi. If there have been 
Men in whose bosoms Nature's voice hath, made 
Its accents as the solitary sound 
Of an o'erpowering torrent, silencing 
The austere and yet Divine remonstrances 
Whispered by faith and honor, Hft thy hands» 
And te ^t Heaven which arms the brave witk slrangdi 
Piray, that the fetbsr of thy sons may ne'te 
Be thus found waiitxQ|^\ 
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Elm» Tben dieir doom is sealed! -— 
Tium wilt not save ^y children ! 

G<m, Hast thou cause, 
Wife of my youth ! to deem it lies widiin 
The bounds of poeeible tilings, that I should lii 
My name to that word — traitor f They that sleep 
On dieir proud battle-fields, thy siies and mine. 
Died not for this ! 

Elm, O, cold and hard <^ heart ! 
Thou shouldst be bom for empire, since thy sooi 
Thus lightly from all human bonds can free 
Its haughty flight ! — Men ! men ! too much is yours 
Of vantage, ye that with a sound, a breath, 
A shadow, thus can fill the desolate space 
Of rooted up affections, o'er whose void 
Our young hearts must wither ! — So it is 
Dominion must be won ! Nay, leave me noi — 
My heart is bursting, and I must be heard ! 
Heaven hath given power to mortal agony, 
As to the elements in their hour of might. 
And mastery o'er creation ! Who shall dare 
To mock that fearful strength ? I must be heaid ! *— 
Give me my sons ! 

Gon, That they may live to hide. 
With covering hands, the indignant flush of shame 
On their young brows, when men shall speak of him 
They called their father ! — Was the oath, whereby, 
On the altar of my faith, I bound myself, 
¥rith an unswerving spirit to maintain 
This free and Christian city for my God, 
And for my kiiTg, a writing traced in sand, 
That passionate tears should wash it from die eaith| 
Or e'en the life-drops of a bleeding heart 
Efface it, as a billow sweeps away 
The last light ve3i>3ps wake ? — Then never more 
Let man's 'deep vows be trusted ! — though enforeed 
By all the appeals of high remembrances, 
And silent clajms o' die sepuldires ^eieta 
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His fathers, with their stainless glories, sleep, 

On their good swords ! Think'st thou I feel no pangs ? 

He that hath given me sons doth know the heart 

Whose treasure he recalls. — Of this no more. 

T IS vain. I tell thee that the inviolate cross 

Still, from our ancient temples, must look up 

Through the blue heavens of Spain, though at its foot 

I perish, with my race ! Thou darest not ask 

That I, the son of warriors — men who died 

To fix it on that proud supremacy — 

Should tear the sign of our victorious faith 

From its high place of sunbeams, for the Moor 

In impious joy to trample ! 

Elm, Scorn me not, 
In mine extreme of misery ! — Thou art strong — 
Thy heart is not as mine. — My brain grows wild ; 
I know not what I ask ! And yet, 't were but 
Anticipating fate — since it must fall. 
That cross must fall, at last ! There is no power. 
No hope, within this city of the grave, 
To keep its place on high. Her sultry air 
Breathes heavily of death ; her warriors sink 
Beneath their ancient banners, ere the Moor 
Hath bent his bow against them ; for the shaft 
Of pestilence flies more swiftly to its mark 
Than the arrow of the desert. Even the skies 
O'erhang the desolate splendor of her domes 
With an ill omen's aspect, shaping forth. 
From the dull clouds, wild menacing forms and sigim, 
Foreboding ruin. Man might be withstood ; 
But who shall cope with famine and disease, 
When leagued with armed foes ? — Where now the aid, 
Where the long-promised lances of Castile ? 
We are forsaken in our utmost need — 
By Heaven and earth forsaken ! 

Gtm. If this be — 
And yet I will not deem it — we must fall 
As men that in sevexe &fiVQ!l&dxi«8& 
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Have chowB their part ; and bound Aemad^aa io imti, 
Through high coaviction that their snfferiiig kuid, 
By the free blood of martyrdom alone. 
Shall call deliTerance down. 

Ebm, O! IhaTestood 
Beside thee through the beating stonas of liie, 
With ti* true heart of ttniepaniog lo?e, 
As the poor peasant's mate doth cheerily, 
In the parched viaeytiTd, or the harvest-field, 
Bearing her part, austaiu with him the heat 
And Imidai of tiie day ; but now, the hour, 
The heavy hoBr, is come, when humaa atr en g tk 
Sinks down, a toil->wom pilgrim, in the ditai, 
Owning that woe ii mightier ! Spare me yet 
This bitfeer cop, my hoaband ! Let not her, 
The moAer of the lovely, Ml and moam, 
In her unpeopled home, a brdcen stem, 
O'er its fallen roses dying ! 

Cron. Urge rae not. 
Thou that through all sharp conflicts hast been ibwd 
Worthy a brave man's love t O, urge me not 
To guilt, which, tiirough the midst of Ukidiai^ 
In its own hues thou seest not ! Death may 
Bring aught like this I • 

Elm, All, all iky gentle race. 
The beaittifttl beings that around thee grew, 
Creatures of sunshine ! Wilt thou doom them aH f 
She, too, thy daughter — doth her smiie unmafked 
Pass from Ihee, with its radiance, day by day? 
Shadows are gatberii^ round her*-* seest ^tn&a Mt 
The misty dimness of the spoiler's bvsath 
Hangs o'er her beauty, and the &oe which maAb 
The summer of our hearts now doth but send, 
With every glance, deep bodings through the sold, 
Telling of early fate ? 

(totl I see a change 
Far nobler on her brow ! *^ She is as one, 
Who, at the tnunpefs sudden call, hath 
21# 
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Fran the gay banquet, and in scorn cast down 
The wine-cup, and the garland, and the lute 
Of festal hours, for the good spear and helm, 
Beseeming sterner tasks. — Her eye hath lost 
The beam which laughed upon the awakening heart, 
E'en as mom breaks o'er earth. But, iar within 
Its full dark orb, a light hath sprung, whose sooice 
Lies deeper in the soul. And let the torch, 
Which but illumed the glittering pageant, ftide ! 
The altar-flame, i' the sanctuary's recess. 
Bums quenchless, being of heaven ! She hath pat on 
Courage, and £Edth, and generous constancy. 
Even as a breastplate. — Ay, men look on her, 
As she goes forth, serenely, to her tasks. 
Binding the warrior's wounds, and bearing fresh, 
Cool draughts to fevered lips ; they look on her, 
Thu« moving in her beautiful array 
Of gentle fortitude, and bless the fair. 
Majestic vision, and, unmurmuring, turn 
Unto their heavy toils. 

Eim. And seest thou not, 
In that high iiuth and strong collectedness, 
A fearful inspiration ? They have cause 
To tremble, who behold the unearthly light 
Of high, and, it may be, prophetic thought, 
Investing youth with grandeur ! — From the grare 
It rises, on whose shadowy brink thy child 
Waits but a father's hand to snatch her back 
Into the laughing sunshine. — Kneel with me ; 
Ximena, kneel beside me, and implore 
That which a deeper, more prevailing voice 
Than ours doth ask, and will not be denied ; — 
His children's lives ! 

Xim. AJas ! this may not be. 
Mother ! I cannot. 

Cron, My heroic child ! 
A terrible sacrifice thou daim'st, oh Gk>d ! 
From creatures in whose agonizing hearts 
-- '^ng as death ! 
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'VV'lLLIAM MOTHERWXLL. 1797 — 1835. 

Motherwell was l>orn in Glasgow, and was several years the editor 
of a paper in that city. He had a great fondness for the old ballads 
and other poetry of Scotland and England, and published a selection 
entitled ABnstrelsy, both Ancient and Modem, In 1832, he published a 
Tolume of his own poems, which contains some that are exceedingly 
beautiful. This poet was very popular amonjg his townsmen and 
friends, but unfortunately, from embarrassed circumstances, he was 
led to seek relief from stimulants. He died suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
an early age. 

WOOING SONG OF JARL EGILL SKALLAGRIM. 

Bright maiden of Orkney, 
Star of the blue sea ! 
I We swept o'er the waters 
To gaze upon thee ; 
I Ve left spoil and slaughter, 
I Ve left a far strand. 
To sing how I love thee. 
To kiss thy small hand !. 
Fair daughter of Einar, 
Golden-haired maid ! 

The lord of yon brown bark, * 

And lord of this blade, — 
The joy of the ocean. 
Of warfare and wind,— 
Hath bound him to woo thee, 
And thou must be kind. 
So stoudy Jarl Egill wooed Torf Einar's daughter. 

In Jutland, — in Iceland, — 
On Neustria's shore, 
Where'er the dark billow 
My gallant bark bore, 
Songs spoke of thy beauty. 
Harps sounded thy praise, i 
And my heart loved thee long ere 
It thrilled in thy gaze ; 
Ay, daughter of Einar, 
Right tall may«8t thou stand. 
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It it a Vildngir 
Who kisses thy hand ; 
It is a Vikingir 
lliat bends his proud knee. 
And sweats, by great Freym* 
His bride thou must be ! 
So Jad Egill swore when his great heart was fbDest 

Thy white arms are locked in 
Broad bracelets of gold ; 
Thy girdle-stead *s gleaming 
. With treasures untold ; 

The circlet that binds up 
Thy long yellow hair 
Is starred thick with jewels, 
That bright are and rare. 
But gifts yet more princely 
Jarl Egill bestows : 
For girdle, his great arm 
Around thee he throws ; 
The bark of a sea-king, 
For palace, gives he» 
While mad waves and winds shall 
Thy true subjects be. 
So richly Jarl Egill endowed his bright bride. 

Nay, £rown not, nor shrink thus! 
Nor toss so thy head ; 
'T is a Vikingir asks thee« 
Land-maiden, to wed ! 
He skills not to woo thee, 
In trembling and fear, 
Though lords of the land may 
Thus troop with the deer. 
The cradle he rocked in 
So sound and so long, 
Hath framed him a heart 
And a Yiaixdi^X axa «fteTk%\ 
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He comes, then, as Jarl should, 
Sword belted to side, 
To win thee and wear thee. 
With glory and pride. 
So sternly Jarl Egill wooed, and smote his long brand. 

Thy father, thy brethren, 
Thy kin, keep from me. 
The maiden I Ve sworn shall 
Be Queen of the Sea ! 
A truce with that folly — 
Yon sea-strand can show, 
If this eye missed its aim, 
Or this arm failed its blow ; 
I had not well taken 
Three strides on this land. 
Ere a Jarl and his six sons 
In death bit the sand. 
Nay, weep not, pale maid, though 
In battle should fall 
The Kemps, who would keep thy 
Bridegroom from the hall. 
So carped Jarl Egill, and kissed the bright weeper. 
# # * # # # 

The curl of that proud lip, 

The flash of that eye, 

The swell of that bosom, 

So full and so high. 

Like foam of sea billow 

Thy white bosom shows, 

Like flash of red levin 

Thine eagle eye glows ; 

Ha ! firmly and boldly, 

So stately and free. 

Thy foot treads this chamber, 

As bark rides the sea ; 

This likes me — this likes me, 

Stout maiden of mould, 
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Thou wooest to purpose ; 
Bold hearts love the bold. 
So shouted Jarl Egill, and clutched die proud maideiL 

Away and away, then ! 
I have thy small hand ; 
Joy with me, — our tall bark 
Now bears toward the strand ; 
I call it the Raven, 
The wing of black night. 
That shadows forth ruin 
O'er islands of light ; 
Once more on its \<mg deck, 
Behind us the gale. 
Thou shalt see how before it 
Great kingdoms do quail ; 
Thou shalt see then how truly, 
My noble-souled maid, 
The ransom of kings can 
Be won by this blade. 
So brafely Jarl Elgill did soothe the pale tremUer. 

Ay, gaze on its large hilt, 
One wedge of red gold ; 
But doat on its Wade, gilt 
With blood of the bold. 
The hilt is right seemly, , 
But nobler the blade, 
That swart Velint's hammer 
With cunning spells made ; 
I call it the Adder, 
Death lurks in its bite, 
Through bone and proof-ham^ 
It scatters pale light 
Fair daughter of Einar, • 
Deem high of the fate 
That makes thee, Hke this bhde, 
Proud Egiil's loved mate ! 
So Jarl EgiU V)oi« fsff T^l£iVQ&f «\sr^^\. ^aMj^tor. 
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TsoicAs Hood. 1798—1845. 

Hood is chiefly distinguished as a comic poet and humorist, though 
I has, in some of his writings, evinced a talent for the graye and par 
letic. He was a native of London, and for a time editor of the liew 
bnthly MiigmBkm, and also of the Comic AJmamm. HHmu and 
oddities, The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ^ and thei&m^ qfthe Skirt, 
•e among his most popnlar pieces. 

PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON, AGED THREE YEARS 

AND FIVE MONTHS, 

,Taao happy, happy elf J 
(But stop — first let me kiss away that tear,) 

Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My lot^e, he ^s poking' peas into his ear !) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather light. 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by siot 
(Good Heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little, tricksy Puck ! 
WiA antic toys so funnily bestuck. 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 
(The door ! the door t he '11 tumble down the stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he *ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In lote^s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents ! — (Dmt the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub — but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for £&ys by moonlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him, if he pulls his tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singii^ in youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble — that 's his precious nose !) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(He 11 break the mirror with that skippjaf-roj^!) 
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With puie heart newly stamped from nature's mmt, 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 
(He '11 have that jug oflf, with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(He *11 climb upon the table — that 's his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 

(He 's got a knife !) ^ 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 

Play on, play on. 

My elfin John ! 

Tost the light ball — bestride the stick, 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistledown, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 

With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He *s got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your noae !) 
Balmy and breathing music like the south, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 
(I '11 tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he 's sent above !) 



Thomas Noon Talfourd. 1796 — . 

Talfourd'* early' compositions secured for him the friendship of Lord 
Brougham, through whose influence he was led to makehb way to the 
bar. He was for a number of years a member of Parliament. Words- 
worth, Lamb, Hazlitt and Hunt, are reckoned amonff his particular 
friends. The tragedy of Ion, which resembles the old Greek drama, 
is his most distinguished work, though he has produced maay others, in 
poetry and prose, of great purity of thought and tendemesa of feolioj^. 
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EXTRACTS FROM "ION." 

(Ion, beinf declared the rightfhl heir of the throne, Is waited upon by Clemanthe, 
lufhter of the high priaet of the temple, wherein Ion had been iwiM tai oiKurit/.] 

Ion, What wouldst thou with me, lady? 

Clemanthe. Is it so ? 
Nodiing, my lord, sare to implore thy pardon, 
That the departing gleams of a bright dream, 
From which I scarce had wakened, made me bold 
To crave a word with thee ; but all are fled — 

bn, 'T was indeed a goodly dream ; 
But thou art right to think it was no more, 
And study to forget it. 

Clem, To forget it ! 
Indeed, my lord, I will not wish to lose 
What, being past, is^ all my future hath, . 
All I shall live for ; do not grudge me this, • 
The brief space I shall need it. 

Ion, Speak not, fair one. 
In tone so mournful, for it makes me feel 
Too sensibly the hapless wretch I am, 
That trouble the deep quiet of thy soul. 
In that pure fountain which reflected heaven, 
For a brief taste of rapture. 

Clem, Dost thou yet 
Esteem it rapture, then ? My foolish heart. 
Be still ! Yet wherefore should a crown divide us ? 
O, my dear Ion ! — let me call thee so, 
This once, at least — it could not in my thoughts 
Increase the distance that there was bet^veen.us 
When, rich in spirit, thou, to stranger's eyes. 
Seemed a poor foundling. 

Ion, It fnust separate us ! 
Think it no harmless bauble ; but a curse 
Will freeze the current in the veins of youth, 
And from familiar touch of genial hand. 
From household pleasures, from sweet daily tasks, 
From airy thought, free wanderer of the heavens, 
Forever haxatk me ! 
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• 

Clem, Thou dost accuse 
Thy state too harshly ; it may give some loom, 
Some little room, amidst its radiant cares, 
For love and joy to breathe in. 

Lm, Not for me ; 
My pomp must be most lonesome, fieur removed 
From the sweet fellowship of human kind 
The slave rejoices in ; my solemn robes 
Shall wrap me in a panoply of ice, 
And the attendants who may throng around me 
Shall want the flattering which may barely warm 
The sceptral thing they circle. Dark and cold 
Stretches the path which, when I wear the crown, 
I needs must enter ; the great gods forbid 
That thou shouldst follow in it ! 

Ckm. O unkind ! 
And shall we never see each other ? 

Lm (after a pause.) Yes ! 
I have asked that dreadful question of the hills, 
That look eternal ; of the flowing streams. 
That lucid flow forever ; of the stars. 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory : all were dumb ; but now. 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish ; we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe ! 

Clem, Bless thee for that name ! 
Pray, call me so again ; thy words sound strangely. 
Yet they breathe kindness, and I '11 drink them in. 
Though they destroy me. Shall we meet, indeed ? 
Think not I would intrude upon thy cares. 
Thy councils, or thy pomps ; to sit at distance. 
To weave, with the nice labor which preserves 
The rebel pulses even, from gay threads. 
Faint record of thy deeds, and sometimes catch 
The falling music of a gracious word. 
Or the stray sunshine of a smile, will be 
Comfort enough ; — do not deny me this ! 



Or if stem fate compel thee to deny, 
Kill me at once ! 

Ion, No ; thou must live, my fair one ; 
There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded, in a life of joy, 
As thine hath beeh, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it ; and daily duties, paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
Thou dost not mark me. 

Chm. O, I do ! I do ! 

Ion, If, for thy brother's and thy father's sake, 
Thou art content to live, the healer Time 
Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Of this delightful world ; — and if another, 
A happier — no, I cannot bid thee love 
Another ! — I did think I could have said it. 
But 't is in vain ! 

Clem. Thou art my own, then, still ? 

Ion. I am fliine own ! thus let me clasp thee nearer ; 
O, joy too thrilling and too short ! 



D. M. MoiR. 1850. 

Mr. Moir is a physician, and one of the principal poetical contribu- 
ton to Blackwood's Magazine, under liie signature of Delta. He has 
published one or two volumes of poems, and some prose works. He 
was bom about the beginning of the present century. 

CASA WAPPY. 

[Caia Waraj waa the self-conferred pet name o^ an Infant aon d th« poet, who died 
■lUr a rary onef illneae.] 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy ! — 
The realms where sorrow dare not come, 

Where life is joy ? 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth. 
Thy spirit caught no taint of earth ; 
Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 
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Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye ; 
Tean of our anguish may not tell, 

When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee. 
Sighs are hut huhbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony, 

Casa Wappj ! 

Thou wert a vision of delight, 

To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven ; 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less than thine own self a part 
Of mine and of thy mother's heart, 

Casa Wappy! 

Thy bright, brief day knew no decline, 

*T was cloudless joy ; 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Beloved boy ! 
This mom beheld thee blithe and gay; 
That, found thee prostrate in decay ; 
And e*er a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 

Earth's undefiled ; 
Gould love have saved, thou hadst not died, 

Our dear, sweet child ! 
Humbly we bow to Fate's decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet'st my sight ; 
These dost thou glide before me stilly 

A forni of light ! 
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I £eel thy fareadi upon my cheek — 
1 see thee smile, I hear thee speak — 
Till, c^ ! my heart is like to hieak, 

Gasa Wappjl 

Methinks thou smiPst before me now, 

With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy fiill broW; 

In buoyant health ; 
I see thine eyes' deep violet light, 
Thy dimpled cheek camationed bri^t, 
Thy clasping arms so round and white, 

Casa Wappy ! 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall. 

Thy bat, thy bow, 
Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But where art thou? 
A comer holds thy empty chair, 
Thy playthings idly scattered there 
But speal^to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Even to the last, thy very word — 

To glad, to grieve — 
Was sweet as sweetest song of bird, 

On summer's eve ; 
In outward beauty undecayed, 
Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And like the rainbow thou didst &de, 

Casa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee when blind, blank night 

The chamber fills ; 
We pine for thee when mom's first light 

Reddens the hills ; 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 
All, to the wall-flower and wild pea, 
Are changed — we saw the world through thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

22* 
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And though, perchance, a smile may gleam. 

Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate'er may seem. 

An inward birth ; 
We miss thy small step on the stair; 
We miss thee at our evening prayer ; 
All day we miss thee, everywhere, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 

In life's spring bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below, 

The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The cuckoo, and." the busy bee," . 
Betuzn — but. with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 



Thomas Babinotok Macaulat. 

Mr. Macaulaj is a soo of one of the leading men in the movement 
which resulted in the abolition of the slave £ade in England. He 
was, for some years, a member of Parliament for Edinbaigh, in which 
position he held a distinguished place as a speaker. He is a man 
of great erudition, in almost every department of knowledge. His 
Critical and Historical Essays, written originally for the Edinburgh 
Beview, and since published in three volumes, as well as his History of 
England, have enjoyed great popularity. He has also a high repu- 
tation as a poet, his Lays of Ancient Rome hMding a good rank among 
other poems of the day. 

REVIEW OF BUNYAN. 

The " Pilgrim's Progress," that wonderful book, while it 
obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is loved by 
those who are too simple to admire it. Dr. Johnson, all whose 
studies were desultory, and who hated, as he said, to read books 
through, made an exception in favor of the " Pilgrim's Progress." 
That work was one of the two or three works which he wished 
longer. It was by no common merit that the illiterate sectary 
extracted praise like thb from the most pedantic of critics, and the 
most bigoted of tones. In the wildest parts of Scotland, the 
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( Pilgrim's Progress " is the delight of the peasantry. In everf 
nursery, the " Pilgrim's Progress " is a greater favorite than 
" Jack the Giant Killer." Every reader knows the strait and 
narrow path as well as he knows a road in which he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. This is the highest 
miracle of genius, that things that are not should be as though 
• they were, that the imaginations of one mind should become 
the personal recollections of another. And this miracle the 
tinker has wrought. There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting- 
place, no turnstile, with which we are not perfectly acquainted. 
The wicket-gate, and the desolate swamp which separates it 
from the city of Destruction: the long line of road, as straight 
as a rule can make it; the interpreter's house, and all its fair 
shows; the prisoner in the iron cage; the palace, at the doors of 
which armed men kept guard, and on the battlements of which 
walked persons clothed all in gold; the cross and the sepulchre; 
the steep hiU and the pleasant arbor ; the stately front of die 
house Beautiful, by the way-side, the chained lions crouching in 
the pordi ; the low, green valley of Humiliation, rich with grass, 
and covered with flocks, — all are as well known to us as the sights 
of our own streets. Then we come to the narrow place where 
Apollyon strode right across the whole breadth of the %ay, to 
-stop the journey of Christian, and where afterwards the pillar 
was set up, to testify how bravely the pilgrim had fought the 
good fight. As we advance, the valley becomes deeper and 
deeper. The shade of the precipices on both sides falls blacker 
and blacker. The clouds gather over-head. Doleful voices, 
the clanking of chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro, 
are heard through the darkness. The w^y, hardly discernible 
in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, which 
sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its hideous shapes, 
to terrify the adventurer. Thence he goes on, amidst the snares 
and pit-falls, with the mangled bodies of those who have perished 
lying in the ditch by his side. At the end of the long, dark 
valley, he passes the dens in which the old giants dwelt, amidst 
the bones of those whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, till at 
'length the towera of a distant city appear before the travelled; 
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and soon he is in the midst of the innumerahle mnltitades of 
Vanity Fair. There are the jugglers and the apes, the shops 
and the puppet-shows ; there are Italian Row, and French Row, 
and Spanish Row, and Britain Row, with their crowds of buyers, 
sellers, and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the aarth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and 
through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of that pleasant 
river, which is bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the 
left, branches oflf the path leading to the horrible castle, the 
court-3rard of which is paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; and 
right onward are the sheep-folds and orchards of the DelectaUe. 
Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through the fogs 
and briars of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there a bed 
of soft cushions spread under a green arbor. And beyond, is the 
land of Beuiah, where the flowers, the grapes, and the songs of 
birds, never cease, and where the sun shines night and day. 
Thence are plainly seen the golden pavements and the streets of 
pearl, on the other side of that black and cold river, over i^ch 
there is no bridge. 



Thomas Carlyle, 

One of the most remarkable writers of the present time, is a native 
of Scotland. His principal works are a lAfe of Schiller ; Sartor Re- 
sartus ; The French Revolution ; Chartism ; Critical and Mscelianeous 
Essays; Hero Worship ; and The Past and Present, The first of these 
was published in 1836. Mr. Carlyle is a great admirer of Grerman 
literature, and has done much to introduce a knowledge of it to the 
readers of the English language. ** He has added to our stock of origi- 
nal ideas, and helped to foster a more liberal and penetrative style of 
criticism. The opinions and writings of Carlyle tend to enlarge our 
s^pathies and feelings — to stir the heart with benevolence ana afileo- 
tion — to unite man to man — and to build upon this love of our fellow- 
beings a system of mental energy and purity, far removed from the 
operations of sense, and pregnant with high hopes and aspirations." 

FROM THE REVIEW OF LOCKHART'S LIFE OF BURNS. 

Such a gift had Nature, in her bounty, bestowed on us, in 
Robert Bums ; but, with queen-like indifierence, she cast it from 
her hand, like a thing of no moment; and it was de&ced and 
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torn asundeTf a« an idle bauble, before we recognized it Totha 
ill-0ianed Bums was given the power of malang man's life move 
veneiaUe ; but that of wisely guiding his own, was not given. 
Destiny — for so, in our ignorance, we must speak — his faults, 
the &ults of others, proved too hard for him ; and that spirit 
which might have soared, could it but have walked, soon sank 
to the dust, its glorious Acuities trodden under foot in the blos- 
som, and died, we may almost say, without ever having lived. 
And so kind and warm a soul— so full of inborn riches, of love 
to all living and lifeless things ! How his heart flows out in 
sjrmpathy over universal nature ; and in her bleakest provinces 
discerns a beauty and a meaning! The "Daisy'' &lls not 
unheeded imder his ploughshare ; nor the ruined nest of that 
'' wee, cowering, timorous beastie," cast forth, after all its provi- 
dent pains, to " thole the sleety dribble, and cranreuch cauld.'' 
The " hoar visage " of Winter delights him ; he dwells vrith a 
sad and oft-returning fondness in these scenes of solemn desola- 
tion : but the voice of the tempest becomes an anthem to his 
eaxs; He loves to walk in the sounding woods, for " it raises his 
thoughts to Him that waLketh on the wings of the tnnd,** A true 
poet-soul ; for it needs but to be struck, and the sound it yields 
will foe music ! But observe him chiefly as he mingles with his 
brother men. What warm, all-comprehending fellow-feeling! 
what trustful, boundless love ! what generous exaggeration of the 
object loved ! His rustic friend, his nut-brown maiden, are no 
longer mean and homely, but a hero and a queen, whom he 
prizes as the paragons of earth. The rough scenes of Scottish 
life, not seen by him in any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude 
contradiction, in the smoke and soil, of a too harsh reality, are 
still lovely to him. Poverty is, indeed, his companion, but love 
also, and courage ; the simple feelings, the worth, the nobleness, 
that dwell under the straw roof, are dear and venerable to his 
heart ; and thus, over the lowest provinces of man's existence 
he poura the glory of his own soul ; and they rise, in shadow 
and suiffihine, softened and brightened into a beauty which other 
eyes discern not in the highest. 

He has a just self-consciousness, which too often degenerates 
into pride : yet it is a noble pride, for defence, not for offence ; 
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no cold, suspicious feeling, but a frank and social one. Tbe 
peasant poet bears himself, we might say, like a king in exile : 
he is cast among the low, and feels himself equal to the highest; 
yet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to him. The 
forward he can repel, the supercilious he can subdue ; preten- 
sions of wealth or ancestry are of no avail with him ; there is a 
fire in that dark eye,'under which the insolence of condescenskm 
cannot thrive. In his abasement, in his extreme need, he foigets 
not for a moment the majesty of Poetry and Manhood. And 
yet, far as he feels himself above common men, he wanders not 
apart from them, but mixes warmly in their interests; nay, 
throws himself into their arms ; and, as it were, entreats them 
to love him. It is moving to see how, in his darkest despond* 
ency, this proud being still seeks relief from friendship; 
unbosoms himself often to the unworthy; and, amid tears, strains 
to his glowing heart a heart that knows only the name of friend- 
ship. And yet, he was "quick to learn," a man of keen vision, 
before whom common disguises afibrded no concealment. His 
understanding saw through even accomplished deceivers; but 
there was a generous credulity in his heart. 

And so did our peasant show himself among us ; " a soul like 
an^olian harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind, as it passed 
through them, changed itself into articulate melody." And this 
was he for whom the world found no fitter business thsm quarrel- 
ing with smugglers and vintners, computing excise dues upon 
tallow, and gauging ale-barrels ! In such, toil was that mightjr 
spirit sorrowfully wasted : and a hundred years may pass on, 

before another such is given us to waste. 

* *' # # # # 

By far the most finished, complete, and truly inspired pieces 
of Bums, are, without dispute, to be found among his 9ongt, 
* # ' # They do not affect to be set to miisic, but they 
actually, and in themselves, are music ; they have received their 
life, and fashioned themselves together, in the medium of Har- 
mony, as Venus rose from the bosom of the sea. The story, 
the feeling, is not detailed, but suggested: not said, or spouted, 
in rhetorical completeness and coherence; but sung^ in fitfrd 
gushes, in growing hints, in ftintastic breaks, in warhUii^fl^ not of 
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the yoke only, bat of the whole mind. # # # With 
what tenderness he sings, yet with what vehemence and entiie- 
ness ! There is a piercing wail in his sorrow, the purest rapture 
in his joy ; he burns with the sternest ire, or laug^ with the 
loudest or slyest mirth ; and yet he is sweet and soft, " sweet as 
the smile when fond lovers meet, and soft as their parting tear! '* 
If we further take into account the immense variety of his sub- 
jects ; how, from the loud-flowing revel in Willie brewed a Peck 
d Maut, to the still, rapt enthusiasm of sadness for Mary in 
Heaven ; from the glad, kind greetings of Aidd Lang Syrie, or 
the comic archness of Du7wan Gray, to the fire-eyed fury of 
Scots wha hoe loi Wallace bled, he has found a tone and words 
for every mood of man's heart, — it will seem a small praise, if 
we rank him as the first of all our song-writers ; for we. know 
not where to find one worthy of being second to him. 



[From a Critique upon " WUhelm Meister."] 

DESCRIPTION OF MIGNON. 

This mysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, at 
length overpowers him with an emotion more deep and thrilling 
than any poet since the days of Shakspeare has succeeded in 
producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, passion and 
despair, she is of the earth, but not earthly. When she glides 
before us through the light mazes of her fairy dance, or twangs 
her cithern to the notes of her home-sick verses, or whirls her 
tambourine and hurries round us like an antique Moenad, we 
could almost fancy her a spirit, so pure is she, so full of fervor, 
so disengaged from the clay of this world. And when all the 
fearful particulars of her story are at length laid together, and 
we behold, in connected order, the image of her hapless existence, 
there is, in those dim recollections, those feelings, so simple, so 
impassioned and imspeakable, consuming the already shrouded, 
woe-struck, yet ethereal spirit of the poor creature, something 
which reaches into the inmost recesses of the soul. It is not 
tears which her fate calls forth ; but a feeling far too deep for 
tears. The very fire of heaven seems miserably quenched 
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among the obstructions of this earth. Her litde heart, so noUe 
and so helpless, perishes before the smallest of its many beauties 
is unfolded ; and all its loves, and thoughts, and longings, ^ 
but add another pang to death, and sink to silence, utter and 
eternal. The history of Mignon runs like a thread of gold 
through the tissue of the narrative, connecting with the heart 
much that were else addressed to the head. 



Charles Dickens. 

The work by which this popular writer was first made known to tiie 
world was entitled latches by Boz ; it was written in numbers, for t 
periodical, and published about 1836, at which time the author was 
about twenty-six years of age. Afterwards appeared, Id suoceasioQ, 
The PtcktBick Papers, Nidiolas NiQkleby, Oliver Tioistf and Master Hum- 
phrey's- Clock. After writing these tales, Mr. Dickens made a visit to 
America, of which he published an account, in 1842, under the title 
of American Notes, for General Circulation, He has written several 
works since, and is now engaged in publishing a literary periodical. 
His power as a graphic delineator of human character, and the warm 
current of humanity which flows through all 'his works, are too well 
known to require a notice here. 

{Prom the " Amerixm Notes."] 

INCn)ENT ON BOARD A CANXL-BOAT. 

There was a little woman on board, with a little baby; and 
both little woman and little child were cheerful, good-looking, 
bright-eyed, and fair to see. The little woman had been 
passing a long time with her sick mother, in New York* The 
baby was born in her mother's house, and she had not seen her 
husband, — to whom she was now returning, — for twelve 
months, having left him a month or two after their marriage. 
Well, to be sure, there never was a little w6man so full of hope, 
and tenderness, and love, and anxiety, as this little woman 
was ; and all day long she wondered whether " he " would be 
at the wharf; and whether "he" had got her letter; and 
whether, if she sent the baby ashore by somebody ebe, "he" 
would know it, meeting in the street; which, seeing that he 
had never set eyes upon it in his life, was not very like in the 
abstract, but was probable enough to the young mother. She 
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was ilH^ M arttess little cresatafe, and was in sstich a MttJT, 
befttning^ hc^lul state, and let out all th6 matter clinging 
cloeely about her heart so freely, that all the other lady passefi- 
gers eAtefed into the qnrit of it as much as she ; and ih^ tskp- 
tain, who he&td all about it (torn his wife, was wotidft/tts tAy, I 
promise you, inquiring, every time we met at table, as in fbtget- 
fulness, whether she expected anybody to meet her at St LfOuis, 
and whether she would want to go ashore the night we reached 
it, — but he supposed she would n't, — and cutting many other 
dry jokes of that nature. There was one little weazen, dried- 
apple-faced old woman, who took occasion to doubt the con- 
stancy of husbands,^ in such circumstances of bereavement ; and 
there was another lady, with a lap-dog, old enough to moralize 
on the lightness of human affections, and yet not so old that she 
could help nursing the baby now and then, or laughing with the 
test, when the little woman called it by its Other's name, and 
asked it all manner of fantastic questions concerning him, in the 
joy of her heart 

It was soniediing of a blow to the little woman, that when we 
were within twenty miles of our destination, it became clearly 
necessary to put this baby to bed. But she got over it with the 
same good humor, tied a handkerchief round her head, and 
came out into the little gallery with the rest. Then, such an 
Oracle as she became, in reference to the localities ! and such 
fecetiousness as was displayed by the married ladies, and such 
sympathy as was shown by the single ones, and such peals of 
laughter as the little woman herself — who would just as soon 
have cried ^- greeted every jest with ! At last, there were the 
lights of St. Louis, and here was the wharf, and those were the 
steps ; and the little woman, covering lier face with her hands, 
and laughing, or seeming to laugh, more than ever, Ah into her 
own cabin, and shut herself up. I have no doubt, but, in the 
charming inconsistency of such excitement, she stdpK^d her 
ears, lest she should hear "iiim" asking for het ; but 1 did not 
see her do it Then a gteat crowd of people rushed oh board, 
ihoaglli Ihe boat was not yet made fast, but i^ras Wandering 
about among the other boats, to find a landing-place ; ahd evenr- 
BoAy Indeed for ike husband, and nobody saw him, wh^h, in m^ 

23 
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midst of US all, — Heaven knows how she ever got the 
there was the little woman, clinging with both anns tight ; 
the neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow ; and 
ping her litde hands for joy, as she dragged him throug 
small door of her small cabin, to look at the baby, as 1 
asleep. 



lIYom "Master Humphrey's dock,*'] 
DEATH OF UTTLE NELL. 

For she was dead ! There, upon her little bed, she 1 
rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 

She was dead ! No sleep so beautiful and calm, so firee 
tears of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a erf 
fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for the breath oi 
not (me who had lived, and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here and there some \ 
berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had beer 
to fiivor. ** When I die, put near me something that has 
the light, and had the sky above it always." Those wei 
words. 

She was dead ! Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell, was 
Her little bird — a poor, slight thing, the pressure of a 
would have crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage ; ai 
strong heart of its child-mistress was mute and motionle 
ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufierin^ 
fatigues? All gone. His was the true death before 
weeping eyes. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but peac 
perfect happiness were bom, imaged in her tranquil beaul 
prrfound repose. 

And still her former self la^ there, unaltered in this cl 
Tes. The old fireside had smiled upon that same sweet 
it had passed like a dream through haunts of misery and 
at the door of the poor schoolmaster, on the summer eve 
beibre the furnace fire upon the cold, wet night ; at the stil 
side of the dying boy ; there had been the same mild, 
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PDok. So shall we' know the angels, in their majesty, after 
Mtk. 

1^ 'The old man held one languid arm in his, and the small hand 
light folded to his hreast for warmth. It was the hand she had 
||tretched out to him with her last smile — the hand that had led 
liim on through all their wanderings. Ever and anon he 
()ressed it to his lips; then hugged it to his»^ hreast again, 
murmuring that it was warmer now; and, as he said it, he 
looked in agony to those who stood around, as if imploring 
them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or needing it ! The ancient 
Ikoms'she had seemed to fill with life, even while her own was 
waning fast — the garden she had tended — the eyes she had 
ijgladdened — the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful hour — 
■the paths she had trodden, as it were, hut yesterday — will 
know her no more. 

^^ ^^ ^f ^^ ^^ ^^ 

She had heen dead two days. They were all ahout het at 
•the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She died 
toon after day-break. They had read and talked to her in the 
earlier portion of the night; but as the hours crept on, she 
sunk to sleep. They xjould tell, by what she faintly uttered in 
her dreams, that they were of her joumeyings with the old 
laan : they were of no painful scenes, but of those ^o had 
helped and used them kindly ; for she often said, '* G^od bless 
you ! " with great fervor. Waking, she never wandered in her 
mind but once, and that was at beautiful music, which she said 
was in the air. Grod knows. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes, at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged 
that they would kiss her once again. That done, she turned to 
the old man, with a lovely smile upon her face — such, they 
said, as they had never seen, and never could forget — and clung 
with both her arms about his neck. They did not know that 
ghe was dead, at first. * * * * 

And now the beU -7- the bell she had so often heard by nig^t 
and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure, almost as a 
liTing voice — rang its remorseless toll for her, so young, so 
beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and Uooni" 
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Jog youth, and helpless infancy, poured fofth — on crutches, m 
the pride of strengthened health, in the full hlush of promise, 
ia the mere dawn of life — to gather round her tomb. Old men 
Weie there, whose eyes were dim, and senses failing; grand* 
iQOtheiB who might have died ten years ago, and' still been old; 
the deaf, the blind, the lame, the palsied, the living dead in 
many shapes ^nd forms, to see the closing of that early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, to that which still would 
crawl and creep above it ! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now, pure as die 
newly-&UeB snow that covered it — whose day on earth had 
been as fleeting. Under that porch, where she had sat when 
IJeavea, in its mercy, had brought her to that peaceful spot, she 
passed again, and the old church received her in its quiet shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had many and 
many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on Ae 
pavement The light streamed on it through the colored win- 
dow -^ a window where the boughs of trees were ever rustling 
ia the summer, and where the birds sang sweetly all day long. 
With every breath of air that stirred among those branches ia 
the ^upshine, some trembling, changing light would &11 upon 
her grave. 

Elsrth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a young 
hioid dropped in its little wreath. Many a stifled sob was 
heard. Some — and they were not a few — knelt down. All 
were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the villagers 
closed round to look into the grave before the pavement-stone 
should be replaced. One called to mind how he had seen her 
sitting on that very spot, and how her book had fallen on her 
lap, and she was gazing, with her pensive face, upon the sky. 
Another told how he had wondered much that one so delicate 
as she should be so bold ; how she had never feared to enter 
the church alone at night, but had loved to linger there when all 
was quiet ; and even to climb the tower-stair, with no more 
light than that of the moon-rays stealing through the loop- 
holes in the thick old wall. A whisper went about among the 
olda^ theie, that she had seen and talked vidth angels ; and 
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yen they called to mind how she had looked, and spoken^ and 
r early death, some thought it might' he so, indeed. ThuSy 
ning to the grave in little knots, and glancing down, an4 
ring place to others, and faUmg off m whispering groups c^ 
ree or four, the church was cleared, in time, of all hut the 
cton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered, and the stone fixed down. Then, 
Len the dask of evening had come on, and not a sound dis- 
rbed the sacred stillness of the place — when the bright moon 
ured in her light on tomb and monument, on pillar, wall and 
di, and most of all, it seemed to them, upon her quiet grave — 
that calm time, when all outward things and inward thoughts 
mi.with assurances of immortality, and worldly hopes and 
us are humbled in the dust before them — then, with tmn- 
11 and submissive hearts, they turned away, and left the child 
th God. \ 



Robert Nicoll. 1814 — 1837. 

Nieoll was a Scottish poet, of high promise and amiable ohancter. 
is exertions as editor of the Leeds, Times were too severe for his weak 
DBtitQtion, and he sunk under consumption, at an early age, mach 
gretted by those who knew him. His poems consist of short occsr 
mal pieces and songs. 

THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 

High thoughts ! 

They come and go, 
Like the soft breathings of a listening maiden, 

While round me flow 
The winds, from woods and fields, with gladness kden ; 
When the corn's rustle on the ear doth come — 
When the eve's beetle sounds its drowsy hunv«— 
When the stars, dew-drops of the summer sky, 
Watch over all, with soft and loving eye — 

While the leaves quiver 

By the lone river, 

And the quiet heart 

From depths dost call, 

And gamers all — 
23* 
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Earth grows a shadow 

Forgotten whole, 
And Heaven lives 

In the blessed soul ! 

I 

Ifigh thoughts ! 

They are with me, , 
When, deep within the bosom of the forest, 

Thy morning melody, 
Abroad into the sky, thou, throstle, pourest. 
When the young sunbeams glance among die trees— 
When on the ear comes the soft song of bees — 
When every branch has its own favorite bird. 
Ant songs of summer, from each thicket heard — 
Where the owl flitteth. 
Where &e roe sitteth. 
And holiness 

Seems sleeping there ; 
While Nature's prayer 
Groes up to Heaven 

In purity, 
TiU aU is glory 
And joy to me ! 

High thoughts ! 
They are my own. 
When I am resting on a mountain's bosom. 

And see below me strewn 
The huts and homes where humble virtues blossom ; 
"W^IB loi^ traoe each streamlet through the meadov 
When i om follow every fitful shadow — 
When I oim watch the winds among the com. 
And 9^f the waves along the forest borne ; 
Wheie blue-bell and heather 
Axe blooming together, 
And £ur doth come 
The Sabbath bell, 
O'er wood and fell ; 
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I hear the beating 

Of Nature's heart ; 
Heaven is before me — 

God! Thou art! 

High thoughts ! 
They visit us 
In moments when the soul is dim and darkened ; 

They come to bless, 
After the vanities to which we hearkened ; 
When weariness hath come upon the spirit— 
Those hours of darkness which we all inherit— 
Bursts there not through a glint of warm sunshine, 
A winged thought, which bids us not repine ? 
In joy and gladness, 
In mirth and sadness, 
Come signs and tokens ; 
Life's ang^el brings 
Upon its wings 
Those bright commxmings 
The soul doth keep — 
Those thoughts of heaven 
So pure and deep. 



II. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Benjamin Franklin. 1706 — 1790. 

Franklin was born in Boston, of poor parents, and was early appieii- 
tioed to ^e printing business. While thus engaged, he stole bonis 
from sleep, for the purpose of reading, and soon composed and printed 
ballads, which he sold in the streets. When about sixteen years of 
age, he dispensed with the use of animal food, that he might save 
money to boy books ; and went on studying nights, and digesting what 
he had read while working at the press the next da^. He b^fan to 
write anonymously for the New England Courant, pieces which were 
much thought of, and ascribed to some of the ablest men. At seven- 
teen, he went to Philadelphia, with scarcely money enough to bay a 
penny roll, afler he got there. Soon, under false pretences of b^ng 
set up in business, he went to London, but accomplished nothing by it. 
On his return to Philadelphia, through his industry, integrity, and 
business talent, he succeeded in establishing himself in a printing-office. 
His future history, as a statesman and philosopher, is too well knowii, 
and would require too much space, to be noticed here. 

THE WAY TO WEALTH. 

It would be thought a hard govemment, that should tax its 
people one tenth part of their time, to be employed in its service; 
but idleness taxes us much more — sloth, by bringing on disseises, 
absolutely shortens life. ** Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears; while the used key is always bright," as Poor 
Richard says. " But dost thou love life, then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of," as Poor Richard says. 
How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep, forget- 
ting that " The sleeping fox catches no poultry," and that 
" There will be sleeping enough in the grave," as Poor Richard 
says. 

"If time be, of all things, the most precious, wasting time 

must be," as Poor Richard says, ** the greatest prodigality ; " 

since, as he elsewhere tells us, ** Lost time is never found again ; 

and what we call time enough, always proves little enough." 

Let us, then, up and be Aomg, wid doing to the purpose ; so by 
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diligence shall we do more, with less perplexity. " Sloth makes 
all things difficult; but industry, all easy ; " and ** He that riseth 
late, must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at 
night ;" while "Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon 
overtakes him." " Drive thy business ; lei not that drive thee ;•' 
and " Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise," as Poor Richard says. " Diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives all things to industry. 
Then plough deep, while sluggards sleep, and you shall have 
com te sell and to keep." Work while it is called to-day; for 
you know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
" One to-day is worth two to-morrows," as Poor Richard says ; 
and further, " Never leave that till to-morrow, which you can do 
to-day." It is true, there is much to be done, and perhaps you 
are weak-handed ; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great 
efiects ; for " Constant dropping wears away stones ; " and " By 
diligence and patience, the mouse ate in two the cable ; " and 
" Little strokes fell great oaks." 

Methinks I hear some of you say, Must a man afibrd himself 
no leisure ? I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says; 
" Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and, 
since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.^ 
Leisure is time for doing something useful ; this leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, but the lazy man, never ; for "A life of 
leisure, and a life of laziness, are two things." 

But with our Industry, we must likewise be steady, settled 
and careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, and 
not trust too much to others } for, as Poor Richard says, 

" I never saw fin oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be." 

And again, " Three removes are as bad as a fire ; " and iigain, 
" Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ; " and again, *' If 
you would have your business done, go ; if not, send." '*A little 
neglect m^y bveed to great mischief: for want of a nail, the 
shoe was lost ; for ¥rant of a shoe, the horse was loat; and for 
want 9jk % horse, the rider was lost, being overtakai and akin by 
« the enen\y | 9JI for want of a little care about a hozao^oa naiL" 
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Joel Barlow. 1765 — 1812. 

Joel Barlow was a native of Connecticut, and was graduated at 
Yale College. After completing his studies, he was a while chaplain 
in the army. He 'was a lawyer by profession. A considerable portion 
of his life was spent in Europe, and he was, at one time, minister 
plenipotentiary to the Freiicli government. At Paris, he was honored 
with receiving the rights of citizenship. He died at an obscure Tillage, 
near Cracow, while on a journey to confer with Napoleon, at Wilna, 
in Poland. He belonged to the first class of writers of his time. The 
Cobtmbiad, an epic poem, is the principal of his works, though The 
Hasty Pudding is the most popular of his poetical writings. Barlow 
was a man much respected fur his ardent patriotism, and for the purity 
of his life. 

THE HASTY PUDDING. 

I SING the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My morning incense, and my evening meal — 
The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear bowl. 

Glide o*er my palate, and inspire my soul ! 

# # # # # 
Assist me first with pious toil to trace, 

Through wrecks of time, thy lineage and thy race ; 

Declihre what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 

Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore, - 

First gave thee to the world ; her works of fiune 

Have lived, indeed, but lived without a name. 

Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 

First learned with stones to crack the well-dried maize, 

Through the rough sieve to shake the golden shower, 

In boiling water stir the yellow flour ; 

The yellow flour, bestrewed and stirred with haste, 

Swells in the flood, and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim ; 

The knobs, at last, the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 

# # # # # 
Dear Hasty Pudding, what unpromised joy 

Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy ! 

Doomed o'er the world through devious paths to roam, 

Each dime my coxmtty) axA ^ajc^Yk&rafi^ tcl^ home, 
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My soul is soothed, my cares have found an end ; 

I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 
# # # # * 

But here, though distant from our native shore, 

With mutual glee, we meet and laugh once more. 

The same ! — I know thee by that yellow face, 

That strong complexion of true India|i race. 

Which time can never change, nor soil impair. 

Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey'* morbid air ; 

For endless years, through every wild domain. 

Where grows the maize, there thou art sure to reign. 

But man, more fickle, the bold license claims. 

In different realms, to give thee different names. 

Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 

PoUmta call ; the French, of course, PdUvnte. 

E'en in thy native regions, how I blush 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush ! 

On Hudson's banks, while men of Belgic spawn 

Insult and eat thee by the name Suppawn, 

All spurious appellations, void of truth ; 

I 've better known thee from my earliest youth ; 

.Thy name is Hasty Pudding ! — thus our sires 

Were wont to greet thee, fuming from the fires; 

And while they argued in thy just defence 

With logic clear, they thus explained the sense : 
" In haste the boiling cauldron, o'er the blaze. 

Receives and cooks the ready powdered maize ; 

In haste 't is served, and then in equal hast6. 

With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast. 

No carving to be done — no knife to grate 

The tender ear, and wound the stony plate ; 

But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip. 

And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 

By frequent journeys to the bowl well stored, 

Performs the hasty honors of the board." 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound, to every Yankee dear, 
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Bat moM to me, whose heatt and palate chtete 
Preserve my pure, hereditary taste. 

# # # # # 

My dong, resomiding in its grateful glee, 
No merit claims ; I praise myself in thee. 
My father loved thee through his length of days ! 
For thee his fieltls were shaded o*er with maize ; 
From thee what health, what vigor, he possessed, 
Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest ; 
Thy constellation ruled my natal mom, 
And all my hones were made of Indian com. 
Delicious grain ! whatever form it take. 
To roast or hoil, to smother or to bake. 
In every dish H is welcome still to me, 
But most, my Hasty Pudding, most in thee ! 

# # # # 4f: 

And now, the corn-house filled, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come ; 
A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play. 
Unite their charms, to chase the hours away. 

# # # # # 

Meanwhile, the housewKe urges all her care. 
The well-eamed feast to hasten and prepare. 
The sifted meal already waits her hand. 
The milk is strained, the bowls in order stand, 
The fire fiames high ; and as a pool, that takes 
The headlong stream that o'er the mill-dam breaks, 
Foams, roars and rages, with incessant toils, 
So the vexed cauldron rages, roars and boils. 

First, with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour, and thickens all the flood. 
Long o*er the simmering fire she lets it stand ; 
To stir it well, demands a stronger hand ; 
The husband takes his tum ; and round and round 
The ladle flies ; at last the toil is crowned ; 
When to the board the thronging huskera pour. 
And take their seats as at lih^ coxtvWbie. 
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I leave them to their feast. There still belong 
More copious matters to my failhful aong. 
For lules there are, though ne'er unfolded yet, 
Nice rules and wise, how pudding should be ate. 

Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 
And mix, like bards, the useful with the sweet 

# « # # # 

Milk, then, witH pudding, I would always chooae ; 
To this in future I confine my muse. 
First, in your bowl, the milk abundant take, 
Then drop with care, along the silver lake, 
Your flakes of pudding ; these, at first, will hide 
Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide ; 
But when their growing mass no more can sink, 
When the soft island looms above the brink, 
Then check your hand ; you Ve got the portion due ; 
So taught our sires, and what they taught is true. 

There is a choice in spoons. Though small appear 
The nice distinction, yet to me 't is clear. 
These tuneful lips, that thousand spoons have tried. 
With just pfecision could the point decide, 
Though not in song ; the muse but poorly shines 
In curves, and cubes, and geometric lines : 
Yet the true form, as near as she can tell, , 
Is that small section of a goose-egg shell 
Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the centre to the side. 

Fear not to slaver ; 't is no deadly sin ; 
Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin 
Suspend the ready napkin ; or, like me, 
Yoise with one hand your bowl upon your knee ; 
Just in the zenith your wise head project ; 
Your full spoon rising in a line direct, 
Bold as a bucket, heeds no drops that fall, -— 
The wide-mouthed bowl will surely catch them all. 
24 
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Alexander Hamilton. 1757 — 1804. 

Alexander Hamilton was born on one of the West India Idands. 
His father was a Scotch gentleman, and his mother a descendant of a 
French Haguenot. At the age of fifteen, he so distingaished himself 
by a written account of a hurricane, that he was sent to the United 
States to be educated. He entered King's College, New York. Here 
he was conspicnoos for his acuteness and eloquence, and particularly 
for the part he took, when only seventeen, in resisting the oppressions 
of England. As an officer under Washington, he attracted tne admi- 
ration of his general, and became his most confidential aid. After the 
war, he with great rapidity prepared himself for the bar. He became 
a member of Congress, where he had great influence, by his prafouod 
political essays, his eloquence, sagacity, and love of justice. He was 
Secretary of the Treasury, under Washington. On resigning this 
office, he was thronged with clients, but, at Washington's request, be- 
came his first officer in the provisional army. There were few in^- 
dents in his history after this. He was killed in a duel, by Aaron 
Burr, at Weehawken. His death occasioned deep and uniyersal 
mourning throughout the country, and Burr, from this time, became a 
fugitive and a vagabond. 

[Fhmi a Letter to CoUmd Laurens.} 

THE FATE OF ANDRfi. 

Never, periiaps, did any man suflfer death with more justice, 
or deserve it less. The first step he took, after-his captuie, was 
to write a letter to General Washington, conceived in terms of 
dignity without insolence, and apology without meanness. The 
scope of it was to vindicate himself from the imputation of 
having assumed a mean character, for treacherous or interested 
purposes : asserting that he had been involuntarily an impostor; 
that, contrary to his intention, which was to meet a person for 
intelligence on neutral ground, he had been betrayed within 
our posts, and forced into the vile condition of an enemy in dis« 
guise; soliciting only, that, to whatever rigor policy might 
devote him, a decency of treatment might be observect^' due to a 
person, who, though unfortunate, had been guilty of nothing 
dishonorable. His request was granted in its full extent ; for, 
in the whole progress of the afifair, he was treated with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. The board of officers were not more 
impressed with the candor and firmness, mixed with a becoming 
sensibility, which he displayed, than he was penetrated with 
their liberality and poVitenew. H% %.<ikxiowledged the generosity 
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of the behavior towards him in every respect, but particularly 
in this, in the strongest terms of manly gratitude. 

In one of the visits I made to him, said he, " There is only 
one thing that disturbs my tranquillity. Sir Henry Clinton has 
been too good to mc^; he has been lavish of his kindness. I am 
bound to him by too many obligations, and love him too well, to 
bear the thought that he should reproach himself, or that others 
should reproach him, on the supposition of my having conceived 
myself obliged, by his instructions, to run the risk I did. I 
would not, for the world, leave a sting in his mind that ^ould 
embitter his future days." He could scarce finish the sentence, 
bursting into tears, in spite of his efforts to suppress them ; and 
with difficulty collected himself enough afterward to add : '^I 
wish to be permitted to assure him I did not act under this 
impression, but submitted to a necessity imposed upon me, as 
contrary to my own inclination as to his. orders." 

When his sentence was announced to him, he remarked, that 
since it was his lot to die, there was still a choice in the mode 
which would make a material difference in his feelings ; and he 
would be happy, if possible, to be indulged with a professional 
death. He made a second application by letter, in concise but 
persuasive terms. It was thought this indulgence, being incom- 
patible with the customs of war, could not be granted ; and it 
was therefore determined, in both cases, to evade an answer, to 
spaie him the sensations which a certain knowledge of the mode 
would inflict. 

In going to the place of execution, he bowed familiarly, as he 
^vent along, to all those with whom he had been acquainted in 
his confinement. A smile of complacency expressed the serene 
fortitude of his mind. Arrived at the fatal spot, he asked, with 
some emotiouj *' Must I, then, die in this manner ? " He was told 
it had been unavoidable. " I am reconciled to my fate," said he, 
" but not to the mode." Soon, however, recollecting himself, 
he added, " It will be but a momentary pang ;" and, springing 
upon the cart,. performed the last ofiices to himself with a com- 
posure that excited the admiration and melted the hearts of the 
beholders. 

Upon being told the final moment was at hand, and asked if 
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lio had anything to say, he answered, " Nothing, but to request 
you will witness to the world, that I die like a hrave man." 
Among the extraordinary circumstances that attended him, in 
the midst of his enemies, he died univeFsally esteemed, and uni- 
Tersally regretted. 



William Wirt. 1773—1834. 

Mr.^ Wirt was a native of Maryland. He was a firiend of Jefftf- 
son and Madison, and was familiar with other celebrated men of his 
time. He chose the profession of law, and at the trial of Aaion 
Burr, for treason, was engaged by President Jefierson to assist the 
Afttomey-General of the United States. His speech, on that oocasiflo* 
which occupied four hours, is considered the most eloquent of anyone 
nmde during the trial. He resided for mauy years in Richmond, V a. ; 
but on heine appointed Attorney-General of the United States, he 
removed to Washington, afler which he went to Baltimore, where he 
edded his days. He haid a great fondness for literature, and was the 
author of Eua^ contained in The British Spy and The OU BatMoTf 
and also oiAJUfe of Patrick Henry, 

[From the Speech on the Trial of Burr,] 
WHO IS BLANNERHASSET! 

Who is Blannerhasset? A native of Ireland, a man (^ 
letters, ^o fled from the storms in his own coimtry to find 
quiet in ours. His history shows that war is not the natural 
element of his mind. If it had been, he never would ha^e 
exchanged Ireland for America. So far is an army from fiir- 
nishing the society natural and proper to Mr. Blannerhasset's 
character, that, on his arrival in America, he retired even from 
the Atlantic states, nxii sought quiet and solitude in the bosom 
of our forests. But he carried with him taste, and science, and 
wealth ; and lo, the desert smiled ! Possessing himself of a 
beautiful island in the Ohio, he rears upon it a .palace, and 
decorates it with every embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery, 
Aat Shenstone might have envied, blooms around him. Music, 
that might have charmed Calypso and >her nymphs, is his. An 
extensive library spreads its treasures before him. A philo* 
sophical apparatus offers to him all the secret mysteries. of 
nature. Peace, tmnquil]ity«and innocence, shed dieir mingled 
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delights around him. And, to crown the enchantment df dia 
scene, a wife^who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and * 
graced with every accomplishment which can render it irresisti- 
ble, had blessed him with her love, and made him the &ther of 
several children. The evidence would convince you that this 
is but a faint picture of the real life. In the midst of all this 
peace, this innocent simplicity, and this tranquillity, — this 
feast of the mind, this pure banquet of the heart, — the destroyer 
comes; he comes, to change this paradise into a helL Yet the 
flowers do not wither at his apprbach. No monitory shuddering 
trough the bosom of their unfortunate possessor warns him of 
the ruin that is coming upon him. A stranger presents himself. 
Introduced to their civilities by the high rank which he had 
lately held in his country, he soon finds his way to their hearts 
by the dignity and elegance of his demeanor, the light and 
beauty of his conversation, and the seductive and fascinating 
powefr of his address. Th^ conquest was not difficult Inno- 
cence is ever simple and credulous. Conscious of no design 
itself, it suspects none in others. It wears no guard before its 
breast. Every door, and portal, and avenue, is thrown open, 
and all who choose it enter. Such was the state of Eden, when 
the serjjent entered its bowers. The poisoner, in a more engag- 
ing form, winding himself into the open and unpractised heart , 
of the unfortunate Blannerhasset, found but little difficulty in 
changing the native character of that heart, and the objects of 
its affection. By degrees, he infuses into it the poison of his 
own ambition. He breathes into it the fire of his own courage ; 
a daring and desperate thirst for glory ; and ardor panting for 
great enterprises, — for all the storm, and bustle, and hurricane 
of life. In a short time^ the whole man is changed, and every 
object of his former delight is relinquished. No more he enjoys 
the tranquil scene ; it has become fiat and insipid to his taste. 
His books are abandoned. His retort and crucible* are thrown 
aside. His shrubbery blooms and breathes its fragrance upon 
the air in vain ; he likes it not.- His ear no longer drinks the 
rich melody of music ; it longs for the trumpet's clangor and the 
camion's roar. Even the prattle of his babes, once so sweet, no 
longer affects him; and the angel smile of his wife, which 

24* 
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hitbertb touched his boeom ^th ecstasy so unspeakable, is now 
unseen and unfelt Greater objects hare taken possession of his 
soul. His imagination has been dazzled with visicMUi of 
diadems, of stars and garters, and titles of nobility. He has 
been taught to bum with restless emulation at the names of 
great heroes and conquerors. His enchanted island is d.'PStined 
soon to relapse into a wilderness; and, in a few months, we 
find the tender partner of his bosom, whom he lately " permitted 
not the winds of simimer to visit too roughly/' we find her 
shiTering at midnight on the winter banks of the Ohio, and 
mingling her tears with the torrente that froze as they felL 

Yet this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his interest and 
his happiness, thus seduced from the paths of innocence and 
peace, thus confounded in the toils that were deliberately spread 
f6r him, and overwhelmed by the mastering spirit and genius 
of another, ^— this man, thus ruined and undone, and made to 
play a subordinate part in this grand drama of guilt and treason, 
— this man is to be called die principal offender, while he by 
whom he was thus plunged into misery is compamtively iniio- 
c^it, a mere accessary ! Is this reason ? Is it law ? Is it 
humanity? Sir, neither the hrnnan heart nor the human 
understending will bear a perversion so monstrous and absurd i 
so iliocking to Uie soul!- so revolting to reason! Let Aaion 
Burr, then, not shrink from the high destination which he has 
courted ; and, having already ruined Blannerfaasset in fortune, 
character, and happiness forever, let him not attempt to finidi 
the tragedy by thrusting that ill-fated man between himself and 
punishment! 



James Kirke Paulding. 1779 — . 

Mr. Pktuldinflr was bom upon the Hudson, but be has resided mostly 
in the city of New York. AfHuent circumstances rendered it unneoes- 
sary that He should apply himself to any professional business, and left 
him St kianre for literary pursuits. Under President Van Bursa bs 
held the office of Secretary of the Navy. His writing are of a 
highly national character, and are also distinguished for their satire and 
quaint humor. They consist of Essays, Noveis, Stories and ette 
writings, and in all amount to about thirty volumes. 
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[FVom " John BtUl and Brother Jonathan.^*] 

THE QUARREL OF SQUIRE BULL AND HIS SON. 

John Bull was a choleric old fellow, who held a good manor 
ia the middle of a great mill-pond, and which, hy reason of its 
heing quite surrounded by water, was generally called Bullock 
Island. Bull was an ingenious man — an exceedingly good black* 
fflni^, a dexterous cutler, and a notable weaver and pot-baker, 
besides. He also Inrewed capital porter, ale and small beer, and 
was, in feet, a sort of Jack-of-all-tmdes, and ^ooA at each. In 
addition to these, he was .a hearty fellow, an exceUent bottle 
c<»npanion, and passably honest, as times go. 

But what tarnished all these qualities was a quarrelsome, over* 
bearing disposition, which was always getting him into some 
scrape or other. The truth is, he never heard of a quarrel going 
oa among his neighbors, but his fingers itched to be in the Pick- 
ett of them ; so that he hardly ever was seen without a broken 
head, a Uack eye, or a bloody nose. Such was Squire Bull, as 
he was commonly called by the country people, his neighbors — - 
one of those odd, testy, grumbling, boasting old codgers, that 
never get credit for what they are, because they are always 
pretending to be what they, are not. ^ 

• The squire was as tight a hand to deal with in doors as out ; 
sometimes treating his family as if they were not the same flesh 
and Uood, when they happened to differ with him in certain myat- 
ters. One day, he got into a dispute with his youngest son, 
Jonathan, who was familiarly called Brother Jonathan, about 
whether churches ought to be called churches or meeting-houses, 
and whether steeples were not an abomination. The squire, 
either having the worst of the argument, or being naturally 
impatient of contradiction, I can't tell which, fell into a great 
passion, and swore he would physic such notions out of the boy's 
noddle. So he went to some of his doctors, and got them to 
draw up a prescription, made up of thirty-nine different articles, 
many of them bitter enough to some palates. This he tried to 
make Jonathan swallow; and finding he made villanous wry 
facet, and would not do it, fell upon him, and beat him like iury. 
After this, he made the house so disagreeable to him, that Jona- 
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than, though as hard as a pine knot, and as tough as leather, 
could hear it no longer. Taking his gun and his axe, he pat 
himself in a hoat, and paddled over the mill-pond to some new 
land, to which the squire pretended some sort of claim, intend- 
ing to settle ihete, and build a meeting-house without a steeple, 
as soon as he grew rich enough. When he got over, Jonathan 
found that the land was quite in a state of nature, covered with 
wood, and inhabited by nobody but wild beasts. But, being a 
*lad of metal, he took his axe on one shoulder, and his gun on 
the other, marched into the thickest of the wood, and, clearing 
a place, built a log hut. Pursuing hi3 labors, and Hnnilling his 
axe like a notable woodman, he, in a few years, cleared the land, 
which he laid out into thirteen good farms ; and building him- 
self a fine frame-house, about half finished, b^;an to be quite 
snug and comfortable. 

But Squire Bull, who was getting old and stingy, and, besides, 
was in great want of money, on account of his having lately to 
pay swinging damages for assaulting his neighbors, and breaking 
tiieir heads — ^e squire, I say, finding Jonathan was getting 
well to do in the world, began to be very much troubled about 
his welfare ; so he demanded that Jonathan should pay him a 
good rent for the land which he had cleared and made good for 
something. He trumped up I know not what claim against him, 
and under difierent pretences managed to pocket all Jonathan's 
honest gains : in fact, the poor lad had not a shilling left for 
holiday occasions ; and, had it not been for the filial respect he 
felt for the old man, he would certainly have refused to submit 
to such impositions. 

But, for all this, in a little time, Jonathan grew up to be very 
large of his age, and became a tall, stout, double-jointed, broad- 
footed cub of a fellow, awkward in his gait, and simple in his 
appearance, but showing a lively, shrewd look, and having the 
promise of great strength, when he should get his full growtii. 
He was rather an odd-looking chap, in truth, and had many 
queer ways ; but everybody that had seen John Bull saw a great 
likeness between them, and swore he was John's own boy, and 
a true chip of the old block. Like the old squire, he was apt to 
be blustering and saucy ; but in the main was a peaceaUe sort of 
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careless fellow, that would quarrel with nobody, if you would 
only let him alone. He always wore a linsey-woolsey coat, ih.e 
sleeyes of which were so short that his hand and wrist came 
out beyond them, looking like a shoulder of mutton ; all which 
was in consequence of his growing so fast that he out-grew his' 
clothes. 

While Jonathan was -out-growing his strength in this way. 
Bull kept on picking his. pockets of every penny he could scrape 
together ; till, at last, one day, when the squire was even more 
than usually pressing in his demands, which he accompanied 
with treats, Jonathan started up, in a furious passion, and threw 
the TEA-KETTLE at the old man's head. The choleric Bull was 
hereupon exceedingly enraged, and, after calling the poor lad an 
undutiful, ungrateful, rebellious rascal, seized him by the collar, 
and forthwith a furious scuffle ensued. This lasted a long iimh ; 
for the squire, though in years, was a capital boxer, and of most 
excellent bottom. At last, however, Jonathan got him under, 
and before he would let him up, made him sign a paper, giving 
up all claim to the farms, and acknowledging the fee simple to 
be in Jonathan forever. 



'Washinoton Allston. I779-- 1643. 

Allston was bom in South Carolina, passed his boyhood in Newport, 
R. I., and, was educated at Harvard College. He was nearly con- 
nected by marriage with Dr. Channing and the poet Dana. At the 
age of twenty-two, he went abroad, for the purpose of improving him- 
self in the art of painting. He spent a good deal of time in England, 
Paris and Italy.' In Rome, he became acquainted with Thorwaldsen 
and Coleridge, to the latter of whom, he said, he owed more intellect- 
ually than to any other man. He wrote a few poems, and a beautiful 
story, entitled Monaldi. Allston's great distinction b as a painter. 
The Dead Man raised by Elijah's BoneSy and Belshazzar^s Feast, are 
the largest of his paintings. Rosalie, which the following lines illus- 
trate, was, by many, considered the most beautiful of his large colleo- 
tioa ezhibitea in Boston a few years since. 

• 

ROSALIE. 

O F0T7B upon my soul again 

That sad, unearthly strain. 
That seems from other worlds to pla^i 
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Thus falling, falling from afiur, 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropped them from the skies. 

• I 

No — never came from aught below 

This melody of woe, 
That makes my heart to overflow, 
As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ; that with it brings 
This nameless light — if light it be — 

That veils the world I see. 

For all I see around me wears 

The hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breatlie. 
O, nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 
Can mould a sadness like to this — 
So like angelic bliss. 

So, at that dreamy hour of day, 
When the last, lingering ray 
Stops on the highest cloud to play — 
So thought the gentle Rosalie, 
As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 



William Ellery Channino. 1780 — 184S. 

Dr. Channing was bom in Newport, R. I., and educated at Hiarvaid 
College, where he received the highest honors of his class. He chose 
theology for his profession, and became pastor of the Federal-street 
Chufch, in Boston, which connection he |;etained as long as he lived. 
The personal appearance of Dr. Channing was very attractive: He was 
an araent lover of Nature, a devout worshipper of the Grod of Nature ; 
his heart was permeated with love to his kind, and *' he proposed to 
himself, as the mission of his life, the elevation of men to nis own 
kindness, serenity and dignity, and the bringing of them into the same 
converse with nature and God." He was eloquent as a preacher, 
beiored as a companion and tiVeiidL. '^SsXi KXokocl vodi Dana, he wbb 
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intimately connected, from childhood. His SernumSy Beokws and 
Essays y are before the public, in six or eifi[ht volumes ; and for a high 
moral treat, in a knowledge of the excellence and lovelineas of his 
character, the reader is referred to his Life, by his nephew, Wm. H. 
Channing. 

[Prcm on Address on Temperance.'] 

DANCING. 

Dancing is an amusement which has beeft discouraged in our 
country by many of the best people, and not without reason. 
Dancing is associated, in their minds, with balls ; and this is one 
of the worst forms of social pleasure. The time consumed in 
preparation for a ball, the wsiste of thought upon it, tiie extrava- 
gance of dress, the late hours, the exhaustion of strength, the 
exposure of health, and the languor of the succeeding day, — 
these, and other evils connected with this amusement, are strong 
reasons for banishing it from the community. But dancing ' 
ought not therefore to be proscribed. On the contrary, balls 
should be discouraged for this among other reasons, that dancing, . 
instead of being a rare pleasure, requiring elaborate preparation, 
may become an every-day amusement, and may mix with our 
common intercourse. This exercise is among the most health- 
ful. The body, sis well as the mind, feels its gladdening influ- 
ence. No amusement seems more to have a foundation in our 
nature. The animation of youth overflows spontaneously in 
harmonious movements. The true idea of dancing entitles 
it to favor. Its end is to realize perfect grace in motion ; and 
who does not know that a sense of the graceful is one of the 
highest faculties of our nature ? 

It is to be desired that dancing should become too common 
among us to be made the object of special preparation, as in the 
ball; that members of the same family, when confined by 
unfavorable weather, should recur to it for exercise and exhilara- 
tion ; that branches of the same family should enliven in this 
way their occasional meetings ; that it should fiU up an hour m 
all the assemblages for relaxation in which the young form a 
part. It is to be desired that this accomplishment should be 
extended to the laboring classes of society, not only as an inno- 
cent pleasure, but as a means of improving the manners. 
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[ Prom " Seif CuUwre,"] 

THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 

Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the num- 
berless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches of the 
trees, and the g^reen blades of grass. It haunts the depths of the 
earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and tha. 
precious stone. 

And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the mocm- 
tains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and aetting 
sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its temple ; and 
those men who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes without feel- 
ing themselves encompassed with it on every side. Now, this 
beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives are so refined and 
pure, so congenial with our tenderest and noblest feelings, and 
so akin to worship, that it is painful to think of the multitude 
of men as living in the midst of it, and living almost as blind to 
it as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they were 
tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the world by 
the want of culture of this spiritual endowment. Suppose that 
I were to visit a cottage, and to see its walls lined with the 
choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare nook filled with 
^tues of the most exquisite workmanship ; and that I were to 
learn that neither man, woman nor child, ever cast an eye at 
these miracles of art, — how should I feel their privation ! how 
should I want to open their eyes, and to help them to compre- 
hend and feel the loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted 
their notice ! But every husbandman is living .in sight of the 
works of a diviner Artist ; and how much would his existence 
be elevated, could he see the glory which shines forth in their 
forms, hues, proportions and moral expression ! I have spoken 
only of the beauty of nature ; but how much of this mysterious 
charm is found in the elegant arts, and especially in literature ! 
The best books have most beauty. The greatest truths are 
wronged, if not linked with beauty ; and they win their way 
most surely and deeply into the soul, when arrayed in this their 
natural and fit attire. Now, no man receives the true culture 
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of a man, in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not cher- * 
ished; and I know of no condition in life from which it should 
be excluded. 



* [FYam the Bome,] 

BOOKS. 

It is chiefly through books that we enjoy inteicourse with 
superior minds ; and these invaluable means of communication 
are in the hands of all. In the best books, great men talk to us, 
give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into 
Jours. God be thanked for books ! They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of 
past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to all who 
will faithfully use them the society, the spiritual presence, of the 
best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am. No 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my 
obscure dwelling. If the sacred writers will enter, and take up 
their abode under my roof; if Milton will cross my threshold, to 
sing to me of Faradise ; and Shakspeare, to open to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the human heart ; 
and Franklin, to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not 
jnne for want of intellectual companionship, and I may btecnne 
a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the b^ 
society in the place where I live. 



Dakiel Webster. 1783—. 

Mr. Webster is the son of a respectable former of New HampeiifTe, 
He gnduated at the age of about tweaty, and established himself in the 
practice of law, first in Boscawen, and afterwards in Portsmouth, N. li. 
At the age of thirty, he became a member of Congress, in which office 
he has continued, with few interruptions, ever since, holding the first 
lank as an orator, and an expounder and supporter of the constitutiop 
of the Union. 

[Fhvm a Sljieech at laying' the Comer-atone o/Btmker HUl Mamnrunijy ■ < 

TO THE SURVIVORS OF THE BAfTLE OF BUNKEB 

Yensiuble Men! You have come down to us fiimi^ia 
fiinper generatioiL Heaven has bounteously lengtfaeiiiidr out 

25 
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ywr Ih^, that fm mig^t behold ftis joytnbi day. Tim aft 
Hcpfr Where y^ etood fifty years ago, tilus relry hMfar, Whk yMr 
brotheiB and your neighbors, shoolder to shoulder, in %e ^shrift 
of your country. Behold how altered ! The same heavens oie 
indeed over your heads ; the same ocean rolls at your feet ; but 
all else, how changed! You hear now no roar of hostile 
caimoii; you see no mixed voiumee of smoke and iSame rirfng 
from buming Gharlestown ; the ground strewed with tbe deed 
and the dyii^; the impetuous charge; the steady andirocfccw- 
fol repube; the loud call to repeated assault; the suimaaoii^ 
of all that is manly to repeated resistance ; a thousand bosans 
^ceelyand fearlessly bared in an instant, to whatever of tefflir 
there may be in war or death ; — all these you hAve witnessed^ 
bat you witness them no more. All is peace. The heights ef 
y<mder metropolis, its towers and nx^s, which you then eaW 
filled with wives, and children, and countrymen, in diatiesa and 
terror, and looking with unutterable emotions for the wme ef 
the combat, have pre^nted yon to-day with itte sig^ of its 
iriiole happy population come out to welcome and greet ytfa 
with a univeitsal jubilee. Yonder pfroud ^ips, by a felicity af 
position appn^ately lyii^ at the foot of this mount, and lettn- 
ing fondly to ding around it, are not means of annoywace ts 
jam, bat yoiur cmmtiry's own means of distinction and fl^aee^ 
All is peace ; and God has granted you ihis sight of your coihi* 
try's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave forever. He has 
allowed you to behold and to partake the rewards ci your 
patriotic toils ; and 4ie has allowed us, your sdls and coontry- 
mm^ te aaeet yon here, and, in the name ei the |)ie8enl^iMn- 
lA$n, M ^e ttMe of your country, in ihe bame of HlM^^ t» 
ttkankyou! 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and tin wmaii, hkn 
Oiinned yotdr i^^nks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, ShJobl, B(^ 
Pcmieroy, Bridge ! our eyes seek for you in vam amidst dus 
hrdliiA iMid. Ym are gathered to 3rour fathers, ai^ Hv^ bnly 
lb ^Mr ieouiA^ in Iter gtatefttl rememlffanee, afcA & 3Mrtir oM 
bright example. But let us nbt 166 much grieve that you have 
aiet ito cdmnion Ihte of 4tfe&. Ybu IHfed, hi iMst^ iMg mii|gh 
la Uww «at yeto'i^ctfk had bMm wbly mtt 
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i lg fl onyliahcd. You lived to see your country's independoDce 
s e l abl isbed, and to sheathe your swords from war. On th« lig^ 
of Lihevty, you saw arise the light of Peace« like 

'' Another morn, 
Bisen on mid-iiooa ;" — 

ttnd the sky en which you closed your eyes was doadleis. 

But— ah ! Him ! the first great martyr in this gieat cause ! 
Hin! (he premature yictim of his own self-devoting heart! Him! 
tim head «f our civil councils, and the destined leader of our mit 
ilary hands; whom nothing brought hither but the unquenchable 
fire af hia ornn spirit ; him ! cut off by Providence in the hour 
ef oiseiwheiming anxiety and thick gkiom ; &lUng ere he saw 
the star of his countiy rise ; pouring out his generous blood like 
water, be&re he knew whether it would fertilize a land of free- 
dom or of bondage I — how shall I struggle with the emotions 
that stifle the utterance of thy name ? — Our poor work may 
perish, but thine shall endure ! This monument may moulder 
M^j; ikfii solid ground it rests upon may sink down to a level 
wi^i the ^ea; but thy memory shall not foil! ,Whereso^vtf 
aaMng men a heart shall be found that beats to the teansports 
9f patrio^m and liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim kin* 
died with thy spirit ! * * * 

VetersMaa ! you are the remnant of many u well-fought field. 
Yoii faring with you marks of honor from Trenton and Mon- 
BQouthf frpm Yorktoum, Camden, Bennington and Saratoga. 
VetBmDB of half a century ! when, in your youthful days, you 
pi^ eveiytbing at hazard in your country's cause, good as that 
^Use was, and sanguine as youth is, still your fondest hopes 
did not stretch onward to an hour like this. At a period to 
which yau could not reasonably have expected to arrive, — at a 
qaoment of national prosperity such as you could never have 
Haxeseen, — you ase now met here to enjoy the fellowship of old 
soldiers, and to leceivQ the overflowings of ^ uniyeisa^ giatir 
Mide, 

. But your agitated countenances, and your heaving bieast9» 
'mSfOBi me that even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceiiw 
tim^ a tumult of contending feelings rushes upon ypu, Thft 
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has Derer married ; but some yean sinoe, he puirehaaed and fitted np 
an old Datdi manaion oa the nudaon, ia a quiet place, near Sleepy 
Hollow, where, attended by the daughters of a brother, who bear to 
him the lore of children, he spends a considerable part of his time in 
the enjoyment of all the delights of family and home. 

[Fhwn "Knickerboekar'9 History of New York,'*] 
THE FATNESS OF ALDERMEN. 

I 

Tbb ancient magistrates of ihia city corresponded with Aoae 
of the present time, no less in form, magnitude and inleUeet, 
than in pierogatiFe and privilege. The bargomasters, like omr 
aldermen, were generally chosen by weight ; and not only the 
weight of the body, but likewise the weight of the head. It is a 
maxim practically observed in all honest, ]dain-thinking,*iegnlar 
cities, that an alderman should be fat — and the wisdom of this 
can be proved to a certainty. That the body is, in some measoie, 
an image of the mind, or, rather, that the mind is moulded to the 
body, like melted lead to the clay in which it is cast, has been 
insisted on by many j^osophers who have made human natuxe 
' their peculiar study ; for, as a learned gentleman of our own city 
observes, "There is a constant relation between the moral 
character of all intelligent creatures and iheir physical constitii- 
tion -—between their habits and the. structure of their bodies." 
Thus we see that a lean, spare, diminutive body is ^generally 
accompanied by a petulant, restless, meddling mind ; either the 
mind wears down ihe body by its continual motion, or else the 
body^ not afibrding the mind sufficient house-room, keeps it eon* 
tinually in a state of fretfulni^ss, tossing and worrjring about, 
from the uneasiness of its situation. Whereas your xoond, 
sleek, fiit, unwieldy periphery, is ever attended by a mind liks 
itself, tranquil, torpid, and at ease ; and we may always observe 
that your well-fed, robustious burghers, are in general very tena- 
cious of iheir ease and comfort ; being great enemies to noise, 
discord and disturbance; and surely none are more likely to 
study Ike public tranquillity than those who are so careful of 
their own. Who ever hears of fat men heading a riot, or herd- 
ing togedier in turbulent mobs? No — no! It is your lean, 
hungry men who are continually worrying society, and setting, 
tl^ whole community by the ears. 
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[Prom the same.] 

PRMmVE HABITS IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 

In those happy days, a well-regulated family alwaj^s rose 
with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed at sundown. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and the fiit old burgher 
showed incontestable symptoms of disapprobation and uneasi- 
ness, at being surprised by a visit from a neighbor on such 
occasions. But though our worthy ancestors were thus sin- 
gularly averse to giving dinners, yet they kept up ihe social 
bands of intimacy by occasional banquetings, called tea- 
parties. 

These fashionable parties were generally confined to the 
higher classes, or TiMesse; that is to say, such as kept their own 
cows, and drove their own wagons. The company commonly 
assemUed at three o'clock, and went away about six, unless it 
was in winter time, when the fashionable hours were a litde 
earlier, that the ladies might get home before dark. 

The tea-table was crowned with a huge earthen dish, well 
stored with slices of fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, 
and swimming in gravy. The company being seated round the 
genial board, and each furnished with a fork, evinced their dex* 
terity in lanching at the fattest pieces in this mighty dish, in 
much the same manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, or 
our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. Sometimes the table 
was graced with immense apple-pies, or saucers full of preserved 
peaches and pears ; but it was always sure to boast an enor- 
mous dish of balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog's fat, and 
called doughnuts, or olykoeks, — a delicious kind of cake, at 
present scarce known in this city, excepting in genuine Dutch 
families. 

The tea was served out of a majestic Delft tea-pot, ornamented 
wi^ paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses, 
tending {Hgs ; with boats sailing in the air, an4 houses built in 
the clouds, and sundry other ingenious Dutch fantasies. The 
beaux distinguished themselves by their adroitness in rejdenish- 
ing this pot from a huge copper tea-kettle, which would have 
made the pigmy macaronies of these degenerate days sweat 
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. merely to look at To sweeten the beTeiage, a lump of sugar 
was laid besicle each cup, and the company alternately Dibbled 
and sipped with great decorum, until an improvement was intro- 
duced, by a shrewd and economic old lady, which was to sus- 
pend a large lump directly over the tea-table, by a string from 
the ceiling, so that it could be swung from moutii to mouth — 
an ingenioas expedient, which is still kept up by some famiUefe 
in Albany, but which prevaib, without exception, in Gommuoi- 
paw, Bergen, Flatbush, and all our uncontaminated Dutch Til- 
lages. 

At these primitive tea-parties, the utmost propriety and dig^ 
nity of deportment prevailed. No flirting nor coquetting; no 
gambling of old ladies, nor hoyden chattering and romping of 
young ones; no self-satisfied struttings of wealthy gentlemen 
wiA their brains in their pockets, nor amusing conceits and 
mon]Ee]i^ divertisements of smart young gentlemen with no 
brains at all. On the contrary, the young ladies seated iiiem- 
selves demurely in their rush-bottomed chairs, and knit their 
own woollen stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, exc^>ting to 
say ** Yaw, Mynheer," or, " Yah, yah, vrouw," to any question 
^diich was asked them; behaving, in all things, like decent, well- 
educated damsels. As to the gentlemen, each of them tran- 
quilly smoked his pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of the 
blue and wiiite tiles, with which the fireplaces were decorated, 
\dieiein sundry passages of Scripture were piously portrayed ; — 
Tobit and \m dog figured to great advantage ; Haman hung con- 
spicuously on his gibbet^ and Jonah appeared most manfully 
bouncing out of the whale, like a harlequin through a banrel of 
fire. 

The parties broke up without noise and without confusion. 
They were carried home by their own carriages; that is to say, 
by ihe vehicles Nature had provided them, excepting such of the 
wealthy as could afford to keep a wagon. The gentlemen 
gallantly attended their fair ones to their respective abodes, and 
took leave of them with a hearty smack, at the door ; which, as 
it was an established piece of etiquette, done in perfect simplicity 
and honeft^ of heart, occasioned no scandal at that time, nor 
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should it at ike present ; — if our great-grandfathers approved of 
the custom, it would argue a great want of reverence in their 
descendants to say a word against it; 



Leyi Frisbee. 1784 — 1829. 

Professor Frisbee was the son of a clergyman of Ipswich, Mass. 
He was educated at Harvard, and did much to defray his own expenses, 
hy teaching. Ailer finishing his course, he was successively Latin 
tutor. Professor of Latin, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. A 
volume containing some of his philosophical writings and a few poems 
has been published. 

A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

I 'll tell you, friend, what sort of wife, 
Whetne'er I scan this scene of life. 

Inspires my waking schemes, 
And when I sleep, with form so light. 
Dances before my ravished sight, 

In sweet aerial dreams. 

The rose its blushes need not lend. 
Nor yet the lily with them blend. 

To captivate my eyes. 
Give me a cheek the heart obeys, 
And, sweetly mutable, displays 

Its feelings as they rise ; 

Features, where pensive, more than gay. 
Save when a rising smile doth play, 

The sober thought you see ; 
Eyes that all soft and tender seem. 
And kind affections round them beam. 

But most of all on me ; 

A form, though not of finest mould, 
Where yet a something you behold 

Unconsciously doth please ; 
Manners all graceful, without art, 
That to each look and word impart 

A modesty and ease. 
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But Still her air, her face, each charm. 
Must speak a heart with feeling warm, 

And mind inform the whole ; 
With mind her mantling cheek must glow, 
Her voice, her beaming eye, must show 

An all-inspiring soul. 

Ah ! could I such a being find, 
And were her fate to mine but joined 

By Hymen's silken tie. 
To her myself, my all, I 'd give, 
For her alone delighted live. 

For her consent to die. 

Whene'er by anxious care oppressed, 
On the soft pillow of her breast 

My aching head I 'd lay ; 
At her sweet smile each care should cea^e. 
Her kiss infuse a balmy peace, 

And drive my griefs away. 

In turn, I 'd soften all her care, 

Each thought, each wish, each feeling, share ; 

Should sickness e'er invade, 
My voice should soothe each rising sigh. 
My hand the cordial should supply ; 

I 'd watch beside her bed. 

Should gathering clouds our sky deform. 
My arms should shield her from the atonn ; 

And, were its fury hurled. 
My bosom to its bolts I 'd bare, 
In her defence imdaunted dare 

Defy the opposing world. 

Together should our prayers ascend ; 
Together would we humbly bend 
To praise the Almighty name ; ' 
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And when I saw her kindling eye 
Beam upwards in her native sky, 
My soul should catch the flame. 

Thus nothing should our hearts divide. 
But on our years serenely glide, 

And all to love be given ; 
And, when lifers little scene was o'er, 
We 'd part to meet and part no more. 

But live and love in heaven. 



Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 1784— 181S. 

Mr. Bockmissler was bom in Portsmouth, N. H. At ^e yean 'of 
age, he began to study Gfreek an^ Latin, and at twelve, was ready to 
l£ter college. After finishitig his collegiate course, he taught a while 
ia Ebceter Academy, but made the ministry his profession, and wtti 
aetded in Boston while yet very young. Here he was a most deroted 
pastor, ahd an eloquent preacher ; his people were bound to him by the 
noSt ardent affection. Successive attacks of epilepsy filled him with 
appr^ensioniN that be would lose his powers of mind, and become me- 
lec» to the world ; but a fatal attack of this disease secured him from 
thiltibaiful result, and set his blessed spirit free from all the impedi- 
Ineitts of the body. His life, together With that of his ftther, vecenily 
published by his sister, Mrs. Lee, affords the particulars oihiB iaterest- 
mg character. 

[From " Sermona,"] 
FAITH TO THE DYING. 

Comb now, and fdiow me to the bed of the dying believi^. 
Wofdd you see in what peace a Christian can die ? Watc^ ihe 
last gleams of thought which stream from his dyiag^yea. Dk) 
you see anything like apprehension? The world, it is true, 
begins to shut in. The shadows of evening collect around his 
senses. A dark mist thickens, and rests upon the objects which 
have hidierto engaged his observation. The countenances of 
hia friends become more and more indistinct Theaweet exptea- 
liiOBS of lote and friendship are no longer intelligible. His eat 
wakes no more at the well-known voice of his children, and the 
seoAIng ttCKsents of tender affection die away raiheard, ^pon hia 
deca3ring senses. * To him the spectacle of liumati I9e & dmw 
ing to its close, and the curtain is descending, which shuts out 
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this earth, its acton and its scenes. He is no longer interested 
in all that is done under the sun. O ! that I couldmow open to 
you the recesses of his soul — that I could reveal to you the 
light which darts into the chambers of his understanding ! He 
approaches that world which he has so long seen in faith. The 
imagination now collects its diminished strength, and the eye of 
faith opens wide. Friends, do not stand, thus fixed in sorrow, 
around this bed of death! Why are you so still and silent? 
Fear not to move — you cannot disturb the last visions which I 
enchant this holy spirit. Your lamentations breAk not in upon 
the songs of seraphs, which inwrap his hearing in ecstasy. 
Crowd, if you choose, around his couch; he heeds you not— 
already he sees the spirits of the just advancing together to 
receive a kindred soul. Press him not with importunities ; urge | 
him not with alleviations. Think you he wants now these tones 
of mortal voices — these material, these gross consolations? 
No ! he is going to add another to the myriads of the just, that 
are every moment crowding into the portals of heaven ! He is 
entering on a nobler life. He leaves you, he leaves you, weep- 
ing children of mortality, to grope about a little longer among * 
the miseries and sensualities of a worldly life. Already he 
cries to you from the regions of bliss. Will you not join him 
there ? Will you not taste the sublime joys of faith ? There 
are your predecessors in virtue; there,. too, are places left for 
your contemporaries. There are seats for you in the assembly 
of the just made perfect, in the innumerable company of angels, 
where is Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and Grod, die 
Judge of all ! 



John Pierpont. 1785 — . 

Blr. Pierpont is a native of Connecticat ; was educated at Tale Col* 
lege — was private tutor some time in South Carolina — praetiaed lav 
awhile in Newburyport — studied theology, and wai^j^ttled in the 
ministry in Boston, in which profession he still continues. He has 
written Airs of Palestine , Hymns , Odes, and other poems, distinffcuahed 
for melody of verse, energy of thought, and for the author's love of 
right, of needom and of humanity. « 
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PASSING AWAY. 



Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 

That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, -» 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy's shell. 

That he winds on the beach so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep. 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep, 
Shqgdispensing her silvery light, 
And he, his notes as silvery quite, 
While the boatman listens, and ships his oar. 
To catch the music that comes from the shore ? — 
Hark ! the notes on my ear that play 
Are set to words ; — as they float, they say, 
" Fussing away ! passing away ! " 

But no ! it was not a fairy's shell 

Blown on the beach so mellow and clear; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell. 

Striking the hour, that filled my ear. 
As I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung. 
And a plump little girl for a pendulum swung ; 
(As you Ve sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a canary-bircT swing ;) 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet. 
And as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 

" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

O, how bright were the wheels, that told 

Of the lapse of time, as they moved round slow ! 

And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold. 

Seemed to point to the girl below. 

And lo ! she had changed ; — in a few short hours 

Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers, 

That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 

This way and that, as she dancing swimg 
26 
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In the fulness of grace and womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride : — 
Tet then, when expecting her happest df^y^ 
In the nine sweet 'Voice I heard her say, 

" Passing away ! passing away ! '' 

While I gazed at that fair one's cheek, a shade 

Oif thought, or care, stole softly over, 
Like that by a cloud in a summer's day made. 

Looking down on a field of blossoming clpyer. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels. 
That marched so calmly round above her, 
Was a little dimmed, — as when evening steals 
Upon noon's hot face ; — yet one could n't but love her, 
For she looked like a mother, whose first babe l^y. 
Rocked opi her breast, as she swung all day ; — 
And she seemed, in the same, silver tone, to say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! ". 

While yet I looked, what a change there came ! 

Her eye was quenched, and her cheek was won : 
Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, * 

Yet just as busily swung she on ; 
The garlan^ beneath her had fallen to dust ; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust,; 
The hands, that over the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept, 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivelled lips of the toothless crone,— 
(Let me never forget till my dying da,y 
The tone or the burden of her lay !) 

" Passing away ! passing away! " 



Richard H. Dana. 1787—-. 

Mr. Dana is a native of Caqnbrid^e. Maa8achu9et|9| and. ^vaa edi 
catad at Harvard. He fs^xA i cotkftiderable part' of nis 1bo3rliood i 
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fflB^^i^H^ Rhddi^ Island, "^here, '* bA inapired boy, lie ^kndered bn Vtte 
rcMiky coast, listening to the roar and dashing of the waters of that 
ocean, which he was to describe with such effect in his noble poetry.'* 
Ite became a member of the bar ; but feeble health and delicate sensi- 
bilities rendered the practice of law disagre^ble to him, knd it was 
not long continued. From some discouragements in his early publica- 
tions, Mr. Dana has not given so many works to the world §ts could be 
wished ; but by those best fitted to appreciate his writings, whether ih 
prose or poetry, they are ranked among the first productions of the age. 
He has recently repeated, to full houses, a course of lectures upon 
Bh^peat^, which ne first delivered about ten years since. 

[i^Vrwi " Paul lyum,"] 
THE MURDER. 

Paul drew near the house, and watched till the last light was 
put out "Hie innocent and guilty both sleep — all but Paul ! 
Not even the griave will be a resting-place for me ! They hunt 
iBLhd drive me to the deed ; and when H is done, will snatch the 
abhoited soul to fires and tortures ! Why should I rest more ? 
The bosom I "dept sweetly on, — blissful dreams stealing over 
ine, — the bosom that to my delighted soul seemed all fond and 
fkithful, — tviiy, what harbored in it? Lust and deceit, and 
sly, plotting thoughts, showing love where they most loathed. 
They stung tne, — ay, in my sleep, crept out upon me, and stung 
iiiej — poisoned my very soul, — hot, burning poisons ! — Peace, 
peace, your jgromptings, ye that put me to this deed! — drive me 
not mad ! Am I not about it ? '* 

He walked up cautiously to the door, and taking a key from 
his pocket, unlocked it, and went in. There was now a suspense 
of all feeling in him. He entered the parlor. His wife's shawl 
was hanging on the back of a chair ; books, in which he had 
iead to her, were lying on the table, and her work-table near it 
open. His eye pkssed over them, but there was no emotion. 
He left the roorii, and ascended the stairs with a slow, soft step, 
stealing through his own house cautiously as a thief. He 
tinlocked the door of his dressing-room, and passed on Without 
noticing kny part of it. His hand shook as he partly opened his 
wife's chamber door. He listened ; — all Was still. He ba^t hi^ 
eye roiimd; then entered, and shut the door afte^ hiiii. He 
#ft!ked lip by the iside of her bed without turhiiig his ^y^ 
S it, kh^ s^tc*d hiSmV doWn tijx)!! it By her. TU^n it 
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wu he dared to look on her, as she lay in all her beauty, wiapt 
in a sleep so gentle he could not hear her breathing. She 
looked as if an angel talked with her in her dreams. Her dark, 
glossy hair had fallen over her bright, fair neck and bosom ; and 
the moonlight, striking through it, pencilled it in beautiful, 
thready shadows on her. 

Fkul sat for a while with folded arms, looking down on her. 
His eye moved not, and his dark faee was the unchanging hard- 
ness of stone. His mind appeared elsewhere. There was no 
longer feeling in him. He seemed waiting the order of some 
stem power. The command at last came. He laid his hand 
upon her heart, and felt its regular beat ; then drew the knife 
from his bosom. Once more he laid his hand upon her heart; 
then put the point there. He pressed his eyes close with one 
hand — and the knife sunk to the handle. There was a convulsive 
start, and a groan. He looked on her. A slight flutter passed 
over her frame, and her flhny eyes opened on him once; but 
he looked as senseless as the body that ky before him. The 
moon shone fully on the corpse, and on him that sat by it ; and 
the silent night went on. By and by, up came the sun in the 
hot, flushed sky, and sent his rays over them. F^ul moved not, 
nor heeded the change. There was no noise nor motion; — 
there were they two together, like two of the dead. 

At last, Esther's attendant, entering suddenly, saw the gloomy 
figure of F^ul before her. She ran out with a cry of terror, and 

in a moment the room was filled with servants. The eld man 

« 

came in, trembling and weak ; no tear was wrung from him, nor 
a groan. He bowed his head, as sayiilg, It is done ! 

The alarm was given, and Frank, with the neighbors, went up 
to the chamber* Though the room was nearly fidl, not a sound 
was heard. This stillness seemed to spread from Paul and the 
dead over them all. Frank and some others came near him, 
and stood before him ; but he continued looking on his wife, as 
he sat, with his crossed hands resting on his thigh, while the 
one that had done the murder stiU held the bloody knife. 

No one moved. At last they looked at each other, and one 
of them took Paul by the wrist. He turned his slow, heavy eye 
on themi as if asking who they were, and what they wanted* 



Tliey instinctively sttfiiAk tfeiek, letting go th^ir hold; fliift his 
ann fell like tl d^d man^s. 

There was li inoyefnent near the door; and pr^ntljr Abel 
stood directly b^for^ Fteul, his^ hands drawn bet^6en his knees, 
his body distorted and writhing as with pain. # # ♦ * 
Ther^ #tt^ h gleam and glitter, arid something of a langh and 
anguish, too, in his crazed eye, as it flitted back and forth from 
Esther to Pkol. At ksi Paul glanced upon Iiimi. At the sight 
of Abel, he gave a shuddering start that shook the room. He 
looked onc^ more on his wife ; his hair rose up, and his eye 
became wild. ^ " Esther ! " he gasped out, tossing up his arms, 
as he thi^w himself forward. He struck the bed, and fell to 
the floor. Abel looked, and saw his face black with the rtiA. of 
blood to the head; then giving a leap', kt which he nearly 
touched ite ceiHng, with a deafening shriek that rang through 
the house, diHtrted out of the chamber, and, at a spring, tddched 
the outer dooi!; 

They -felt of Paul. — Life haid left him. 



THE OCEAN. 

Now stretdh your eye offshore, o'er ^vuters made 
To cleanse the air, and bear the world's great trad^, 
To rise and wet the mountains near the sun. 
Then back into themselves in rivers run. 
Fulfilling mighty uses far and wide. 
Through earth, in air, or here, as ocean tide. 

Ho ! how the giant heaves himself, and strains 
And flin^ to breieik his strong and vieW^less chains ; 
Foam^s in' his vnrath ; and at his prisoii doors. 
Hark ! hear him ! how he beats and tugs and roars. 
As if he would break forth again, and sweep 
Each living thing within his lowest deep. 

Type of the Infinite ! I look away 
Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 
My thought upon a resting-place, or make 
% A shore beyond my vision, where they break; 

26* 
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Bat on r y spirit stfetches, till it 's pain 

To thin^ ; then rests, and then puts forth again. 

Thou hold'st me by a spell ; and on thy beach 

I feel all soul ; and thoughts unmeasured reach 

Far back beyond all date. And, oh ! how old 

Thou art to me ! For countless years, thou hast rolled. 

Before an ear did hear thee, thou didst mourn, 

Proj^et of sorrows ! o*er a race unborn ; 

Waiting, thou mighty minister of death, 

Lonely, thy work, ere man had drawn his breath. 

At last thou didst it well ! The dread command 

Came, and thou swept'st to death the breathing land; 

And then once more unto*the silent heaven 

Thy lone and melancholy voice was given. 

And though the land is thronged again, oh Sea ! 
Strange sadness touches all that goes with thee. 
The small bird's plaining note, the wild, sharp call, 
Share thy own spirit ; it is sadness all ! 
How dark and stem upon thy waves looks down 
Yonder tall cliff — he with the iron crown ! 
And see ! those sable pines along the steep 
Are come to join thy requiem, gloomy deep ! 
Like stolid monks they stand, and chant the dii^ 
Over the dead, with thy low, beating surge. 



INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 

O, LISTEN, man ! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
" Man, thou shalt never. die !" Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls ; according harps. 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ! 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, daric mountains, and the deep-toned 
Join in this solemn, universal #ong; 
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O, listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 
From all the air ! 'T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
T is floating in day's setting glories ; night. 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step, 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears ; 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy, in this great jubilee. 

The dying hear it ; and as sounds of eartji . 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls, 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 



James Fenimore Cooper. 1789 — . 

r. Cooi>eT was born in Burlington, N. Y. His father, Judee 
>er, resided alternately at this place and at Cooperstown. Mr. 
ler's fellow-students at Yale were Calhoun, Hillhouse, and other 
iguished men. On quitting college, he entered the navy ; but 
six years, resigned his office, and began his' career as an author, 
nnmerous romances have been re-published in Europe, and he is 
dered, at home and abroad, one of the greatest novelists of the day. 
s now proprietor of the old family mansion at Cooperstown. 

[Prom '« The Pilot.*'] 

ESCAPE OF THE ARIEL FROM THE SHOALS. 

GrBNTLEMEN, WO must be prompt ; we have but a mile to go, 
the ship appears to fly. That topsail is not enough to keep 
up to the wind ; we want both jib and mainsail." " 'T is a 
ous thing to loosen canvas in such a tempest ! " observed the 
itful captain. "It must be done," returned the collected 
iger ; " we perish without ! " " It shall be done ! " cried 
ath, seizing the trumpet from the hand of the pilot, 
he orders of the lieutenant were executed almost as soon as 
id ; and, everything being ready, the enormous folds of the 
isail were trusted loose to the blast. There was an instant 
Q the result was doubtful ; the tremendous threshing of the 
y sail seeming to bid defiance to all restraint, shaking the 
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ship to her centre ; but art and strength previiiM, tocf gradually 
the canvas was distended, and, bellying as it filled, i^iia drawn 
down to its usual place by the power of a hundred meii. The 
vessel yielded to this immense addition of force, and bowed before 
it like a reed bending to a breeze. But the success of the measure 
was announced by a joyful cry from the stranger, that seemed 
to burst from his inmost soul. " She feels it ! she springs her 
luff! " said he ; " if she will only bear her canvas, we shall go 
clear ! " 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his exclaihation, 
and some&ing resembling a white cloud was seen drifting before 
the wind from the head of the ship, till it wsts driveh into the 
gloom far to leeward. " T is the jib blown from the bolt-fopes ! ** 
said the commander of the frigate. " This is no time to spread 
light duck — but the mainsail may stand it yet." — " The sail 
would laugh at a tornado," returned the lieutenant ; " but that 
mast springs like a piece of steel." — " Silence all ! " cried the 
pilot. <* Now, gentlemen, we shall soon know our fate. Let 
her luff— luff you can ! " 

This warning effectually closed all discourse ; and the harify 
mariners, knowing that &ey had already done all in tha power 
of man to insure their safety, stood in breathless anxiety, ttWilHl^ 
ing the tesult. At a short distance ahead of them, the ^hok 
ocean was white with foam, and the waves, instead of rolling on 
in regular succession, appeared to be tossing about in mad gam- 
bols. A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable'is length 
in width, could be discerned running into this chaos of wttfei^; 
but it was soon lost to the eye, amid the confusion of the d^ 
turbed element. Along this narrow path the vessel moved titoV^ 
heavily than before, being brought so near the wind as ta lli^ 
her sails touching. The pilot silently proceeded to the wlMl, 
and with his own hands he undertook the steerage of the sh^. 
No noise proceeded from the frigate, to interrupt the horrid tun^oft 
of the ocean; and she entered the channel among ^ breakers 
with the silence of a desperate calnmess. Twenty times, as &e 
foam rolled away to leeward, the crew were on the eve of nftei^ 
ing their joy, as they supposed the vessel past ihe dang^; but 
biMker after breaker wo\A^ «\\)\ T\a^\^fote them, foU^tywii^ eedl^ 
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Other into the general mass, to check their exultation. Occasion- 
ally the fluttering of the sails would be heard ; and when the 
looks of the startled seamen were turned to the wheel, they 
beheld the stranger grasping its spokes, with his quick eye glanc- 
ing from the water to the canvas. At length the ^ip reached a 
point where she appeared to be rushing directly into the jaws 
of destruction, when suddenly her course was changed, and her 
head receded rapidly from the wind. At the sai^e instant, the 
voice of the pilot was heard shouting — ^* Square away the 
yards ! — in mainsail ! " 

A general burst from the crew echoed, " Square away the 
yards!" and quick as thought, the frigate was seen gliding 
along the channel before the wind. The eye had hardly 
time to dwell on the foam, which seemed like clouds driving 
in the heavens, and directly the gallant vessel issued from her 
perils, and rose and fell on the heavy waves of the open sea. 



Charles Spraoue. 1791—. 

Mr. Spragne was born in Boston, and was a son of one of those 
veterans who assisted in making '* one great tea-pot of Boston harbor." 
He was educated in the Boston schools, but left them at an early age, 
and entered a commercial house, as clerk. At twenty-one, he oom- 
menced business for himself; but he has been for many years occupied 
as cashier of the Globe Bank. But during the interrals of business, 
he has found leisure for extensive reading, and for writing several 
admirable poems. Some of these are Curiosity, Shakspeare Ode, Cen- 
tennial Ode, The Winged Worshippers, and several beautiful ones of a 
domestic character. 

[From the " Centennial Ode."] f^ 
TRIBUTE TO THE ABORIGINES OF OUR CX)UNTRY. 

Alas ! alas ! for them — those fated bands. 
Whose monarch tread was on these brgad, green lands ; 
9 Our fathers called them savage, — them, whose bread, 
In the dark hour, those famished fathers fed ; 
« « « « * 

We call them savage ; — oh, be just ! 
Their outraged feelings scan ; 
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A voice comes forth — 't is from the dtkst -^ 

The savage was a man ! 
Think ye he loved not ? Who stood by, 

And in his toils took part ? 
Woman was there to bless hb eye — ^ 

The savage had a heart ! 
Think ye he prayed not ? When on high 

He heard the thunders roll, 
What bade him look beyond the sky ? 

The savage had a soul ! . 

I venerate the Pilgrim's cause, 

Tet for the red man dare to ]dead — 
We bow to Heaven's recorded laws. 
He turned to nature for a creed ; 
Beneath the pillared dome, 

We sought our God in prayer ;• 
Through boundless woods he loved to roam 
And the Great Spirit worshipped there. 
But one, one fellow-throb with us he ifelt ;. 
To one divinity with us he knelt ; 
Freedom, the self-same freedom we adore, 
Bade him defend his violated shore. 
He saw the cloud, ordained to groW, 
And burst upon his hills in woe ; 
He saw his people withering by. 
Beneath the invader's evil eye ; 
Strange feet were trampling on his father's bones ; 
At midnight hour he woke to gaze 
Upon his happy cabin's blaze, 
And listen to his children's dying groans. 
He saw — and, maddening at the sight. 
Gave his bold bosom to the fight; 
To tiger rage his soul was driven ; 
Mercy was not — nor sought nor give& ; 
The pale man from his lands must fly ; 
He would be free -»— or he would die, 
* ^ ^ # 



A]a|^! ^ them— r their d|ty is o'er, 
Their fires are; oi^ tiom, hill and sYktm ;. 
No more for them the wild deer bomids; 
The ploug[K is pa their huuting-grouxids ; 
The pale man's a^ ring^ through dieir wopdj^i 
The ]gai^ man's sa^il skims o'er their fbodsy 

Tl}^i^ pleasant springs are dry ; 
Th(^jbr children — look, by power oppies^i^ 
Beyond the mountains of the west, 

Thf^i^ children go — to die* 

m ^ m % 

But the doomed Injdi&n leaves behind: no tracer 
To save his own, or serve ai^pther race ; 
With his.fiail bireath his power has passed aw&y^ 
His. deeds, bis thoughts, are buried with his clft|^; 

NjOCr lofily pile, nor glowing page. 

Shall link him to a future age, 

Or give him with the past a rank ; 
His herakLry is but a broken bow, 
His historyr, but a tale of wrong and woe. 

His veiry name must be a blank. 



Hannah F. Gould. 17&3 



-.'V. 



Bliss Goald is a native of Lancashire, Vermont, bat her life has been 
iioBtly spent in Newburyport, Massachusetts. She did not appear 
lefore the public as a writer at an early age, but her poems, occupy 
bree duodeciino volumes. 

THE SNOW-FLAKE. 

" Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 

To be cast in some lone and lowly spot, 

To melt, and to sink unseen or forgot ? 

And there will my course be ended?" 
'T was this a feathery snow-fiake said. 
As dpwxL through measureless space it sUi^yed; 
Oi^afi^ bi^f by dalliance, half afraid^ 

It s^j^^ip^^iam^d:^ suspended^ 
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<< O, no ! '* said the Eardi ; « thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky ; 

For thou wilt lie safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I must give thee a lovelier form — 
Thou wilt not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 

And the flowers from my bosom are peeping ! 

" And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine»bloom, the anemone. 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness ; — 
To melt, and be cast, in a glittering bead. 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead, 
In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed. 

Regaining thy dazzling brightness. 

*' I '11 let thee awake from thy transient sleep, 
When Viola's niild blue eye shall weep. 
In a tremulous tear ; or, a diamond, leap 

In a drop from the unlocked fountain ; 
Or, leaving the valley, the meadow and heath, 
The streamlet, the flowers and all beneath, 
Go up, and be wove in the silvery wreath 

Encircling the brow of the mountain. 

*< Or, wouldst thou return to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris, I '11 let thee arise. 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 

A pencil of sunbeams is blending ! 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I '11 give thee a new and vernal birth. 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 

And never regret descending ! " 

'* Then I will drop," said the trusting flake ; 
'* But, bear it in mind that the choice I make 
Is not in tlie fto^v^ei^ ncn \h& dew to wake. 
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Nor the mist, that shall pass with the morning : 
Foi, things of thyself, they will die with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me, 
Must riite, and 'will live, from thy dust set free. 

To the tegions above returning. 

** And, if true to thy word ahd just thou art, 
Like the spirit that dwells in the holiest heart, 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart^ 

And return to my native heaven. 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From time to time in thy sightto glow, 
So thou may^t remember the Flake of Snow, 

By the promise that God hath given ! '' 



Orville Dewey. 1794 — . 

Mr. Dewey is a native of Sheffield, Mass. He supplied Dr. Chui- 
ning's pulpit, in Boston, while the latter was in Europe ; was pastor 
of a charcn in New Bedford, for about ten years ; and was afterwatds 
settled over the Church of the Messiah, in New York, which situttlofl 
he has recendy resigned. He has been one of the most popular preach- 
ers in the country, pleasing^by the finish of his style, and his eloquence 
in behalf of humanity. Besides several volumes of Discourses^ Mr. 
Dewey has published a very interesting Journal of ObservaHons and 
Reflections made on a Visits to JEkurope, 

\Prom "Moral Views qf Society.**] 

MORAL DANGER OF BUSINESS. 

I ASK, if there is not good ground for the admonitions, on tliis 
point, of every moral and holy teacher of the age? What 
^ means, if there is not, that eternal disingenuity of trade, that is 
ever putting on fair appearances and false pretences, — of " the 
buyer that says. It is nought, it is nought, but when he is 
gone his way then Ix^steth," — of the seller, who is always 
exhibiting the best samples — not fair, but false samples — of what 
he has to sell; of the seller, I say, who, to use the language of 
another, if he is tying up a bundle of quills, will plaoe MVtral 
in the centre, of not half the value of the rest, and thus sends 

21 
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ibrdi a handled liars, with a fair outside, to proclaim as manjlj^ 
falsehoods to the world ? These practices, alas ! have fidlen '^ 
into the regular course of the business of many. All men 
expect them; and, therefore, you may say that nobody is 
deceived. But deception is intended; else, why are these things 
done? What if nobody is deceived? The seller himself is 
corrupted. He may stand acquitted of dishonesty, in the moni 
code of worldly traffic; no man nmy charge him with d» 
honesty; and yet, to himself, he is a dishonest man. Did I sty 
that nobody is deceived? Nay; but somebody is deceived. 
The man, the seller, is grossly, wofully deceived. He thinks to 
make a little profit by his contrivances ; and he is selling, hjf 
pennyworths, the very integrity of his soul. Yes, the pettiest 
shop where these things are done may be, to the spiritual vision, 
a place of more than tragic interest. It is the stage on which 
the great action of life is performed. .There stands a man, who, 
in the sharp collisions of daily traffic, might have polished his 
mind to the bright and beautiful image of truth, — who might I 
have put on the noble brow of candor, and cherished the veiy 
soul of uprightness. I have known such a man. I have looked 
into his humUe shop. I have seen the mean and soiled articles 
with which he is dealing. And yet, the process of things going 
on there was as beautiful as if it had been done in heaven ! 
But now, what is this man —-the man who always turns up to 
you the better side of everything he sells — the man of unceas- 
ing contrivances and expedients, his life long, to make things 
appear better than they are ? Be he the greatest merchant, or 
the pooresi huckster, he is a mean, a knavish, and, were I not 
awed by the thoughts of his immortality, I should say, a con- 
temptible creature; whom nobody that knows him can love, 
whom nobody can trust, whom nobody can reverence. Not one 
thing, in the dusty repository of things, great or small, which he 
deals with, is so vile as he. What is tku tMng^ then, which is 
done, or may be done, in the hous^ of traffic? I tell you, 
— though you may have thought not so of it, — I tell you that 
there, evep there, a soul may be lost! — that very structure, 
built for the gain of earth, may be the gate of heB! Say 
not that this fearfuV a^^Wa^xi t^t»Mi<i be applied to woiss 
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aces than that. A man may as certainly corrapt all the 
tegrity and virtue of his soul in a warehouse or shop, as in a 
imbling-house or a hrotheL 



William Cullen Bryant. 1794 — . 

Mr. Bryant is a native of Cummington, Massachusetts, and a ton of 
D distinguished Dr. Bryant, of that place. The father, early perceiv- 
gr in his son indications of superior talents, carefully instrueted him, 
a gave direction to his literary taste. At the age of thirteen, Bry- 
t gave evidence of great precocity, in the production of the Em- 
rgo] and the Spanish Revolution. His Thanatopsis was written in 
B eighteenth year. He was educated at Williams College, and fol- 
ded ,the profession of law, in Massachusetts, until 1825, when he 
me to New York, where he has since resided, most of the time 
Iciating as editor of the New York Evening Post, Mr. Bryant's 
ak as a poet is among the very first in our country. 

TO THE EVENING WIND. K 

Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cooPst the twilight of the sultry day ! 

Gmtefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play. 

Riding all day the wi}d blue waves till now. 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 

To the parched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 

Nor I alone ; — a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee, in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of , the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy welcome sound. 

Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, ^ — 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 

Gt), rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
, The wide old wood from his majestic rest. 
Summoning, from the innumeiabVe Wx^^ 
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The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 

Pleasant shall be thy way, where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the overshadowing branches sweep the grass. 

Stoop o'er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herfege by the gleaming stone ; 

That they who near the church-yard "^villows stray. 
And listen in the deepening gloom, alone. 

May think of gentle souls that passed away, 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown, 

Sent forth from heaven among the sons of men, 

And ^ne into the boundless heaven again. 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shall kiss the child asleep. 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; ^ 

And they who stand about the sick man's bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep. 

And softly part his curtains, to aUow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go — but the circle of eternal change. 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more ; 

SWeet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange. 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 

And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 

He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 



THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS., 

The melancholy days are come. 

The saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 

And mea&0Nv« \>ton9iw vA ^!«dx« 
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Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 

The withered leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, 

And to the rahhit's tread. 
The rohin and the wren are flown, 

And from the shruhs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, ^ 

Through all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flower% 

That lately sprang and stood, 
In brighter light and softer airs, 

A beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves; 

The gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds. 

With the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie,- 

But the cold November rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, 

The lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, 

They perished loihg ago. 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died 

*Amid the summer glow; 
But on the hill the golden-rod. 

And the aster in the wood. 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, 

In autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heavei^ 

As falls the plague on men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, 

From upland, glade and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm, mild day, 

As still such days will come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee 

Trom out their winter home ; 
27* 
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When the sound of dropping nuts ia heard, 

Though all the trees are still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light 

The waters of the rill, 
The south .wind searches for the floweri 

Whose fragrance late he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood 

And by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in 

Her youthful beauty died. 
The fair, meek blossom that gi^w up 

And faded by my side ; 
* In the cold, moist earth we laid her. 

When the forest cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely 

Should haye a life so brief; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, 

Like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, 

Sl^ould perish with the flowers. 



Sdward Eyerbtt. 1794 — . 

Mr. Everett was bom at Dorchester, Massachusetts. At the age of 
seventeen, he graduated at Harvard, with |freat reputation for talent 
and acholaiahip. He succeeded Mr. Buckmmster, in the Brattle-street 
Church, Bostofi, when only nineteen years of age ; but his success in 
this difficult situation ai.swered the highest expectations of his frioids. 
^ about two years, he was appointed Professor of Greek, at Harvard, 
with pennji^iipi) to travel. After an absence of about four years and a 
half, in which he visited all the most important places in Europe, and 
becune acquainted with many persons of distinction, in literature and 
the arts, he qotigrned, and entered upon the duties of his office. He was, 
after this, successively editor and contributor of the North American 
Review, Representative to Congress ten years, Grovemor of Massaehu- 
getts four yeai?b Minister to the Court of London five yeai^ and'finally 
l^xesident of Harvard University, the last of which offices hd has 
recently resigned. His published writings consist diiefly of JSnoyf, 
Orations and Speeches, upon literajry and political subject^ 
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[Prom an Address ai Amherst College. "] % 
THE DEATH OF COPERNICUS. 

It is plain that Copernicus, like his great contemporary, 
Columbus, thoiigh fully conscious of the boldness and the nov- 
elty of his doctrine, saw but a part of the changes it was to efiect* 
in science. After harboring in his bosom, for long, long years, 
that pernicious heresy, the solar system, he died on the day of 
the appearance of his book from the press. The closing scene 
of his life, with a little help from the imagination, would furnish 
a noble subject for an artist. For thirty-five years, he has 
revolved and matured in his mind his system of the heavens. 
A natural mildness of disposition, bordering on timidity, a 
reluctance to encounter controversy, and a dread of persecution, 
have led him to withhold his work from the press, and make 
known his system but to a few confidential disciples and 
friends. • At length, he draws near his end ; he is seventy-three 
years of age, and he yields his work on the " Bevolutions of 
the Heavenly Orbs" to his friends for publication. The day at 
last hasTcome, on which it is to be ushered into the world. It 
is the twenty-fourth of May, 1543. On that day — the effect, 
no doubt, of the intense excitement of his mind, operating upon 
an exhausted frame — an effusion of blood brings him to the 
gates of the grave. His last hour has come ; he lies stretched 
upon the couch from which he will never rise, in his apartment 
of the Canonry, at Frauenburg, East Prussia. The beams of the 
setting sun glance through the Gothic windows of his chamber ; 
near his bedside is the armillary sphere, which he has contrived, 
to represent his theory of the heavens ; his picture, painted by 
himself, the amusement of his earlier years, hangs before him ; 
beneath it are his astrolabe and other imperfect astronomical 
instruments ; and around him are gathered his sorrowing disci^ 
pies. The^ door of the apartment opens; — the eye of the 
departing sage is turned to see who enters ; it is a friend, who 
brings him the first printed copy of his immortal treatise. He' 
knows that in that book he contradicts all that had ever been 
distinctly taught by former philosophers ; he knows that he has 
rebelled against the sway of Ptolemy, which the scientific world 
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had acknowledged for a thousand years; he knows that the 
popular mmd will be shocked by his innovation ; he knows that 
the attempt will be made to press even religion into the service 
against him; but he knows that his book is true. He is dying; 
but he leaves a glorious truth, as his dying bequest to the world. 
He bids the friend who has brought it place himself between 
the window and his bedside, that the sun's rays may fall upon 
the precious volume, and he may behold it once more, before his 
eyes grow dim. He looks upon it, takes it in his hands, pres^ 
it to his breast, and expires. But no ; he is not wholly gone. 
A smile lights up his dying countenance ; a beam of returning 
intelligence kindles in his eye ; his lips move ; and the friend, 
who leans over him, can hear him faintly murmur the beautiful 
sentiment which the Christian lyrist of a later age has so finely 
expressed in verse : 

" Te golden lamps of heaven, farewell, with all your feeble light ; 

Farewell, thoa ever-changing moon, pale empress of the night ; 

And thou, refulgent orb of day, in brighter flames arrayed. 

My soul, that springs beyond thy sphere, no more demands thy aid. 

Te stars are but the shining dust of my Divine abode, 

The pavement of those heavenly courts, where 1 shall reign with God." 

So died the great Columbus of the heavens ! 



Joseph Rodman Drajce. 1795 — 1830. 

* It is as the author of The Culprit Fay that Drake is best known. • Of 
the composition of this delicate fairy tale, the following history, is 
given. " The author was walking, with some friends, among the high- 
lands of the Hudson, on a warm, moonlit evening, when one of the 
party remarked, that * it would be difficult to write a fairy poem, purely 
imaginative, without the aic|«of human characters !' When the iriends 
were reassembled, two or three days afterwards, The Culprit Fay 
was read to them, nearly as it is now printed." Mr. Drake was a 
native of the city of New York, and was about entering upon medical 
practice, when consumption laid him low. His poetical talents were 
early developed ; but he had a very modest estimate of his productions, 
and it is supposed he destroyed a great number of his poems. Few, 
betides The Culprit Fat/, have been published. 
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THE CULPRIT FAY. 
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'Tis the middle watch of a summer's night— ^ 

The earth is dark, hut the heavens are bright; 

Nought is seen, in the vault on high, 

But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky. 

And the flood that rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon lies down on old Cronest ; 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy bieast> 

And 'Seems his huge gray form to throw, 

In a silver cone, on the wave below ; 

His sides are broken by spots of shade. 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made, 

And through their clustering branches dark 

Glimmers and dies the fire-fly's spark — 

Like starry twinkles that momently break, 

Through the rifts of the gathering tempest's Tack. 

The stars are on the moving stream. 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 
A burnished length of wavy beam, 

In an eel-like spiral line below ; 
The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 

The bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 
And nought is heard on the lonely hill. 
But the cricket's chirp, and the answer shrill 

Of the gauze-winged katy-d id ; 
And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will, 
Who mourns unseen, and ceaseless sings 

Ever a note of wail and woe. 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 

'T is the hour of fairy ban and spell : 
The wood-tick has kept the minutes well ; 
He ,has counted them all, with click and stroke^ 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
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And he has awakened the sentry elve 
Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 

To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 
And call the fays to their revelry ; 

Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 

'T was made of the white snail's pearly shell — 

" Midnight comes, and aU is well ! 

Hither, hither, wing your way ! 

'T is the dawn of the fairy-day." 

They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullein's velvet screen ; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly, \ 
Prom the silver-tops of moon-touched trees, 

Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze ; 

Some from the hum-bird's downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin power. 

And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast. 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour ; 

Some hieid lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 

And some had opened the four-o'-clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above — below — on every side, ^ 

Their little minim forms arrayed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride ! 

They come not now to print the lea, 
In freak and dance aroimd the tree, 
Or at the mushroom board to sup. 
And drink the dew from the butter-cup; — 
A scene of sorrow waits them, now, 
For an Ouphe has broken his vestal vow; 
He has loved an earthly maid. 
And left fox Vex bi^ ^woodland shade ; 
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He has lain upon her lip of dew, 
And sunned him in her eye of blue. 
Fanned her cheek with his wing of air, 
Played in the ringlets of her hair, 
And, nestling on her snowy breast. 
Forgot the lily-king's behest. 
For this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must hwte away ; — 
And now they stand expectant there. 

To hear the doom of the Culprit Fay. 

The throne was reared upon the grass, 
Of spice-wood and of sassafras ; 
On pillars of mottled tortoise-shell 

Hung the burnished canopy. 
And o'er it gorgeous curtains fell 

Of the tulip's crimsoned drapery. 
The monarch sat on his judgment-seat. 

On his brow the crown imperial shone ; 
The prisoner Fay was at his feet. 

And his peers were ranged around the throne. 
He waved his sceptre in the air, 

He looked around, and calmly spoke; 
His brow was grave, and eye severe. 

But his voice in a softened accent broke : 

" Fairy ! fairy ! list and mark : 

Thoujiast broke thine elfin chain; 
Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 

And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain : 
Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 

In the glance of a mortal maiden's eye ; 
Thou hast scorned our dread decree. 

And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high ; — 
But well I know her sinless mind 

Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Oentle and meek, and chaste and kind, 

Such as a spirit well might love ; 



, Fairy ! had she spot or taint. 
Bitter had been thy punishment 
Tied to the hornet's shardy wings ; 
Tossed on the pricks of netdes' stings ; 
Or seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm in the walnut shell; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede ; 
Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 
Your jailor a spider huge and grim', 
Amid the carrion bodies to lie, 
Of the worm, and the bug, or the murdered fly ; - 
These it had been your lot to bear. 
Had a stain been found on the earthly fiur. 
Now list, and mark our mild decree — 
Fairy, this your doom must be : 

" Thou shalt seek the beach of sand. 

Where the water bounds the elfin land ; 

Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 

Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright sunriiine, 

Then dart the glistening arch below. 

And catch a drop from his silver bow. 

The water-sprites will wield their arms, 

And dash around, with roar and rave, 
And vain are the woodland spirit's charms — 

They are the imps that rule the wave. 
Yet trust thee in thy single might ; 
If thy heart be pure, and thy spirit rig^t, 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. 

' " If the spray-bead gem be won. 

The stain of thy wing is washed away ; 

But another errand must be done 
Ere thy crime be lost for aye ; 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 

Thou must reillume its spark. 

Mount thy steed, and spur him high 

To the \ieavexO«\>\ue cAxys<^^ \ 
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Ani when thou sees! a shooting star, 
Follow it fast, and follow it far — 
The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light the elfin lamp again. 
Thou hast heard our sentence, Fay ; 
Hence ! to the water-side away ! " 



Francis Wayland. 1796 — . 

iTayland was bom in the city of New York, and graduated at 
tady. He studied medicine three years ; was a member of 
' Theological Seminary one year ; was some time tutor in 
/ollege ; five years he was pastor of a church in Boston ; was 
than a year Professor of Mathematics and Natural Plfilosophy, 
a, and then, in 1827, became President of Brown University, 
e remains at the pfesent time. Besides publishing many Dts- 
The Elements of Moral Science, and other works on moral sub- 
has written largely for the public journals. 

[Prom a " Discourse on N. Brown.^^] 
GLORY. 

crumbling tombstone and the gorgeous mausoleum, the 
red marble and the veneraUe cathedral, all bear witness 
instinctive desire within us to be remembered by coming 
ions. But how short-lived is the immortality which the 
>f our hands can confer ! The noblest monuments of art 
J world has ever seen are covered with the soil of twenty 
3S. The works of the age of Pericles lie at the foot of the 
lis, in indiscriminate ruin. The ploughshare turns up 
dble which the hand of Phidias had chiseled into beauty, 
e Mussulman has folded his fiock beneath the falling 
s of the temple of Minerva. But even the works of our 
too frequently survive the memory of those who have 
them. And, were it otherwise, — could we thus carry 
) distant ages the recollection of our existence, — it were 
childish to waste the energies of an immortal spirit in 
tt to make it known to other times that a being whose 
NBS written with certain letters of the alphabet once 
nd flourished, and died. Neither sculptured marble nor 
28 
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Stately column can reveal to other eyes the lineaments of ibe 
spirit; and these alone can embalm our memory in the hearts 
of a grateful posterity. As the stranger stands beneath the 
dome of St. Paul's, or treads, with religious awe, the silent 
aisles of Westminster Abbey, the sentiment which is breathed 
from every object around him is the utter emptiness of subla- 
nary glory. * * * * The fine arts, obedient to private 
affection or public gratitude, have here embodied, in every form, 
the finest conceptions of which their age was capable. Each 
one of these monuments has been watered by the tears of the 
widow, the orphan or the patriot. But generations have passed 
away, and mourners and mourned have sunk together inta^o^ 
getfulness. The aged crone, or the smooth-tongued beadle» as 
now he hurries you through aisle and chapel, utters, with 
measured cadence and immeaning tone, for the thousandth 
time, the name and lineage of the once honored dead ; and then 
gladly dismisses you, to repeat again his well-conned lesson to 
another group of idle passers-by. Such, in its most august 
form, is all the immortality that matter can confer. * # * 
It is by what we ourselves have done, and not by what others 
have done for us, that we shall be remembered by after ages. 
It is by thought that has aroused my intellect from its slumbers, 
which has "given lustre to virtue, and dignity to truth," or by 
those examples which have infiamed my soul with the love of 
goodness, and not by means of sculptured marble, l^t I IxoU 
conununion with Shakspeare and 'Milton, with Johnson and 
Burke, with Howard and Wilberforce. ' 



Catharine M. Sedgwick. ^7 — . 

Miss Sedgwick is a native of the beautiful village of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts ; and there she has resided, with the exception of ^e last 
ten years, which have mostly been passed in Lenox. From the piibli- 
catfon of her first work, in 1822, she has held a disdnfuished rank 
among the writers of our country. Her style is entirely her own, and 
her object in writing is to improve, rather than to amuse, her readen. 
She draws fVom every-day experience, and selects her characters from 
among the virtuous poor. Her delineations of New England mamsn 
are considered the best that have been given to the public 
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[rnm "Hope Leslie,"] 
THE PURITAN SABBATH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

* 

The observance of the Sabbath 'began with the Puritans, as 
it still does with a great portion of their descendants, on Satur- 
day night. At Uie going down of the sun on Saturday, all 
temporal afiairs were suspended; and so ztalously did our 
fathers maintain the letter, as well as the spirit, of the law, that, 
according to a vulgar tradition in Connecticut, no beer was 
biewed in the latter part of the week, lest it should presume to 
work on Sunday. * . * * * 

On Saturday afternoon, an uncommon bustle is apparent. 
The great class of procrastinators are hurrying to and fro to 
ccmiplete the lagging business of the week. The good mothers, 
like Bums' matron, are plying their needles, making "auld 
daes look amaist as weel *s the new ; " while the domestics, or 
kdp, — we prefer the national distinctive term, — are wielding, 
with might and main, their brooms and mops, to make all tidy 
for the Sabbath. 

As the day declines, the hum of labor dies away ; and, after 
the sun is set, perfect stillness reigns in every well-ordered 
household, and not a footfall is heard in the village street. It 
cannot be denied, that even the most scriptural, missing the 
excitement of their ordinary occupations, anticipate their usual 
bed-time. # # # # 

The Sabbath morning is as peaceful as the first hallowed day. 
Not a human sound is heard without the dwelling ; and, but for 
the lowing of the herds, the crowing of the cocks, and the gos- 
siping of the birds, animal life would seem to be extinct, till, at the 
bidding of the church-going bell, the old and young issue from 
their habitations, and, with solemn demeanor, bend their meas- 
ured steps to the meeting-house ; — the families of the minister, 
the squire, the doctor, the merchant, the modish gentry of the 
village, and the mechanic and laborer, all arrayed in their best, 
all meeting on even ground, and all with that consciousness of 
independence and equality which breaks down the pride ci the 
rich, and rescues the poor from servility, envy and discontent. 
If a morning salutation is reciprocated, it is in a suppressed 
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voice ; and if, perchance, Nature, in some reckless urchin, bmst 
forth in laughter — " My dear, you forget it 's Sunday! " is the 
ever-ready reproof. 

^ Though every face wears a solemn aspect, yet we once 
chanced to see even a deacon's muscles relaxed- hy the wit of a 
neighbor, and heard him allege, in a half-deprecating, half- 
laughing voice, '* She is so droll, that a body must laughj though 
it be Sabbath-day ! " 

The farmer's ample wagon, and the little one-horse vehicle, 
bring in all who reside at an inconvenient walking distance,—^ 
that is to say, in our riding community, half a mile from the 
church. It is a pleasing sight, to those who love to note the 
happy peculiarities of their own land, to see the farmers' daugh- 
ters, blooming, intelligent, well-bred, pouring out of these 
homely coaches, with their nice, white gowns, prunella shoes, 
Leghorn hats, fans and parasols ; and the spruce young men^ 
with their plaited ruffles, blue coats, and yellow buttons. The 
whole^ community meet as one religious family, to ofier their 
devotions at the common altar. If there is an outlaw from 
the society, — a luckless wight, whose vagrant taste has never 
been subdued, — ^ he may be seen stealing along the margrin of 
some little brook, far away from the condemning observation 
and troublesome admonition of his* fellows. 

Towards tb^ close of the day, — or, to borrow a phrase 
descriptive of his feelings who first used it, — "when the Sab- 
bath begins to aJbait^^ the children cluster about the windows. 
Their eyes wander from their catechism to the western sky, 
and, though it seems to them as though the sun would never 
disappear, his broad disk does slowly sink behind the moun- 
tain; and, while his last ray still lingers on the eastern summits, 
many voices break forth, and the ground resounds with bound- 
ing footsteps. The village belle arrays heroelf for her twilight 
walk; the. boys gather on "the green;" the lads and girls 
throng to the " singing-school ;" while some coy maiden lingers 
at home, awaiting her expected suitor; and all enter upon 
&e pleasures of the evening with as keen a relish as if the day 
had been a preparatory penance. 
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Clement C. Moore. 

f 

Mr. Moore is a Professor in the Episcopal Theolo^cal Seminary^ 
in New York. The following story of Santa Clmu is in Imitition of 
the old legends of England and other European countries. 

CHRISTMAS TIMES. A. 

'T WAS the night before Christmas, and all through the houfle 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 
The stockings were hung by the chimnejr with care, 
In the hope ibft Saint Nicholas soon would he there. 
The children were nestled all sni^^n their beds. 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads, 
Jmd mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap. 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap ; 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash. 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash, — 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Grave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, — 
When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh, and eigHt tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be Saint Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came. 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name: — 

" Now, Dasher ! now, Dancer ! now, Prancer ! now, Vixen ! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Dunder and Blixen! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall. 

Now dash away ! dash away ! dash away, all ! " 

As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fly. 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky. 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew. 

With the sleigh full of toys, and Saint Nicholas, too. 

And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof; 

28* 
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As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney Saint Nicholas came, with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot. 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys was flung on his back, 
And he looked like a pedler just opening his pack. 
His eyes — how they twinkled ! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were li)ce roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 
And the beard on hft chin was as white as lJ^ snow; 
The stump of his pipe he held tight in his ted^L, 
And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 

Q^ He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed, when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head. 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He said not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And JUled all the stockings^ — then turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose. 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, • 

And away they all flew, like, the down of a thistle; 

But Uieard him exclaim, ere he drove^ out of sight, / 

"M^rry Christmas to all, and to all a good-nig^l '* ^ 

JLf*/^/' Lydia M. Child. \9^. t^ 



.1/ 




Lrs. Child first becamd an author in consequence of wdiw^m irti- / 
cle in the North American Review, in which was dBScnDed "the > 
adaptation of early New England history to the purposes of fiction."/ 
This led to her writing, the same hour, the first chapter of her first 
tale, entitled Hqbomok. Her Philothea is a classical romance, depict? 
ing life in Athens in the days of Pericles. Her other works are 
numerous, but all breathe a spirit of freedom and humanity. Some of 
Mrs. Child's early days were spent in Maine ; a part of her life she 
has resided in Massachusetts, and for several years she was one of th« 
editors of the Anti-Slavery Standard, New York. 
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[From " Fact and FKdion.'*] 
THE BELOVED TUNE. 

In a pleasant English garden, on a rustic chair of intertwisted 
boughs, are seated two happy human beings. Beds of violets 
perfume the air, and the verdant hddge-rows stand sleepily in 
the moonlight. A guitar lies on the green sward, but .it is 
silent how, for all is hushed in the deep stillness of the heart 
That youthful pair are whispering their first acknowledgment 
of mutual love. With them is mow unfolding life's best 
and brightest blossom, so beautiful and so transient, but leaving, 
as it passes into fruit, a fragrance through all the paths of 
ni^mory. 

"And now the garden is alone in the moonlight The rustic 
benph and the whispering foliage of the tree tell each other no 
tales of those still kisses, those gentle claspings, and all the fer- 
vent language of the heart. But the young man has t»irried 
them away in his soul ; and as he sits alone at his chamber 
window, gazing in the mild face of the moon, he feels, as all do, 
who love and are beloved, that he is a better man, and will 
henceforth be a wiser and a purer one. The worlds within and 
without are veiled in transfigured glory, and breathe together in 
perfect harmony. For all these high aspirations, this deep tide 
of tenderness, this fulness of beauty, there is but one utterance ; 
the yearning heart must overflow in music. Faint and uncer- 
tain come the first tones of the guitar, breathing as softly as if 
they responded to the mere touch of the moonbeams. But now 
the rich, manly voice has united with them, and a clear, spiritual 
melody flows forth, plaintive and impassioned, the modulated 
breath 'of indwelling life and loVe. All the secrets of the gar- 
den, secrets that painting and poetry had no power to reveal, 
have passed into the song. 

w JB* n^ "It "tP WP 

But two years of patient efifort secures his prize. The loved 

one has come to his humble home, with her bridal wreath of 

jessamine and orange-buds. He sits at the Same window, and 

the same moon shines on him ; but he is no longer alone. A 

» beautiful head leans on his breast, and a loving voice says. 
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" Dearest Alessandro, sing me a song of thine own composing!" 
He was at that moment thinking of that rustic seat in her 
father's garden, of violets breathing to the moonlight, of Dora's 
first bashful confession of love ; and, smiling with a happy con- 
sciousness, he sought for the written voice of that blissful hoar. 
But he will not tell her when it was composed, lest it should not 
say 80 much to her heart as it does to his. He beg^ins by sing- 
ing other songs, which drawing-room misses love for their tink- 
ling sweetness. Dora listens, well pleased, and sometimes says, 
" That is pretty, Alessandro ; play it again." But now comes 
the voice of melting, mingling souls. That melody, so like 
sunshine, and rainbows, and bird-warbling, after a summer 
shower, with rain-drops from the guitar at intervals, and all^ 
subsiding into blissful, dreamy moonlight. Dora leans forward, 
gazing earnestly into his face, and, with beaming, teariiil eyas, 
exclaims, ^*0, that is very beautiful! That is my tune.** 
" Yes, it is indeed thy tune," replied the happy husband ; and 
when she had heard its history, she' knew why it had teemed 
like echoes from her own deepest heart. 

Time has passed, and Alessandro sits by Dora's bedside, their 
eyes looking at each other through happy tears. Their love is 
crowned with life's deepest, purest joy, its most heavenly 
emotion. Their united lives have reappeared in a new exist- 
ence ; and they feel that without this rich experience the human 
heart can never know one half its wealth of love. Long sat 
the father in that happy stillness, and wist not that angels near 
by smiled when he touched the soft down of the infant's arm, 
or twined its little finger over his, and looked his joyful tender- 
ness into the mother's eyes. The tear-dew glistened on those 
long, dark fringes, when he took up the guitar, and played ^ 
beloved tune. He had spoken no word to his child. These 
tones were the first sounds with which he welcomed her into the 
world. 

A few months glide away, and the little Fioretta knows the 
tune for herself. She claps her hands and crows at sight of 
the guitar, and all changing emotions show themselves in 
her dark, melancholy eyes, and on her little tremulous lips. 
# * # * And 'wYveiv Vvet father touches the first notes he 
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ever played to her, she smiles and listens seriously, as if she 
heaxd her own heing prophesied in music. 

^F ^F ^F ^F n^ ^f 

Three years pass away, and the scene is changed. * * * 
One day Alessandro came home as twilight was passing 
into evening. Fioretta had eaten' her supper, and sat on 
her mother's lap, chatting merrily; but the little clear voice 
hushed as soon as father's step was heard approaching. He 
entered, with flushed cheek and unsteady motions, and threw 
himself full length upon the sofa, grumbling that it was shocking 
dismal there. Dora answered hastily, " When a man has 
made his home dismal, if he don't like it, he had better stay 
where he finds more pleasure ! " The next moment, she would 
have given worlds if she had not spoken those words. * * * 
There sat they silently in the twilight, and Dora's tears fell on 
the little head that rested on her bosom. I know not what 
spirit guided the child; perhaps she remembered how her 
favorite soimds used to heighten all love, and cheer all sorrow; 
perhaps angels came and took her by the hand. But so it was. 
She slipped down from her mother's lap, and scrambling up on 
the music-stool, began to play the tune which had been taught 
her in private hours, and which the father had not heard for 
many months. Wonderfully the little creature touched the 
keys with her tiny fingers, and ever and anon her weak but 
flexible voice chimed in, with a pleasant harmony. Alessandro 
raised his head, and looked, and listened. " God ble»s her dear 
little soul ! " he exclaimed ; " can s/te ^play it ? Go<l bless her ! 
God bless her!" He clasped the darling to his breast, and 
kissed her again and again, and burst into a flood of tears. 
Dora threw her arms round him, and said, softly, " Dear Ales- 
sandro ! forgive me that I spoke so unkindly." He pressed her 
hand, and answered, in a stifled voice, "Forgive me, Dora." 
# * * # As they stood weeping on each other's necks, 
two little soft arms encircle their knees, and a small voice 
says, " Kiss Fietta ! " They raise her up, and fold her in long 
embraces. Alessandro carries her to her bed, as in times of old, 
and says, cheerfully, "No more wine, dear Dora ! no more wine ! 
Our child has saved me." 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1803 — . 

Mr. Emerson holds the most prominent place among those of ovr 
oountry to whom the name Transafndentalist is applied. He was born 
in Boston, graduated at Harvard, and for a few years was settled as a 
clergyman m Boston. But, from some peculiar views, he gave up 
this profession, and removed to Concord. Here, living in a retired, 
quiet way, he takes the liberty of thinking/or himseff'; and oocasioDally 
puts forth his thoughts to the world. His published works consist of 
PoemSy EssaySf Orations, Lectures, &c. 

[Prom an ** Essay on CompenacUion."] 

THE COMPENSATIONS OF CALAMITY. 

The changes which break up, at short intervals, the prosperity 
of men, are advertisements of a nature whose law is growA. 
Evermore it is the order of nature to grow ; and every soul is, 
by this intrinsic necessity, quitting its whole system of things, 
— its friends, and home, and laws, and faith, — as the shell-fish 
crawls out of its beautiful but strong case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new house. In propor* 
tion to the vigor of the individual, these revolutions are frequent, 
until in some happier mind they are incessant, and all worldly 
relations hang very loose about him, becoming, as it were, a 
transparent fluid membrane, through which the form is alwa]^ 
seen, and not, as in most men, an indurated heterogeneous 
fabric of many dates, and of no settled character, in which 
the man is imprisoned. Then there can be enlargement, and 
the man of to-day scarcely recognizes the man of yesterday. 
And such shouU be the outward biography of man in time, — a 
putting off of dead circumstances day by day, as he renews his 
raiment day by day. But to us, in our lapsed state, resting, not 
advancing, — resisting, not cooperating with the Divine expan- 
sion, — this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let our angels 
go. We do not see that they only go out that archangels may 
come in. We are idolaters of the old. We do not believe in 
the riches of the soul, — in its proper eternity and omnipresence. 
We do not believe there is any. force in to-day, to rival or 
recrekte that beautiful yesterday. We linger in die ruins of 
the old tent, where oivce ^e\wBA\st«8.^^^Tkji shelter, and organs, 
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nor believe that the spirit can feed, cover and nerve us agaii^. 
We cannot again find aught so dear, so sweet, so gracefuL 
But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Almighty saith, 
**Up and onward, forevermore." We cannot stay amid the 
ruins. Neither will we rely on the new ; and so we walk ever 
with reverted eyes, like those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet, the compensations of calamity are made apparent to 
the imderstanding also, after long intervals of time. A fever, a 
mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a loss of 
friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and unpayable. But 
the sure years reveal the deep remedial force that underlies all 
facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which 
seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes the 
aspect of a guide or genius ; for it commonly operates revolu- 
tions in our way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or youth 
which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, 
or a household, or style of living, and allows die formation of 
new ones, more friendly to the growth of character. It permits 
or constrains the formation of new acquaintances, and the recep- 
tion of new influences, that prove of the first importance to the 
next years ; and the man or woman who would have remained 
a sunny garden-flower, with no room for its roots, and too much 
sunshine for its head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect 
of the gardener, is made the banyan of the forest, yielding shade 
and fruit to wide neighborhoods of men. 



Mrs.Skba Smith. 1806 — . 

Mrs. Smith was born in Maine, near Portland, and at the age of six- 
teen married Mr. Seba Smith, a lawyer, who then resided in rortland, 
but who has since removed to New York. Mrs. Smith began to write 
for periodicals when quite young. Her longest poem is The Sinless 
Child, from which an extract is here given, as abridged by Griswold. 

FROM "THE SINLESS CHHJ)." 

[Era, tho heroino, is a widow's fair-haired child, of doTe-lik« gentleness :] 

* * Every insect dwelt secure. 

Where little Eva played ; 
And piped for her its blithest song, 

When she in greenwood stwyed^ 
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The widow's cot was rade and low— - 

The sloping roof moss-grown; 
And it would seem its quietude^ 

To every bird were known« 
The winding vine its tendrils wove 

Round roof and oaken door, 
And, by the flickering light, the leaves 

Were painted on the floor. 

[Here the daughter, m] 

* * She turned the wheel, 

Or toiled in humble guise. 
With buoyant heart was all abroad, 

Beneath the pleasant skies ; 
And sang all day from joy of heart, 

For joy that in her dwelt. 
That unconfined the soul went forth — 

Such blessedness she felt. 



[Am tha nidow and child walk in the twilight, the firat aaaa, in tha jaggod linik 
aprMding abora her,] 

Spectres and distorted shapes. 

That frown upon her path, 
And mock her with their hideous eyes ; 

For when the soul is blind 
To freedom, truth and inward light, 

Vague fears debase the mind. 

But Eva, like a dreamer waked, • 

Looked ofif upon the hill, 
And muttered words of strange, sweet sound, 

As if there lingered still 
Ethereal forms, with whom she talked. 

Unseen by all beside ; ' 

And she, with earnest looks, besought 

The vision to abide. 

[She aays to her mother—] 

E'en now, I marked a radiant throng, 
On pimons «a.\\fli%\s^, 
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To tfaeer with hope the tfemUing' heart, 

And dieer the dying eye ; 
J They snuiing passed die leaser spritaa^ 

Each on his work intent ; 
And love, and holy joy, I saw 

In every &ce were blent 

The meek-eyed vit^ets smiling bowed — 

Fof> angels spcnrted l>y — 
Rolling in balk (he fragrant dew 

To seesi the evening sky. 
They kissed the rose in love and mirth, 

And Its petals iairer grew ; 
A shower of pearly dust <hey brought, 

And o'er the lily threw. 

A host flew o'er the mowing fidd, 

And they were showering down 
The little drops on the tender graas> 

Like diamonds o'er it thrown. 
They gemmed each leaf and quiverii^ spear 

With pearls of liquid dew, 
And bathed the stately forest tree, 

Till its robe was fresh and new. 

I saw a meek-eyed angel curve 

The tulip's painted cup, 
And bless with one sof% kiss the urn, 

Then fold its petals up. 
Another rocked the young bird's nest. 

As high on a branch it hung, 
And the tinkling dew-drops rattled down 

Where the c^d dry leaf was flung. 

Bach, and all, as its task is done, 

Soars up with a joyous eye, 
Bearing aloft some ti^^sured gift. 

An ofiering to God on hi£^. * 
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They bear the breath of the odorooe tower. 

The sound of the pearly shell; 
And thus they add to the holy jays 

Of the home where ^irits dwdL 

|Atlncth,tktehlldfUfllih0rdeMia7. The widow, alaroMd 1^ Imt loof afeMM*, ow 
■ntllilf, Mtki btr, and finds h«r dead.] 

Why raises she the small pale hand. 

And holds it to the light? 
There is no clear, transparent hue 

To meet her dizzy sig^t. 
* She holds the mirror to her lips 

To catch the moistened air ; — 
The widowed mother stands alone 

With her dead daoghter there I 

And yet, so placid is the &ce, 

So sweet its lin^fcring smile, 
That one might deem the sleep to be 

The maiden's playfnl wile. 

« # # « 

The sinless child, with mission high, 

A while to earth was given. 
To show us that our world should be 

The vestibfule of heaven. 
Did we but in the holy light 

Of truth and goodness rise, 
We might communion hold with 6od» 

And spirits from the skies. 



Nathaniel P. Willis. 1807 — . 

Ifr. Willis was bom in Portland, but early removed to Boston. 
While a student at Tale College, he wrote his Scriphm Sbfeto. His 
poetel tad prose works are numerous and well known. He has, fiir 
a Bmnber or yean, resided in New York ; and has been editixr of 
■Bvaial periodicals. 

APRIL. » 
I ^YB found m\ei\a. k^ hath come on, 
And the cool wmia ie^\ wS\Kt^ w^^^ TWBk 
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Falls in the beaded drops of summer-time. 
Tou may bear birds at mormng ; and at eve 
The tame dove lincrers till the twilight fidls, 

Cooing upon the ,fves. and di*wTin 

His beautiful, bright neck; and, from the hills, 

A murmur, like the hoarseness of the sea, 

Tells the release of waters, and the earth 

Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 

Are lifted by the grass ; and so I know 

That Nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 

The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 

Take of my violets ! I found them where 

The liquid South stole o'er them, on a bank 

That leaned to running \vater. There 's io me 

A daintiness about these early flowers. 

That teaches me like poetry. They blow 

With such a simple loveliness among 

The common herbs of pasture, and breathe out 

Their hues so unobtrusively, like hearts 

Whose beatings axe too gentle for the world. 

I love to go, in the capricious days 

Of April, and hunt violets, when the lain 

Is in the blue cups trembling, and they nod 

So gracefully to the kisses of the wind. 

It may be deemed too idle, but the young 

Read Nature like the manuscript of heaven. 

And call the flowers its poetry. Go oat. 

Ye spirits of habitual unrest. 

And read it, when '' the fever of the worid ^ 

Hath made your hearts impatient; and, if life 

Hath yet one spring unpoisoned, it will be 

Like a beguiling music to its flow, 

And you will no more wonder that I love 

To hunt for violets in the April time. 
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HlMRY W. LONOFBLLOW. 1807 » 

Longfellow wm born in Portland, and entered Bowdoin College at 
the age of fourteen. Soon after ^aduating, be was ofiered a ptofesaor- 
ahip of modem languages in tbo same college ; after spendiiig three 
and a balf years in the principal countries of southern ESmope, he 
returned, and entered upon the duties of that office. At the eftd of six 
years, he was appointed to a professorship of the same kind in Har- 
vard University, and again went abroad, with the design of becoming 
better acquainted with the languages of northern Europe. In 1836, 
after an absence of a year, and while yet short of thirty yean of age, 
he commenced his professorship at Cambridge, where he has since 
resided. His writings, and his reputation as a writer, are well known. 

. [Prom " SFtjperion."] 

PAUL FLEMMING RESOLVES. 

And now die sun was growing high "and warm. A little 
chapel, whose door stood open, seemed to invite Flemming to 
enter, and enjoy the grateful coolness. He went in. There 
was no one there. The walls were covered with paintings and 
sculpture of the rudest kind, and with, a few funeral tablets. 
There was nothing there to move the heart to devotion ; but in 
that hour the "heart of Flemming was weak — weak as a child's. 
He bowed his stubborn knees, and wept. And, oh ! how many 
disappointed hopes, how many bitter recollections, how much of 
wounded pride and unrequited love, were in those teats, through 
which he read, on a marble tablet, in the chapel wall opposite, 
this singular inscription : 7— 

'* Look not mournfully into the past : it comes not baclc again. 
Wisely improve the present : it is thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy future, without fear, and with a manly heart.** 

It seemed to him as if the unknown tenant of the grave had 
opened his lips of dust, and spoken to him the words of consola- 
tion which his soul needed, and which no friend had yet spoken. 
In a moment, the anguish of his thoughts was still. The stone 
was rolled away from the door of his heart ; death was no longer 
there, but an angel clothed in white. He stood up, abd his eyes 
were no more bleared with tears ; and, looking into the bright 
morning heaven, he said : — 

" I will be strong ! " 
Men sometimes go down Valo \ox£^»^ m>^ \a.v&£u1 longings, to 
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behold once more the faces ot their departed friends ; and, 
they gaze upon them, lying there so peacefully, with the sem- 
blance that they wore on earth, the sweet breath of heayen 
touches them, and the features crumble and &11 together, and 
are but dust. So did his soul then descend, for the last time, 
into the great tomb of the past, with painful longings, to behold 
once more the faces of those he had loved ; and the sweet breath 
of heaven touched them, and they would not stay, but crumbled 
awayi and perished as he gazed. They, too, were dust And 
thus, for sounding, he heard the great gate of the past shut 
behind him, as the Divine poet did the gate of Paradise, when 
the angel pointed him the way up the holy mountain ; and to 
him likevfdse was it forbidden to look back. 

In the life of every man, there are sudden transitions of 
feeling, which seem almost miraculous. At once, as if some 
magician had touched the heavens and the earth, the dark clouds 
melt into the air, the wind falls, and serenity succeeds the storm. 
The causes which produce these sudden changes may have been 
long at work within us, but the changes themselves are instan- 
taneous, and apparently without sufficient cause. It was so with 
Flemming; and, from that hour forth, he resolyed that hi 
would no longer veer with every shifting circumstance ; no 
longer be a child's plaything in the hands of fate, which we our- 
selves do make or mar. He resolved henceforward, not to lean 
on others, but to walk self-confident and self-possessed: no 
longer to waste his years in vain regrets, nor wait the fulfilment 
of boundless hopes, nor indiscreet desires; but to live in the 
present wisely, alike forgetful of the past, and careless of what 
the mysterious future might bring. And, from that moment, he 
was calm, and strong; he was reconciled with himself! His 
thoughts turned to his distant home beyond the sea. An inde- 
scribable, sweet feeling, rose within him. 

'* Thither will I turn my wandering footsteps," said he, "and 
be a man among men, and no longer a drean .er among shadows. 
Henceforth, be mine a life of action and reality ! I will work 
in my own sphere, nor wish it other than it is. This alone is 
health and happiness. This alone is life." 
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PROEM TO "THE WAIF." 

Thb day is done, and the daikness 
Falls from the wings of Ni^t, 

Afl a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist. 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me> 

That my soul cannot resist; 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Oomei read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

Tbat rimll soothe this restless feeling. 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Bead from some humbler poet. 
Whose songs gushed from his heart. 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who through long days of labor. 

And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of woivdeiivxi Ki^Qdi<^« 
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Such songs as have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the henediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured voliims 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with musie, 
And the cares that invest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 



am 



Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1809 — . 

Dr. Holmes was bom at Cambridge, educated at Harvard, and has 

3en in the practice of medicine, in fioston, for fifteen yeftrs, with the 

cception of two years that he was Professor d[ Anatomy and Phyi^ol- 

ry, in Dartmouth College. He holds a distinguished place in his 

rofession ; and, as a poet, his comic humor and originality have 

loured him a reputation which promises to be enduring. 

* • 

THE DILEMMA. 

Now, by the blessed Faphian queen, 
Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen # 
By every name I cut on bark, 
Before my morning star grew dark; 
By Hymen's torch, by Cupid's dart. 
By all that thrills the bating heart; 
The bright black eye, the melting Uiie,'^— 
I cannot choose between the two. 

I had a vision in my dreams : 

I saw a row of twenty beams ; 

From every beam a rope was hung 

In every rope a lover swung. 

I asked the hue of every eye 

That bade each luckless lover die ; — 
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Ten lind lips said, heaTsnly Utw, 
And ten accused a darker hue. 

I asked a matron which she deemed 
With fairest light of beauty beamed ; 
She answered, some thought both were fiuT' 
Oire her blue eyes and golden hair. 
I might have liked her judgment well^ 
But, as she spake, she rung the bell. 
And all her girls, nor small nor few. 
Came marching in — their eyes were Une ! 

I asked a maiden ; back she flung 
The locks that round her forehead hung, 
And turned her eye — a glorious one. 
Bright as a diamond in the sun — 
On me, until, beneath its rays, 
I felt as if my hair would blaze ; 
She liked all eyes but eyes of gieen : 
She looked at me ; what could she mean ? 

Ah ! many lids Love lurks between, 
Nor heeds the coloring of his screen ; 
And when his random arrows fly, 
The victim falls, but knows not why. 
Graze not upon his shield of jet, 
The shaft upon the string is set ; 
Look not beneath his azure veil, 
Though every limb were cased in mail. 

Well, both might make n maxtyr break 
The chain that bound him to the stake. 
And both, with but a single ray. 
Can melt our very hearts av^y. 
And both, when balanced, hardly seem 
To stir the scales, or rock the beam ; 
But that is dearest, all the while, 
That wears for us the sweetest smile. 
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DEPARTED DAYS. 

Yes, dear, departed, cherished days, 

Gould Memory's hand restore 
Your morning light, your erening rays. 

From Time's gray urn once more, — * 
Then might this restless heart be still. 

This straining eye might close ; 
And Hope her fainting pinions fold. 

While the fair phantoms rose. / 

fiut, like a child in ocean's arms, 

We strive against the stream, 
Each moment further from the shore, 

Where life's young fountains gleam -^ 
Each moment fainter wave the fields. 

And wilder rolls the sea ; 
The mist grows dark — t&e sun goes down—- 

Day breaks, and where are we ? 



Edoar a. Fob. 1811—1849. 

Bfr. Poe belonged to one of the oldest and most respectable femili6s 
in Baltimote. When h^ was about two years of age, his h,theT and 
mother both died. He was adopted by a Mr. Allan, of RiGhmond, Ya., 
with whom he visited GrearBritain, where he parsed four or five years 
at a school near London. On returning to this country, he went to 
Jefilerson University, and took the highest honors, thoagh disnpated in 
his habits. He joined an expedition in aid of Greece, but went to St. 
Petersburg, wliere he was involved in many difficulties. On coming 
back to this country, he entered the Military Academy, at West Point* 
Dissatisfied with this, he left, and determined to devote himself to 
authorship. His poems are few, but some of them evince high poetio 
genius. His prose writings are more numerous. He married his 
cousin, whose mother seems to have loved him as her own son, and 
who, in all his erratic courses, followed him with the teodMresI interest, 
and the most' touching devotedness. 

THE BELLS. 

Hbae the sledges with the balls — 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of meirimeDt thsir noelodj fiMldls! 



THE LITERARY READER. 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that overspriukle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the tintinabulation that so musically welb 
From the bells, bells, bells, beUs, 
Bells, bell^, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
GoMen bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foreteUi ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon ! 
O, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels, 
To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their tnrbuleney tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How tiiey Bcieaxa o^^itxsa^Scni^X 
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Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fixe, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and firantic fixe, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 
With a desperate desire. 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon ! 
0, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 

Of despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows. 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 

Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night. 
How we shiver with affright. 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
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And the people — ah, die people I •— 
They that dwell up in the steeplB, 

All alone, 
Aad who, tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone. 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — <• 
They are neither man nor woman •— 
They are neither brute nor human*— 
They are Ghouls : 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A poan from the b^s ! 
And his merry bo6(Kn swells 

With the pcean of the balk! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time,* 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
* To the pflBan of the bells *— 

Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the belb -•«« 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
. To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells ; 

To the tolling of the belb — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bell^! 
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Sylvester Judd, Jr. 1B13 — . 

Mr. Judd is a native of Westhampton, Massachusetts. He was 
graduated at Yale College, and immediately on completing his theo- 
logical coarse tt the UniTcrsity at Cambridge, he was setttled as paster 
of a 'church in Augusta, Maine, where he remdes at the piesent time. 
Besides a number of Sermons which have been made public by request, 
he has published Marfforet, a Tale of the Real and the Idealf and Phih, 
rni Eoingeliad; the rormer in prose, the latter in blank verse, and 
dramatic in form. Of "Margaret," — that "remarkable" book, as 
almost all its reviewers term 4t, — it may be said, that it is highly 
national in its character ; but the elements which eat^ into its com- 
position, and the various objects at which it aims, are too many to be 
■enumerated here. In the* author's own words, "*Philo' is a treat- 
ment of elevated Christian topics, designed to be full of hope to man- 
kind, h looks on the brighter side of nature, man, death ; it is refonn- 
atory and improving in its spirit ; it is believed to be pervaded with 
love and good will." 

[liYom the Introduction of ' ' Margaret, "] 

PHANTASMAGORICAL. 

We behold a child eight or ten months old ; it has blown, 
curly hair, dark eyes, fair-conditioned features, a health-glowing 
cheek, and well-shaped limbs. Who is it? Whose is it? 
What is it? Where is it? It is in the centre of fantastic 
light, and only a dimly revealed form appears. It may be 
Queen Victoria's, or Sally Twig's. It is God's own child, as all 
children are. The blood of Adam and Eve, through how 
many channels soever diverging, runs in its veins, and the 
spirit- of the Eternal, that blows everywhere, has animated its 
soul. It opens it6 eyes upon us, stretches out its hands to us, 
OS all children do. Can you love it ? It may be the heir of 
a throne ; does it iifierest you ? or of a milking-stool ; do not 
despise it. It is a miracle of the All-working; it is endowed by 
the All-gifted. Smile upon it, and it will smile you back 
again ; prick it, and it will cry. Where does it belong ? in 
what zohe or climate ? on what hill ? in what plain ? It may 
have been bom on the Thames or the Amazon, the Hoang Ho 
or the Mississippi. 

The vision deepens. Green grass appears beneath the child. 
It may, after all, be Queen Victoria's, in Windsor Park, or Sally 
Twig's, on Little Pucker Island. The sun now diines upon it, 
A blue sky breaks over, and the wind rustles its hair. Sittivdqf 
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and wind are common to Aictic and Antarctic regions, 
belong to each of the three hundred and sixty te 
divisions. A black-cap is seen to fly over it; and this bird 
said, by naturalists, to be found in every part of the globe, 
dog, or the whelp of a dog, or young pup, crouches near i^ 
makes a caracol backwards, frisks away, and returns agaiiL 
The child is pleased, throws out his arms, and laughs ri^ 
merrily. 

As we now look at the child, we can hardly tell to which of 
the fire races it belongs ; whether it be a Caucasian, Mongo- 
lian, American, Ethiopian or Malay. Each child on this tent- 
queous ball, — whether its nose be aquiline, its eyes black and 
small, its cheek-bones prominent, its lips large, or its head nar- 
row, — whether its hue be white, olive or jet, — is of GW* 
creating, and is delighted with the bright summer lig^t, a bed 
of grass, the wind, birds and puppies ; and smiles in the eyes of 17 
all beholders. It is God's child still, and its mother's. It is 
curiously and wonderfully made ; the inspiration of the 
Almighty hath given it understanding. It will look after GM, 
its Maker, by how many soever names he may be called; it will 
aspire to the Infinite, whether that Infinite be expressed in Ben- 
galee or Arabic, English or Chinese ; it will seek to know truth; 
it will long to be loved ; it will sin and be miserable, if it has 
none to care for it ; it will die. Let us give it to Queen Vic* I 
toria. " No," says Sally Twig, " it is mine." — " No," says the 
Empress Isabella, " it is destined to the crown of Castile." — 
"Not so sure of that, me hearty ; it is Teddy O'Rourke's own 
Phelim." — " Nay," says a Tahitian, " I leh it playing under the 
palm-trees." — " What presumption ! " exclaims Mrs. Morris; ** it 
is our Frances Maria, whom the servant has taken to the com- 
mon." — "I just bore it in my own arms through the cypresses," 
says Osceola. * * * * 

The scene advances. Two hands are seen thrust down 
towards it, and now it smiles again. Near by, discovers itself a 
peach-tree. Where does that belong ? Not, like the black-cap, 
everywhere. In the grass shows the yellow disk of a dande- 
lion; the skin of the child settles into a Caucasian i^tanen, 
and its fat fingers are tcAVsVnig Itit ^iicA ^ffi*9i«c« Be not disap- 
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Lted, my friends ! your children still live and smile ; let this 
live and smile, too. Go, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American 
Malay, and take your child in your arms, and it will remind 
vu. of this, since all are so much alike ! 
Now the child crawls towards the peach-tree. Those two 
mds, that may belong to its brother, set the child on its feet 
the side of the tree, as it were measuring their heights, 
ich are found to be the same. Yellow and brown chickens 
tppear on the grass, and run under the low mallows and smart- 
[Weed. A sheet of water is seen in the distance, spotted with 
m islands. Forest trees burst forth in the rim of the picture 
butter-nuts, beeches, maples, ffines. A sober-faced boy, 
%even or eight years old, to whom the two hands are seen to 
lielong, sits down, and, with a fife, pipes to the child, who man- 
ifests strong joy at the sound. A man in a three-cornered hat 
^nd wig, with nankeen small-clothes, and paste buckles, takes 
^e child in his arms. Where is the child? A log cabin 
«ppears ; a woman in a blue-striped longshort, and yellow skirt, 
comes to the door. An Anglo-Saxon voice is heard. If you 
were to look into the cabin or house, you would discover a loom 
and spinning-wheels, and, behind it, a large boy making shin- 
gles, and, somewhere about, a jolly-faced man, drinking rum. 
The woman, addressing the first boy as Ghilion, tells him to 
bring the child into the house. 

This child, we will inform you, is Margaret, of whom we 
have many things to say, and hope to reveal more perfectly to 
you. She is in the town of Livingston, in that section of the 
United States of America known as New England. And yet, 
so far as this book is concerned, she is for you all as much as if 
she were your own child ; and if you cared anything about her 
when you did not know her, we desire that your regards may 
not abate when you do know her, even if she be not your own 
child; and we dedicate this memoir to all who are interested 
in her, and care to read about her. In the mean time, if you 
are willing, we will lose sight of her for seven or eight years, 
and present her in a more tangible form, as she appeared at the 
end of that period. 
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[Fhxnn''Phao."] 

WOMAN'S MISSION. 

Annie. What shall 
I do^ Expound me, — what is woman's mis^on ? 

PhUo. To be herself, to grow her natuml nse. 
Nor take a thought to add a cubit more. 

# # * # # 

Man does his mission ; woman is herself 
A mission, like the landscape. Her efiect 
Lies not in voting, warring, clerical oil, 
But germinating grace, forth-putting yirtue, 
The Demosthenic force of secret worth, 
The FEintheism of truth and holiness. 
She gives withdrawing, draws by her rebufis ; 
Her figure is canorous, and her will 
A hammer. Need she push, when through all crowds 
She melts like quicksilver ? The Amazons, 
Outwent they the blue-eyed Saxonides ? 
The fairest smile that woman ever smiled, 
The softest word she ever gave her lover, 
The dimple in the cheek, the eyes enchanting, 
The goodly-favoredness of hand or neck. 
The emphasis of nerves, the shuddering pulse. 
The Psyche veiled beneath the skin, the might 
Of gentleness, the sovereignty of good. 
Are all apostles, by Grod's right ; their office, 
To guide, reprove, enlighten and to save ; 
Their field, the world, now ripe for harvesting. 
Her mission works with her development ; 
Her scope, to beautify whate'er she touches ; 
Her action is not running, nor her forte 
To nod like Jove, and set the earth a shaking. . 
Silent she speaks, and motionless she moves, 
As rocks are split by wedges of frose water 
"T is man's undoing that makes all man's doing; 
And in undoing lies whate'er we do. 
Woman, undoiie, \a uii'^ToVnA.vcniai, ^ 
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Woman in puieness still 's in F^uradise. 

Woman is poetry to man's dull prose, 

Th*e hopeful Christian to his Heathenismy 

And Unity to his malign Dissent 

When she the apple plucked, she kept the juioey 

And is the sayoriness of all life's firuit 

If men were what they should be, woman then 

Would be consorted ; now she reigns alone. 

# # # * 

If woman feels the sacred fire of genius. 
Give her the liberty to genius owed. 
But the world's greatness is diminutive. 
And what is small the true magnificence, 
And a good mother greater than a queen. 



[FVom the tame,] 
RESURRECTION HYMN. 
Chorus of People, 

Resurrection's mom has come ; 

Souls emei^ from night profound. 
Ages burst their silent tomb, 

Years of God begin their round. 

Prophecy fulfils its moons, 
Earth in Christ transfigured lies, 

Nature all her winds attunes, 
Human modes accordant rise. 

Heroes come from battles won. 
Shades of martyrs o'er us bend, 

Zion gleameth as the sun. 

Empires Virtue's heights ascend. 

Crowd the chorus, swell the lay. 

Lift the shout of jubilee ! 
Hail, exultant hail the day ! 

Shake the hills with ecstasy ! 
30* 
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J. T. Headlet. 1814^. 

Mr. Headley was born in Holton, N. Y. He gnduaW at Union 
College, and after a course of theological study, reoeived a license to 
preach ; but ill health has prevented him from devoting himself to his 
professiimi £bB "went to Italy in 1843, and spent aboat two yean 
abroad ; and nas since published Letters'jTom Italy^ The AjpM and the 
Rhine, Napoleon ana his Marshals, and The Sacred MountainM. 

IFram *< LeUerw/rom Holy.**] 
THE MISERERE AT ROME. 

The night on which our Saviour is supposed to have died is 
selected for this service^ The Sistine Chapel is dimly lighted, 
to correspond with the gloom of the scene shadowed forth. * 
* * The ceremonies commenced with the chanting of the 
Lamentations. Thirteen candles, in the form of an erect tri- 
angle, were lighted up in the beginning, representing the difier- 
ent moral lights of the ancient church of Israel. One after 
another was extinguished, as the chant proceeded, until the last 
and brightest one, at the top, representing Christ, was put out. 
As they, one by one, slowly disappeared in the deepening gloom, 
a^blacker night seemed gathering over the hopes and fate of man, 
and the lamentation grew wilder* and deeper. But, as the 
Prophet of prophets, the Light, the Hope of the world, disap- 
peared, the lament suddenly ceased. Not a sound was heard 
amid the deepening gbom. The catastrophe was too awful, and 
the shock too great, to admit of speech. He who had been pour- 
ing his sorrowful notes over the departure of the good and great 
seemed struck suddenly dumb at this greatest woe. Stunned 
and stupefied, he could not contemplate the mighty disaster. I 
never felt a heavier pressure upon my heart than at this 
moment. The chapel was packed in every inch of it, even out 
of the door, far back into the ample hall ; and yet, not a sound 
was heard. I could hear the breathing of the mighty multitude, 
and amid it the suppressed, half-dravm sigh. Like the chanter, 
each man seemed to say, " Christ is gone; we are orphans — all 
orphans ! " The silence at length became too painful. I thought 
I should shriek out in agony, when suddenly a low wail, so 
desolate, and yet so sweet, so despairing, and yet 00 tender, like 
the last strain of a broken heart, stole slowly out from the dis- 
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taot dadmesa, and swelled over the throng, that the tears rushed 
unhidden to my eyes, and I could have wept like a child, in sym- 
pathy. It then died away, as if the grief were too great for the 
strain. Fainter and fainter, like the dying tone of a lute, it 
sunk away, as if the last sigh of sorrow was ended, when sud- 
denly there hurst through the arches a cry so piercing and shrill, 
that it seemed not the voice of song, hut the language of a 
wounded and dying heart, in its last agonizing throb. The mul- 
titude swayed to it, like the forest to the blast Again it ceased, 
and broken sobs of exhausted grief alone were heard. In a 
moment, the whole choir joined their lament, and seemed to weep 
with the weeper. After a few notes, they paused again, and 
that sweet, melancholy voice, mourned on alone. Its note is 
still in my ear. I wanted to see the singer. It seemed as if 
such sounds could come from nothing but a broken heart. ! 
how unlike the joyful, the triumphant anthem, that swept 
through the same chapel, on the morning that symbolized the 
resurrectbn i 



E. P. Whipple. 1819—. 

Mr. Whipple's youth was spent in Salem, Mass. ; bat since his 
eighteenth year, he has resided in Boston, engaged chiefly in commer- 
ciai ptuBuitB. When quite young, he began to write for the press ; but 
it is not until within the last few years, that he has been much known 
as a writer. His writings, consisting mostly of Critical Essays and 
Beviews, are of a high order ; and they hare appeared as contribntions 
to the leading periodicals of the country. 

» 

[Fh-om an '* Essay on Words."] 

THE POWER OF WORDS. 

Words are most eflfective when arranged in that order which 
is called style. The great secret of a good style, we are told, is 
to have proper words in proper places. To marshal one's verbal 
battalions in such order that they may bear at once on all quar- 
ters of a subject, is certainly a great art. This is done in dif- 
ferent ways. Swift, Temple, Addison, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Burke, are all great generals in the discipline of their verbal 
armies, and the conduct of their paper wars. Bach has a sys- 
tem of tactics of his own, and excels in the use of some particu^ 
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hr weapon. The tread of Johnson's style is heayy and sono- 
TonSy lesemUing that of an elephant or mail-clad warrior. He 
is fond of levelling an ohstacle by a polysyllabic battering-ram. 
Borice's words.are continually practising the broad-sword exer- 
cise, and sweeping down adversaries with every stroke. Aibiith- 
not ^ plays his weapon like a tongue of flame." Addison draws 
up his light infantry in orderly array, and marches through sen- 
tence after sentence, without having his ranks disordered, or his 
line broken. Luther is different. His words are " half-batde ;" 
his smiting idiomatic phrases seem to cleave into the very secret 
of the matter. Gibbon's legions are heavily armed, and march 
with precision and dignity to the music of their own tramp. 
They are splendidly equipped ; but a nice eye can discern a little 
rust beneath their fine apparel, and there are sutlers in his camp 
who lie, cog and talk gross obscenity. Macaulay, brisk, lively, 
keen and energetic, runs his thoughts rapidly through his sen- 
tence, and kicks out of his way every word that obstructs lus 
passage. He reins in his steed only when he has reached his 
goal,^ and then does it with such celerity, that he is neariy 
thrown backwards by the suddenness of his stoj^page. Gifford's 
words are moss-troopers, that waylay innocent travellers, and 
murder them for hire. Jeffrey is a fine ** lance," with a sort of 
Arab swiftness in his movement, and runs an iron-clad horse- 
man through the eye, before he has time to close his helmet 
John Wilson's camp is a disorganized mass, who might do efiect- 
ual service under better discipline ; but who, under his lead, are 
suffered to carry on a rambling and predatory warfare, and dis- 
grace their general by flagitious excesses. Sometimes they 
steal, sometimes swear, sometimes drink, and sometimes pray. 
Swift's words are porcupine's quills, which he throws with uner- 
ring aim at whoever approaches his lair. All of Ebenezer 
Elliot's are gifted with huge fists, to pummel and bruise. Chat- 
ham and Mirabeau throw hot shot into their opponent's maga- 
zines. Talfourd's forces are orderly send disciplined, and march 
to the music of the Dorian flute ; those of Keats keep time to 
the tones of the pipe of Phoebus ; and the hard, harsh-featured 
battalions of Maginn are always preceded by a brass band. 
Hallam's word-infiBLTitry can do xiv\)lc\\ execution, when they are 
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not in each other's way. Pope's phrases are either daggers or 
rapiers. Willis' words are often tipsy with the champagne of 
the fancy ; but even when they reel and stagger, they keep the 
line of grace and beauty, and though scattered at first by a 
fierce onset from graver cohorts, soon reunite, without wound 
or loss. John Neal's forces are multitudinous, and fire briskly at 
ever3rthing. They occupy all the provinces of letters, and are 
nearly useless from being spread over too much ground. Ever- 
ett's weapons are ever kept in good order, and shine well in the 
•an ; bat they are little calculated for warfare, and rarely kill 
when they strike. Webster's words are thunderbolts, which 
vometimes miss the Titans at whom they are hurled, bat always 
leave enduring marks when they strike. Hazlitt's verbal army 
is sometimes drunk and surly, sometimes, foaming with passion, 
sometimes cool and malignant; but, drunk or sober, are ever dan- 
gerous to cope with. Some of Tom Moore's words axe shining 
dirt» which he fiings with excellent aim. This list might be 
indefinitely extended, and arranged with more regard to merit 
and chronology. My own words, in this connection, might be 
compared to ragged, undisciplined militia, which could be easily 
routed by a charge of horse, and which are apt to fine into each 
other's faces. 



III. EUROPEAN UTERATURE. 

Martin Luther. 1483—1546. 

This ffteat refonner was born in Saxony, and was the son of a poor 
miner. jBe was educated at the University of Ehrfarth, and became a 
moi^ of the Aagustine order. His labors as a reformer, he began in 
1517. To him is Grermany indebted for the language now written and 
spoken by her educated men, and for the first impulse giyen to her 
present intellectual life. 

[DranBlcUed/rom the Oermanj by Mr. Bddg^e,] 

LETTER OF LUTHER TO HIS SON JOHff. 

Gkacb and peace in Christ, my dear little son ! I see, widi 
pleasure, that thou leamest well, and prayest diligently. Do so, 
my son, and continue. When I come home, I wiQ bring thee a 
pretty firing. 

I know a pretty, merry garden, wherein there are many chil- 
dren. They have little golden coats, and they gather beautiful 
apples under the trees^and pears, cherries, plums and whea^ 
plums; — they sing, and jump, and are merry. They have 
beautiful little horses, too, with gold bits and silver saddles. 
And I asked the man to whom the garden belongs whose chil- 
dren they were. And he said, " They are the children that love 
to pray and to learn, and are good.'' Then I said, *' Dear man, 
I have a son, too; his name is Johnny Luther. May he not also 
come into this garden, and eat these beautiful apples and pears, 
and ride these fine horses ? " Then the man said, " If he loves 
to pray and to learn, and is good, he shall come into this garden, 
and Lippus and Jost too; and when they all come together, they 
shall have fifes and trumpets, lutes, and all sorts of music, and 
they shall dance, and shoot with little cross-bows." 

And he showed me a fine meadow there in the garden, made 
for dancing. There hung nothing but golden fifes, trampets, 
and fine silver cro88-\)ows. 'fiwl it ^iras early, and the duldien 
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had not yet eaten ; therefore, I could not wait the dance, and I 
said to the man, ** Ah, dear sir ! I will immediately go and write 
all this to my son Johnny, and tell him to pray diligently, and 
to learn well, and to be good, so that he may also come to this 
garden. But he has an Aunt Lehne ; he must bring her with 
him." Then the man said, ^<It shall be so; go and write 
him so." 

Therefore, my dear little son Johnny, learn and pray away ! 
and tell Lippus and Jost, too, that they must learn and pray. 
And then you shall come to the garden tc^ther. Herewith, I 
commend thee to Almighty Grod. And greet Aunt Lehne, and 
give her a kiss, for my sake. 

Thy dear &ther. 

Anno, 1530. Martinus Lut^heb. 



JoHANN GoTTHOLD Ephraim Lessino. 1739 — 1781. 

Leasing was bom Id Upper Lusatia, and was the son of a Lutheran 
clergyman. So early was his love of letters, that, at the age of ^ve, 
he was unwilling to have his picture taken without a great pile of 
books by his side. He began his literary career by writing for the 
stage ; but there is scarcely any province of literature which his genius 
and learning did not illustrate. '* He was one of those ill-stured 
geniuses who fail to find an equal and congenial sphere for the exercise 
of their Acuities, and are never al one with their destiny." 

[TranakUed/rom the German^ by Mr. Ekdge.] 

FABLES. 

ZEirS AND THE HORSE. 

"Father of beasts and of men!" — so spake the horse, 
approaching the throne of Zeus, — " I am said to be one of the 
most beautiful animals with which thou hast adorned the world ; 
and my self-love leads me to believe it. Nevertheless, might 
not some things in me be improved ? " 

"And what, in thee, thinkest thou, admits of improvement? 
Speak ! I am open to instruction," said the indulgent god, with 
a smile. 

** Perhaps," returned the horse, " I should be fleeter, if my legs 
were taller and thinner. A long swan-neck would not disfigure 
me. A broader breast would add to my strength. And^ since 
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ttbot hut once fot all destined rae to bear thy fiiTortte, mn, 
Ihe saddle 'mhkh the well-meaning rider pais upon me might 
lie created a part of me.** 

'< Good ! *' replied Zeus, — '* wait a moment." Zeos, vnA ea^ 
liesC coontenance, pronounced the creative word. Then flowed 
life into the dust ; then oi^nized matter combined ; and sod- 
denly stood before the throne, the ugly camel. 

The hoise saw, shuddered, shuddered and trembled, wi& fear 
and aUHMrrBnce. 

** Here," said Zeus, " are taller and thinner legs ; hefe is a 
long swan-neck ; here is a broader breast ; her^ is {be cieated 
saddle ! Wilt thou, horse, that I should transform thee after 
this fashion ? " 

Hie horse still Ambled. 

" Gro ! " continued Zeus. " Be instructed, for this once, with- 
out being punished. But, to remind thee, with occasional com- 
punction, of thy presumption, — do thou, new creation, con- 
tmtie ! " — Zeus cast a preserving glance on the camel, — » " and 
never shall the horse behold thee Without shuddering." 

THE SFIRir OF SOLOMON. 

An honest old man still bore the burden and heat of -die day 

With his own hands he ploughed his field ; with his own hand 
he cast the pure seed into the loosened bosom of the willii^ 
earth. 

Suddenly, under the broad shadow of a linden-tree, there stood 
before him a godlike apparition. The old man was astounded. 
« I am Solomon," said the phantom, with a voice which inspired 
confidence. " What dost thou here, old man ? " 

" If thou art Solomon," replied the old man, " how canst thoa 
ask ? In my youth, thou sentest me to the ant ; I considered 
her ways, — I learned from her to be diligent and to hoard. What 
I then learned, I still pmctise." 

" Thou hast learned thy lesson but half," returned the spirit. 
" Go to the ant again ! And now learn from her, also, to rest 
in the winter of thy days, and to enjoy what thou hast 
gathered!" 
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TBM fSBEEP. 

When Jupiter celebrated his nuptials, tod lAll the animals 
brought him gifts, JunQ missed the sheep. 

" Where is the sheep ? " asked the goddess. " Why does the 
good sheep delay to bring us her well-meknt ofibHng ? '* 

The dog took upon himself to rejdy, and said, " Be not angry, 
goddess ! It is but to-day tiiat I saw the sheep. She was very 
sad, and lamented aloud." 

"And why grieved the sheep ? " asked the goddess, beginning 
to be moved. 

" Ah, wretched 1^ ! " she said ; ** I have #t present neither 
wool nor milk. What shall I bring' to Jtipit^r? Shall I, — I 
clone, — appear empty befoifie him? Rathet will I go and beg 
\e shepherd to make an ofiering of me ! " 

At this moment, together with the p^yer tXms shepherd, the 
smoke of the offered isheq) hiscended to JUpiter through the 
clouds, — a sM^^^infi^lling savor. And noHfr had Juno wept 
the first tear, if evefr t^rs bedewed iinihbrtal byes. 



JoHANN Gottfried Von HERbisk. 1744 — 1803. 

Herder wa« a native of East Prussia, and bis father was very poor. 
Fortunately, his talents were discovered by the clergyman of the place, 
who instructed hvkt with his own children. He 'gamed other friends, 
and, partly through their aid, made great attainnbents in various depart- 
ments of science. He was offered a professorship in Gottingen ; but 
accepted the appbintitidhit of Court Preacher, and several other offices, 
at Weimar, where he beidame a promih^t ittidinDiBr of the brilliant 
literary circle which adorned the court of the Grand Duke, and was at 
length ennobled. 

N 

1 

. [Tnlaiiliked fr^ the trerl^n, hy Mary Bnritt,] 

A LlfiGifeNDAftt BALLAJb. 

Among green, pleasant meadows, 

All in a grove so wild^ 
Was'set a marble image 

Of the y iigm and fanr diikL 
31 



THE UTJUURY READSB. 

There, oft, on summer eveningSy 

A lovely boy would rove, 
To play beside the image 

That sanctified the groTe. 

Oft sat his mother by him. 

Among the shadows dim, 
And told how the Lord Jesus 

Was once a child like him. 

^ And now from highest heaven 
He doth look down each day, 

And sees whate'er thou doest, 
And hears what thou dost say.' 

Thus spake the tender mother ; 

And, on an evening bright. 
When the red, round sun descended 

'Mid clouds of crimson li^^t. 

Again the boy was playing, 

And earnestly said he, 
** O beautifid Lord Jesus, 

Come down and play with me ! 

** I '11 find thee flowers the feiirest, 
And weave for thee a crown ; 

I '11 get thee ripe, red strawberries. 
If thou wilt but come down ! 

" O, holy, holy Mother, 

Put him down from off thy knee ! 
For in these silent meadows 

There are none to play wiA m§ ! " 

• 

Thus spake the boy so lovely ; 

The while his mother heard. 
And on his prayer she pondered, 

But s|pak& \o Vivm xiq ^oid, ^ 
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That self-same night she dreamed 

A lovely dream of joy ; 
She thought she saw young Jesus 

There, playing with her boy. 

" And for the fruits and flowers 

Which thou hast brought to me. 
Rich blessings shall be given 

A thousand fold to thee. 

" For in the fields of hearen 

Thou shalt roam with me at will, 
And of bright fruits celestial 

Thou shalt have, dear child, thy fill !" 

Thus tenderly and kindly 

The fair child Jesus spoke, . 
And, full of careful musings, 

The anxious mother woke. 

And thus it was accomplished : — 

In a short month and a day. 
That lovely boy so gentle 

Upon his death-bed lay. 

And thus he spoke in dying : — 

" O, mother dear, I see 
The beautiful child Jesus 

A coming down to me ! 

" And in his hand he beareth 

Bright flowers as white as snow. 
And red and juicy strawberries, — 
• Dear mother, let me go ! " 

He died, — and that fond mother 

Her tears could not restrain; 
But she knew he was with Jesus. 

And she did not weep again. 
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OoTTrftiiD August Bukosk. 1748 — 1794. 



r, from his youth, was irregokur ia his babitSy and aoffored mndi 
misfortime through life. He was unhappy in three marriages, and 
finally died in circomirtanoes of great wretchedness. He was exten- 
sively aoqusinted with the literature of other countries, and deroted 
hiaiself to the eultivatioa ci poetry. His Balia^s rank among the 
first in the German language. EUenore is oonsidered the best of them. 

[TrandaUd from the Gemum, by W, 7Vqfi0r.] 
ELLENORE. 

At break of day, from frightful draams, 

Upstarted Ellenoie ; 
<« My William, art thou slain ? " she said, 

" Or dost thou love no more ?" 

. He went abroad, with Richard's hqat, 
The Paynim foes to quell ; 
But he no word to her had writ. 
An he were sick or well. 

With blore of trump, and thump of druniy 

His fellow-soldiers come ; 
Their helms bedeckt with oaken boughs, 

'[Phey seek their longed-for home. 

*' Thank Gbd ! '* their wives and children said ; 

" Welcome ! " the brides did say ; 
But greet or kiss gave £llei|ore 
To none, upon that day. 

And when the soldien( all were by, 

She tore her raven hair. 
And east herself upon the groundj^ 

In furious despair. 

Her mother ran and lift her up, 

And clasgpM in her arm* ; 
«My child! my child! what dost dioa ail ? 

God shie\d.Ai7 \si<b ^imiihaxoBL!^' 
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** O mother, mother ! William 's goni ! 

What ^8 all beside to me ? 
Aere is no mercy, sure, aboTe ! — 

AIL, all were spared but he ! 

* # * # 

*^ O mother, mother ! gone is gone* 

My hope is all forlorn ; 
The grave my only safeguard is, — 

O, had I ne'er been bom ! 

'< Go out, go out, my lamp of life ! 

In grizzly darkness die ! 
There is no mercy, sure, above ! 

Forever let me lie I " 

# # # * 

And so despair did rave and rage 

Athwart her boiling veins ; 
Against the providence of GU)d 

She hurled her impious strains. 

She beat her breast, and wrung her hands, 

And rolled her tearless eye. 
From rise of mom till the pale stanf 

Again o'erspread the sky. 

When, hark ! abroad she heard the tramp 

Of nimble-footed steed ; 
She heard a knight with clank alight^ 

And climb the stair with speed. 

And soon she heard a tinkling hand. 

That twirled at the pin ; 
And through her door, that opened i)ot| 

^ese words were breathed in : — 

" What Jio ! what ho ! thy door undo ! 

Art watching, or asleep? 
My love, dost yet remember me ? 

And dost thou laugh or weep ?" 
31* 
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««4kJ WilliiiQt here so kle ti^m^il 
Of I haTe iiiilched and wakpdl 

Whence iMTt thpuoome ? FoT: tb; 
My heart hail. sqvdy ached*** 

^ At midnight only we may ride; 

I cbihe o'er land and sea : 
I mounted late, but soon I go — 

Aiiae, and come with me. 



** All as Ifaou Uest upon thy couch, 

Arise and mount behind ; 
To-nigfat we 11 ride a thofisand miki^ 

Theteidalbedtofind!" 

# * * • 

^ And wfaeie.]s» tl^ thy hi^u|^.^f)^hoiiie^ 

Andbridid^hBd aoneat?" 
« Tis ifl^w, ^Ifii^t, diiHy, Iw^-rir 

Six planJc8,one shrouding sheet" ' 

• * * # 

All in her sarke as there she lay. 

Upon his hprsel^shci sprung; 
And with her lily hands so pale 

4h$iit h^ir WiBiaffL olung. 



An4«>ff9;^*™irt off they 

Unhpfidjwg wet or dry; 
And horse and rider snort and blow, 

^nd;Spi|jrHing pebUes fly. 

# * * # 

l^iAmp, tnynp, across tl^e land^ tb^y; speed ; 

Splaab, splash, across the sea : 
^.j^bifff^!' the dead can ride apafia; 

Dost fear t9 ride wi4i, me f*. 
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How swift the hiU, how swift tifq djoJf^ 

Aright, aleft, are gone ! 
By hed^ 9nd tr^, by thoip and tofm^ 

They gfdlop, gallop on* 

« # # . * 

And brash, brash, brash, a ghostly cijew 

Game wheeling o'er their hea4s, 
All rustling, like the withered leaver 

That wide the whirlwind spreads. 

* * * # 

" I ween die cock prepares to crow ; 

The sand will soon be ran ; 
I snuff the early morning air ; — 

Down, down!— -our work is dpo^. 

** The diead, the dead can ride apace ; 

Our wed-bed here is fit; 
Our race is rid, our journey o'er, 

Qur endless union knii! " 

And, lo ! an iron-grated gate 

Soon-biggens to their view ; — 
He cracked his whip ; the locks, the boltv^ 

Cling, clang ! asunder flew. 

l%ey pass, — and 'twas on grares they trod : 

•^ T is hither we are bound :" _ 
And many a tombstone ghastly whit9 

Lay in the moonshine round. 

And when he from his steed ali^^ 

His armor, black as cinder. 
Did moulder, moulder all away. 

As were it made ci tindw. 

His head became a,. naJq^d skull; 

Nor hair, nor eye had. he.; 
His body grew a skeleton. 

Whilom so blithe of ble. 
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And at his dry and bony heel 

No spur was left to be ; ^ j 

And in his withered hand you might ^ 

The scythe and hour-glass see ! | 

And, lo ! his steed did thin to smoke, 

And charnel-fires outbreathe ; 
And paled, and bleached, then Tanished quite 

The maid from underneath ! 

And hollow bowlings hung in air, 
. And shrieks from vaults arose ; 
Then knew the maid she might no more 
Her living eyes unclose ! 

But onward to the judgment-seat. 
Through mist and moonlight drear, 

The ghostly crew their flight pursue, 
And halloo in her ear : 

*< Be patient ; though thine heart should break. 

Arraign not Heaven's decree ; 
Thou now art of thy body reft, — 

Thy soul forgiven be ! " 



JOHANN WoLrOANG YoN GoETHK. 1749 — 1833. 

From a child, Goethe was fitvoiably sitaated for the development of 
his tedents ; his love of art was cultivated by the pictvures ana engrav- 
ings with which his father's house was filled. " His works embrace 
almost every department of literature, and many of the sciences. They 
have exercised an immense influence, not only in Germany, but over 
the whole civilized world. His countrymen are fond of calling him 
the ManyHBided.'' He was born in Frankfort-on-the-Mayn ; but the 
neater part of his life was spent at Weimar, at the Court of the G^nmd 
Duke. 

[TH'anaUiied from the GermanJ] 
THE ERL KING. 

Who rideth so late through the night-wind wild ? 

It 18 the father with his child : 

He has the little one well in his arm ; 

He holds him safe, wv^\i<fe io\\s\v\xiv''wwK5i» 
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•• My son, why hidest thy face so shy ?" 
^* Seest thou not, father, the Erl King nigh ? 
TThe Erlen King, with train and crown?" 
•* It is a wreath of mist, my son." 

** Come, lovely boy, come, go with me ; 

Such merry plays I will play with thee ; 

Many a bright flower grows on the strand. 

And my mother has many a gay garment at hand.** 

** My father, my fathdr, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl King whispers in my ear ?" 
" Be quiet, my darling, — be quiet my child ; 
Through withered leaves the wind howls wild." 

" Come, lovely boy, wilt go with me ? 

My daughters fair shall wait on thee ; 

My daughters their nightly revels keep ; 

They 'U sing, and they '11 dance, and they 'U rock thee to sleep.'' 

'* My father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Erl Kings's daughters in yon dim spot?" 
** My son, my son, I see and I know 
'T is the old gray willow that shimmers so." 

" I love thee ; thy beauty has ravished my sense ; 
And, willing or not, I will carry thee hence." 
" O father ! the Erl King now puts forth his arm ! 
O father ! the Erl King has done me harm ! " 

The father shudders ; he hurries on ; • 

And faster he holds his moaning son; 
He reaches his home with fear and dxead. 
And, lo ! in his arms the child was dead ! 
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[TranaUUed /ram the Oerman,] , 

THE FISHER. 

The water rolled, the water swelled; 

A fisher sat thereby, 
And quietly his angle held ; 

Chilled to his heart was he. 
The water in dreamy motion kept. 

As he sat in dreamy mood ; 
A wave hove up, and a damsel stepped, 

All dripping from the flood. 

She song to him, she spoke to him : 

" Why wilt thou lure away 
My sweet brood, by thy human art, 

To the deadly light of day ? 
Ah ! knewest thou how light of heart 

The little fishes live. 
Thou wouldst come down, all as thou art. 

And thy true life receive ! 

" Bathes not the sun with all his skies. 

Bathes not the moon by night, 
To breathe my dew a whil6, and rise 

All smiling, doubly bright ? 
And tempt thee not the deep, deep skies. 

Here spread in watery blue ? 
And tempt thee not thine own dark eyes, 

Down through the eternal blue ? '^ 

The water rolled, the water swelled ; 

It wetted his bare feet ; 
A something through his bosom thrilled ; 

He seemed his love to meet. 
She spoke to him, she sang to him ; 

With him 'twas quickly o'er: 
Half drew she him, half sunk he in, 

And nevei w^ia aeen xMsta, 
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[Fhim " WUhdm Meister; " translated from the German, by Carlyle.^ 
IflGNON PERSONATING AN ANGEL. 

It chanced that the birthday of two twin-sisters, whose 
behavior had been always very good, was near. I promised 
that, on this occasion, the little present they had so well deserved 
should be delivered to* them by an angel. They were on the 
stretch of curiosity regarding this phenomenon. I had chosen 
Mignon for the part ; and ao^rdingly, at the appointed day, I 
had her suitably equipped, in a long, light, snow-white dress. 
She was, of course,' provided with a golden girdle roimd her 
waist, and a golden fillet on her hair. I at first proposed to 
omit the wings; but the yoimg ladies who were decking her 
insisted on a pair of large golden pinions, in preparing which 
they meant to show their highest art. Thus did the strange 
apparition, with a lily in the one hand, and a little basket in the 
other, glide in among the girls; — she surprised even me. 
"There comes the angel!" said I. The childlren all shrunk 
back ; at last they cried, " It is Mignon ! " yet they durst not 
venture to approach the wondrous figure. 

" Here are your gifts," said she, putting down the basket. 
They gathered around her, they viewed, they felt, they question 
her: — 

« Art thou an angel ?" asked one of them. 

" I wish I were," said Mignon. 

" Why dost thou bear a lily ?" 

"So pure and so open should my heart be; then were I 
happy." 

" What wings are these ? Let us see them ! " 

" They represent far finer ones, which are not yet unfolded." 

And thus significantly did she answer all their other qhild- 
like, innocent inquiries. The little party having satisfied their 
curiosity, and the impression of the show beginning to abate, we 
were for proceeding to undress the little angel. This, however, 
she resisted. She took her cithern ; she seated herself here on 
this high writing-table, and sung a little song with touching 
grace: — 
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^ Such let me seem, till sach I be ; 

Take not my snow-white dress awaj! 
Scte frtmi this dusk of earth I fle6 

Up to the glittering lands of day.'' 



[Fyom the tame,] 
DEATH AND EXEi^JIES OF mQHOS. 

Tret were about to leave the Hall of the Itet, v^dh ik^ 
hMid the children roiming hastily along the paesage, and Fe^ 
ctying, "No,— I! No, — I!" 

MigjM^ mdied in at the open door; she "Mlu fbi^tnd^ bdt 
otit of breath, and could not speak a word. Felix, still ni iMtHib 
difttBnce, shouted out, " Mamma Theresa is com6 ! " Thib tihil- 
dxeh. bad run a race, as it seemed, to bring the news. BJti^indYi 
was lying in Natalia's armi ; her heart was bea&ig fieteeb^. 

**NaQ^ty diild!" said Natalia; <<att thou not ftrl^dAlh 
Tiol^nt motions ? See how thy heart is beating ! ^ 

'<Let it break!** said Mignon, with a deep sigh; "it haftb^ 
too long." 

They httd sieiircdy composed themselves froth {ids ^Htpnafif 
Ibis fiort of consternation, when Theresd entered. SIfe fl^W 
to Natalia, clasped her and Mignon in her arms. Then turhifi^ 
round to Wilhelm, she looked at him with her cleiit ey^, and 
said, " Well, my friend, how is it with you ? You hat^ ndt let 
them cheat you ?" He made a step towards her; she 8(irkbg to 
him, ftnd hUng upo^ his neck. '* O, my Theresa !" eri^d he, 
— "My friend, my love, my husband! Yes, forever thiM!** 
cried she, amid th^ warmest kisses. 

Feliit ptiBed her by the gown, and cried, " Maniina Tl^resa, 
I an^ htiie too ! " Natalia stood and looked before her; Mignon, 
on a sudden, clapped her left hand on her heart; and, stretchiflg 
out the right arm vidently, fell, with a shriek, at NatalfeVi feet, 
as deadi 

The fright was great ; no motion of the heart or ptibid itki to 
be thic^d. Wilhehn took her on his arm, &nd hastily dlrrfed 
her away ; the body hung lax over his shoulders. The jHn^fl^iM 
o( the doctor was of small avail ; he and tho young suigeoo 
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Irtnnni ioTaiQ. The dear litde p|eat^re could oo^ b^ lOCftU^d tQ 
life. 

« « # # • :|fc ^ 

"Keep ^way from this moumful object," said the doctor, 
" and allow me, so far as I am able, to give soQie continuaQce 
to these remains. On this dear and singular being, I will now 
display the beautiful art, not only of embalming bodies, but of 
retaining in them a look of life.. As I foresaw her deaths the 
preparations are already made; with these hejps, I shall 
uodoubtedly succeed. Give me but a few days, and ask not to 
aee the child again till I have brought her to the Hall of the 
Ptot." 

« # « « * * 

The Abbe called them, in the evening, to attend the exequies 
of MignoQ. The company proceeded to the Hall of the Fieist; 
they found it magnificently ornamented and illuminated. The 
walls were hung with azure tapestry almost from* ceilinjg to 
floor, so that nothing but the friezes and socles above and b^low 
were visible. On the four candelabras, in the corners, lar^^ wpjp 
light9 were burning; smaller lights were in the four smaller can- 
delabras,' placed by the sarcophagus in the middle. Near &is 
stood four boys, dressed in azure with silver; they had broad 
&n3 of ostrich feathers, which they waved above a figure which 
was resting upon the sarcophagus. The company sat down ; 
two invisible choruses began, in a soft, musical recitative, to 
ask, " Whom bring ye us to the still dwelling ? " The four boys 
replied, with lovely voices, " *T is a tired playmate whom we 
bring you ; let her rest in your still dwelling, till the songs of 
her heavenly sisters once more awaken her." 

Chorus, " Firstling of youth in our circle, we welcome thee ! 
With sadness welcome thee ! May no boy, no maiden follow ! 
Let age only, willing and composed, approach the silent Hall, 
and in the solemn company repose this one dear child ! " 

Bof^, " Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither ! Ah, and sh^ 
is to remain here! Let ua too remain; let us w<aep^ let ^B 
weep upon her bier ! " 

Ckn'us, " Yet look at the strong wings ; look at the ligbtt 

32 
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clear robe! How glitters the golden band upon her head! 
Look at the beautiful, the noble repose ! " 

Boys, ** Ah ! the wings do not raise her ; in the frolic game, 
her robe flutters to and fro no more ; when we bound her head 
with roses, her looks on us were kind and friendly ! " 

Chorus. "Cast forward the. eye of the spirit! Awake in 
your souls the imaginative power, which carries forth what is 
fairest, what is highest, Life, away beyond the stars ! " 

Boys. " But, ah ! we find her not here ; in the garden she 
wanders not; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer! 
Let us weep, we are leaving her here! Let us weep, and 
remain with her ! " 

Chorus. " Children, turn back into life ! Your tears let the 
fresh air dry, which plays upon the rushing water ! Fly from 
Night ! Day and Pleasure and Continuance are the lot of the 
living ! " 

Boys. "Up! Turn back into life! Let the day give us 
labor and pleasure, till the evening brings us rest, and the 
nightly sleep refreshes us." 

Chorus. " Children ! hasten into life ! In the pure garments 
of beauty, may love meet you with heavenly looks, and with the 
wreath of immortality ! " 

The boys had retired ; the Abbe rose from his seat, and went 
behind the bier. " It is the appointment," said he, " of the man 
who prepared this silent abode, that each new tenant of it shall 
be introduced with a solemnity. After him, the builder of this 
mansion, the founder of this establishment, we have next 
brought a young stranger hither ; and thus already does this 
little space contain two altogether different victims of the rigor- 
ous, arbitrary and inexorable Death-goddess. By appointed 
laws we enter into life ; the days are numbered which make us 
ripe to see the light ; but for the duration of our life there is no 
law. The weakest thread will spin itself to unexpected length; 
and the strongest is cut suddenly asunder by the scissors of the 
Fates, delighting, as it seems, in contradictions. Of the child 
whom we have here committed to her final rest, we can say but 
little. It is still uncertain whence she came ; her parents we 
know not ; the years of her life we can only conjecture. Her 
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deep and closely-shrouded soul allowed us scarce to guess at its 
interior movements; there was nothing clear in her, nothing open, 
but her affection for the man who had snatched her from the 
hands of a barbarian. This impassioned tenderness, this vivid 
gmtitude, appeared to be the flame which consumed the oil of her 
life ; the skill of the physician could not save that fair life, the 
most anxious friendship could not lengthen it. But if art could 
not stay the departing spirit, it has done its most to preserve the 
body, and withdraw it from decay. A balsamic substance has 
been forced through all the veins, and now tinges, in place of 
blood, these cheeks too early faded. Come near, my friends, and 
view this wonder of art and care ! " 

He raised the veil ; the child was lying in her angel's dress, 
as if asleep, in the most soft and graceful posture. They 
approached, and admired this show of life. # # # 

The Abbe thus proceeded : " With a holy confidence, this 
kind heart, shut up to men, was continually turned to its God. 
Humility, nay, an inclination to abase herself externally, seemed 
natural to her. She clave with great zeal to the Catholic reli- 
gion, in which she had been born and educated. Often she 
expressed a still wish to sleep on consecrated ground; and, 
according to the usage of the Church, we have therefore conse- 
crated this marble coffin, and the little earth which is hidden in 
the cushion that supports her head." # # # 

By the pressure of a spring, the Abbe sank the body into the 
cavity of the marble. Four youths, dressed as the boys had 
been, came out from behind the tapestry ; and lifting the heavy, 
beautifully ornamented lid upon the coffin, thus began their 
song : — 

The Youths. " Well is the treasure now laid up ; the fair 
image of the past ! Here sleeps it in the marble, undecaying ; 
in your hearts, too, it lives, it works. Travel, travel back into 
life ! Take along with you this holy Earnestness ; for Earnest- 
ness alone makes life eternity ! " 

The invisible Chorus joined ki with the last words. 
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Lv»Wl« TrSOBUL RotSGAETSV. ITdB-^-ldlS. 

K o tBgf t rtdn WM m poet of deep fueling and lirely imaghuttion. Bs 
wtfty lor a tune, a pieaeher, and oocupiM his leisure ham with lileiap 
tore. At length he was appointed Professor of History, at Griefswold. 

{TVanMlated from the Germant by C. T. Brook$,] 
THE AMEN OF THE STONES. 

Bund with old age, the yeneraUe Bede 
Ceased not, for that, to preach and publish forth 
The news from hearen, — the tidings of great joy. 
From town to town, — through all the Tillages, — ^ 
With trusty guidance, roamed the aged saint, 
And preached the word with all the fire of yoadu 

One day, his boy had led him to a yale 
That lay all thickly sowed with mighty rocks. 
In mischief, more than malice, spake the boy : 
" Most reverend father, there are many men 
Assembled here, who wait to hear thy voice." 
The blind old man, so bowed, straightway rose up» 
.Chose him his text, expounded, then applied ; 
Exhorted, warned, rebuked, and comforted, 
So fervently, that soon the gushing tears 
Streamed thick and fast down to his hoary beard. 

When, at the close, as seemeth always meet. 

He prayed *< Our Father," and pronounced aloiui« 

" Thine is the kingdom and the power, thine 

The glory now, and through eternity," 

At once there rang, through all that echoing Tale, 

A sound of many voices, crying, 

** Amen ! most reverend Sire, Amen ! Amen ! " 

Trembing with terror and remorse, the boy 
Knelt down before the saint, and oWA^d hid din I 
<< Son," said the old man, " hast thou, then, ne'er leiui, 
* When men are dumb, the stones shall cry aloud' ?— 
HencefoTward, mock iioX> ^Ti> ^<^ ^^xd of God ! 
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Lfiving it is, and mighty, cutting sharp. 
Like a two-edged sword. And when the heart 
Of flesh grows hard and stubborn like the stone, 
A heart of flesh shall stir in stones themselyes.** 



JoHANN C. F. Von Schiller. 1769 — 1806. 

Schiller is considered the greatest tragic poet of Grermany. The 
reading of Shakspeare, it is said, first inclined him to dramatic writing. 
His lyrics also hold a hi^h rank ; and as a historian and philosopher, 
he is very much distinguished. He was, for a time, military physician, 
and afterwards professor, at Jena. At Weimar, he was acquainted 
with Herder, Wieland and Goethe, with the last of whom he was on 
terms of the strictest friendship. 

[Translated Jrom the German,] 

FROM THE SONG OF THE BELL. 

For when the Manly and the Fair, 
When Strength and Beauty, form a pair, 

Then rings out a merry song. 
Who binds himself in love must prove 
If heart with heart in concord move ; 
For short the dream, the sorrow long. 
Lovely in the young bride's hair 
Shines the bridal coronal ; 
* WTiile the church-bell chimes, so fair. 
Summon to the festival. 
Ah ! life's fairest holiday 

Tells us that life's May is flown ; 
The girdle loosed, the veil away. 
All the sweet illusion 's gone. 

The passion is fled, 
• Yet love must endure ; 

The blossom is dead. 

The fruit must mature ; 
The husband must forth 
32* 
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IiMolmstUiig life, 
Into labor and strife ; 
Re must jrfant, he mtittf ieii|i^ * 
He muM gather and keep; 
Must dare all, and bear all. 
And let no drop fall; 
.' Must plot and contrive, 
A fortune to hi?e. 
So iiTWi of plenty flow into hit hand ; 
Hb bams are o'er<rammed with the firoitft of die kiid; 
ffia rooms are made wide, his dwellings expand. 
And busily moving, 

Hie modest young wife, 
The mother so loving, 

With her children, all life. 
Looks round over all 
In her circle so small, 
Teaching the girls. 

And warning the beiyt. 
The quarrelsome chuils. 

While her hand 6he emjAoyt, 
Increasing the gains 
With her orderly pains. 
Neat, savory chests with her treasuies are (hll, 
The snowy white cotton, the soft glossy wdol; 
And she smooths the bright skeins, while the sjnndle is turning, 
Thus with taste and with beauty her labor adommg. 
* . * # # « 

An instrument of good is fire, 
With man to watch and tame its in; 
And all he forges, all he makes. 
The virtue of the flame partakes; 
But frightfully it rages, when 
It breaks away from every chaini 
And sweeps along its own wild way, 
Child of Nature, stem and free. 
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Woe, if once, with deafening loar, 

Nought its fury to withstand, 
Through the peopled streets it pour, 

Hurling wide the deadly brand! 
Eager the elements devour 

Every work of human hand. . . 
# * # # * 

Hark ! what tumult now 
Rends the sky ! "' 
Lo ! the smoke up-rolling high ! 
Flickering mount the fiery shafts ; — 
Where the wind its wild wave wafts, 
Onward through the streets' long course, 
Rolls the flame with gathering force ; 
As in an oven's jaws, the air. 
Heated, glows with ruddy glare ; 
Falling fast, the rafters shatter, 
Pillars clash and windows clatter, 
Children scream and mothers scatter; 
Beasts, to perish, left alone, 
Mid the ruins groan. 
All is hurry, rescue, flight ; 
Clear as noon-day is the night; 
Through the hands, in lengthened rows. 

Buckets fly ; 
Through the air, in grraceful bows. 

Shoots the watery stream on hig^. 
Fierce the howling tempest grows ; 
Swiftly, borne upon the blast, 
Rides the flame, devouring fast; 
Roaring, crackling, it consumes 
All the crowded granary rooms ; 
All the mflers blaze on high ; 
And, as if 't would tear away 
Earth's foundations in its flight. 
On it mounts to heaven's height. 
Giant tall ! 
Hope hath all 
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Man forsaken ; helpless now, 
He to heavenly might must bow. 

Idly musing o'er his ftdl, 
Wondering at his work laid low. 

Burnt to ashes 

Lies the town, 
Like a desert spread 
For the wild storm's bed. 
Through the dreary window holes 
Darkness lurks, and boding owls ; 
Thiouig[h bare walls the clouds look down. 
Lingering yet, 
One look he casts 
O'er the tomb. 

Where his hopes were wont to bloom; 
Then takes up the wanderer's staff; — 
Now at fortune he may laugh ; 
For one, his sweetest, purest joy, 
The cruel flame could not destroy ; 
Where are those lives, than life more dear? 
His little innocents ? — Are they here ? 
He numbers o'er his little band, 
And all his dear ones round him stand. 



[Translated Jirom the German.] 
THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 

" Here, take the world ! " cried Jove, from his high heaven, 
To mortals. — " Take it ; it is yours, ye elves ; 

'T is yours, for an eternal heirdom given ; 
Share it like brothers 'mongst yourselves." 

Then hastened every one himself to suit. 
And busily were stirring old and young : — 

The Farmer seized upon the harvest fruit ; 
The Squire's horn through the woodland rung. 
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TEte tterchant grasped his costly watehcmsd loads; 

The Abbot chose him noMe pipes of wine ; 
The King closed up the bridges and the roads, 

And said, " The tenth of all is mine." 

Quite late, long after all had been divided. 

The Poet came, from distant wandering; 
Alas ! the thing was everywhere decided, — 

Proprietors for everything ! 

"Ah, Woe is me ! shall' I alone, of all, 

Forgotten be ? — I, thy most faithful son ? •* 

In loud lament he thus began to bawl, » 

And threw himself before Jove*s throne. 

" If ift the land of dreams thou hast delayed," 
Keplied the god, *' then quarrel not with me; 

Where wast thou when division here was made f " 
" r wad," the poet said, " with thee ; — 

''Mine eyes hung on thy countenance so bright^ 
liine ear drank in thy heaven's harmony ; 

F«give the soul, which, drunken with thy lights 
Forgot the earth had aught for me." 

'< What shalll do ?" said Zeus ; << the world *8 all giren ; 

The harvest, chase or market, no more mit^ ; 
If thou wilt come and live with me in heaven, 

As often as thou comest, my home is thine." 



Elizabsth C. Goithb. — Caroline GI^ndsrodb.— 

Bettina Brentano. 

The mother of Goethe was a woman of strong intellectual powen, 
and fldly Capable of appreciating the greatness of her BOH. In oU agd« 
•he zetaiiuid all the warmth, freshness and taste of youth, aa is •videot 
in her interconrse with the young girl Bettina. — " The subtle huw 
monies, and soft aerial ffrace of Uunderotte^ can only be described 
through multiplied traits.^' The extracts which ibllow Will give a 
■yghl idea of her. — BetHna — a girl of wild genius aad stfaaga 
Mciea — is best known by " GoetMs Correspondence with a ChikL** 
Wtdh yet a young girl, though having never aeeahim^vlbf^Hnkt&SfitJL 
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with the most enthosiastie admiration of Goethe, then adTaooed in yean. 
This led to the " Correspondence," which, after his death, was pob- 
lished in aid of funds for the erection of a monument to his memory. 

[TVanMlaUd from the German, by Miaa E. P, Peabody,'\ 

LETTER FROM GUNDERODE TO BETTINE. 

I HAVE had many thoughts of thee, dear Bettine. Some 
nights ago, I dreamed thou wast dead ; I wept bitterly at it, and 
the dream left, for many days, a mournful echo in my souL 
When I came home at evening, I found thy letter; .1 felt both 
joy and surprise to find such a correspondence between my 
dream and thy thoughts. # # If you come not soon, write 
of your life to her who loves you. * # * 

Many new insights are brought me by thy opinions, and by 
thy divinations, in which I confide ; and since thou art so loving 
as to name th3r8elf my scholar, I may sometimes marvel to see 
over what a bird I have been brooding. * * * 

Yet always do one thing at a time ; — do not begin so oiany, 
all confusedly. In thy chamber, it looked like a shore, where a 
fleet lies wrecked. Schlosser wanted two great folios, that he 
lent you three months ago,- from the city library, and which you 
have never read. Homer lay open on the ground; and thy 
canary-bird had not spared it. Thy fairly designed map of 
Odysseus lay near, as well as the shell-box with all the Sepia 
saucers and shells of colors ; they have made a brown spot on 
thy pretty straw carpet, but I have tried to put all once more 
into order. Thy flageolet, which thou couldst not find to take 
with thee — guess where I found it! In the orange-tree box on 
the balcony ! — it was "buried in the earth, up to the mouth-piece ; 
probably thou hast desired, on thy return, to find a tree of flageo- 
lets sprouting up. Liesbet has bountifully watered the tree, and 
the instrument has been all drenched. I have laid it in a cool 
place, that it may dry gradually, and not burst ; but what to do 
wi^h thy music, that Jay near by, I cannot tell; — I put it in the 
sun, but before human eyes canst thou never show it again. The 
blue ribbon of thy guitar has been fluttering out of the window, 
to the great delight of the school children opposite, ever since 
thy departure. I chid Liesbet.a little, for not having shut the 
window; she excused. \i<&iB^,\)ec».\)&^ \\. ^^i^a hid by the green 
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rilk curtain, — yet, whenever the door is open, there is a draught. 
Fhe sedge upon the glass is still green. I have given it fresh 
water. In thy box, where are sowed oats, and I know not what 
else, all has^own up together; I think there are many weeds, 
but, as I cannot be sure, I have not ventured to pull anything 
up. Of books, I have fdUnd on the floor, Ossian, Sacontala, 
the Frankfort Chronicle, the second volume of Hemsterhuis, 
* * Siegwart, a romance of the olden day, I found on the 
harpsichord, with the inkstand lying on it ; luckily, there was 
little ink, yet wilt thou find thy moonlight composition, over 
which it has flowed, not easy to decipher. I heard something 
rattle in a little box, in the window-sill, and had the curiosity to 
open it ; then flew out two butterflies, which thou hadst put in as 
chrysalises. Liesbet ^nd I chased them into the balcony, where 
they satisfied their first hunger in the bean-blossoms. From 
under the bed, Liesbet swept out Charles the Twelfth, the Bible, 
and also a glove, whicb belongs not to the hand of a lady, in 
which was a French poem ; this glove seems to have lain under 
thy pillow ; I did not know thou hadst ever busied thyself with 
writing French poems in the old style. # =J<= # 

I have, with true pleasure, described to thee thy chamber, for 
it, like an optic mirror, expresses thy apart manner of being, and 
gives the range of thy whole character. # # # 

If thou findest Muse, write soon again. Caboline. 



[Translated Jrom the German ^ by BetUne.] 

GOETHE'S MOTHER TO BETTINE. 

I CANNOT suffer thee to write me the nights through, and not 
sleep. This^ makes thee melancholy and sentimental ; would I 
have answered, till my letter came the wind has shifted. My son 
has said, " What vexes one, thaj must one labor oft;" and when 
he had a grief, he made a poem of it. I have already advised 
thee to write down the story of Giinderode, and do send it to 
Weimar. My son would like to have it ; he will preserve it; 
then it will trouble thee no more. j 

Man is buried in consecrated earth ; — even thus should w 
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burj great and me ooconences in a beautifnl tomb of 
bmcf, to which each one may approach, and celebaie die 
aemorj thereof. This Wol%ang said, when he had writlHi 
Werdier; write, then, the story, for lore of him. 

I will, with pleasuie, write as much as lies in the power ef 
my poor pen« for I owe thee many thanks ; a woman of my age, 
and a young and sprightly girl, who would always be with me, 
and aaks hx nothing else ! — yes, that is indeed worthy of thanks ; 
I have written this to Weimar. When I write to Mb ahoot 
thee, he answers me directly. He says, it is a comfort to him 
that thou pereeverest with me. Adieu ; don't stay long at Ae 
Rhetngau; die black rocks, from which the sun rebounds, and 
the old wallt, make thee melancholy. 

Thy friend, E. C. OosfW. 



[DrmnaiaUdfron the Crcmton, by BeUingJ] 

BETTINE TO GOETHE'S MOHTHER. 

Dbar FaAU Rath : — It is quite impossible for mo to write 
of Gunderode on the Rhine ; it is not that I am so sensitifo, but 
f I am en a spot not far enough removed from the occurrence for 
me per^tly to roview it. Yesterday, I went down yonder, 
where she had lain ; the willows are so grown, that the plaee is 
quite corered ; and when I thought how she had run heve, full 
of despair, and so- quickly plunged the violent knife into her 
breast, and how long this idea had burned in her mind ; and that 
I, so near a friend, now wandered in the same place, along the 
same shore, in sweet meditation on my happiness, — all, even 
the slightest circumstance, seeming to me to belong to the riches 
of my bliss,— -I do not feel equal, at such a time, to armnge all, 
and pursue the simple thread of our friendship's life, from which 
I might yet spin the whole. It distresses me that ske has left 
this beautiful earth. She used me ill ! she fled from me in the 
moment when I would have imparted to her every enjoyment ! 
She was so timid ; a young canoness, who fearod to say gace 
aloud ; she often told me that she trembled when her turn came 
to pronounce the benedicite ; -^^our communion was sweet, •^^ 
•tbo epoch in whic\k \ &[Bit\>^cAxcA conscious of myself ! She 
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first sought me out in Offenbach; she took me by the hand, and 
begged n^ to visit her in the town ; afterwards, we came every 
day tog^ether ; with her, I learned to read my first hpQk? fnih 
understanding ; she wanted to teach me history, but «oob saw 
that I was too busy with the preseTVty to be held long by the past. 
How delighted I vms to visit her ! I could not miss h^r iiat ^ 
single day, but* ran to her every afternoon ; when I came to the 
chapter-gate, I peeped through the key-hole of her dopr* till }. 
was let in. Her little apartment was on the ground floor^iloak- 
ing into the garden ; before the window grew a silver poplar, up 
which I climbed to read ; at each chapter, I clambered one 
bough higher, and thus read down to her ; — she stood at the 
window, and listened, speaking to me above ; every now and 
then she would say, *' Bettine, don't fall ! " i now, for the first 
time, know how happy I then was ; for all, even Ibe most tri- 
lling thing, is impressed on my mind, as the remembrance of 
enjoyment. She was as soft and delicate, in all her features, as 
a blonde. She had brown hair, but blue eyes, that iTftre shaded 
"by long lashes ; when she laughed, it was not loud, — it was 
rather a soft, subdued croomgy in which joy and cheerfulness 
distinctly spoke ; she did not walk, she Tuoved, if one can under- 
stand what I mean by this ; her dress was a robe, whtch encom- 
passed her with caressing folds ; this was owing to the gentle- 
ness of her movements. She was tall of stature, — 'her figure 
was too slender for the word flowing to express ; she was timid'' 
friendly, and much too yielding to make herse}f prominent in 
society. She once dined with all the canonesses at -the Royal 
Primate's table ; she wore the black chapter dress, with long 
train, white collar, and cross of the order ; some on© remarked, 
that she looked, amidst the others, like a phantom, — a spirit, 
about to melt into air. * * Of that which happened in the 
real world, we communicated to each oUier nothing; the king- 
dom in which we met sunk down like a clbud, parting to 
receiyi^^«9'to a soeret paradise ; — th^e all was neW,^ surprising, 
but congenial to spirit and heart ; and thus liie day4 went by. 

33 BSTTINE. 
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JoHK Ds La Foktainb. Iddl — 1005. 

nil poet is celebrated as a writer of FdUes, Taks^ CometSei and 
Idtttrtf all of which possess great originality. He ffsve hinwdf up to 
poetical mraries, and was very abeeot miiMM. *' Ifeeting bis son, one 



day, without knowing him, he observed that he was a youth of parts 
and spirit ; and when informed that it was his own son, he replied, with 
« ii co n o6wi» * I am really glad of it.* " He left his wife, sooa slier inn> 
Tiage, and became gentleman to Henrietta of England ; after her desth, 
he, fer twenty years, made one of the &mily of the learned and witty 
Madam de la Sablito. 

[TranMlaied/rom the Prenth,') 

THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

XJpoif a tree there mounted guard 
A Teteran cock, adroit and cunning ; 
When to the roots a fox up running, 

Spoke thus, in tones of kind regard : — 
^ Our quarrel, brother, is at an end ; I 

Henceforth, I hope to lire your fiiend ; 
For peace now reigns 
Throughout the animal domains. 
I bear the news. Come down, I pmy. 
And give me the embrace fraternal; 

And please, my brother, don't delay ; 
So much the tidings do concern all, 

That I must spread them far to-day. 
Now you and yours can take your walksy 
Without a fear or thought of hawks ; 
And should you clash with them or others, 
In us you '11 find the best of brothers ; — 
For which you may, this joyful nig^t» 
Tour merry bonfires light. 
But, first, let 's seal the Uiss 
With one fraternal kiss." 
**Good friend," the cock rej^ed, '' upon mj woid» 
A better thing I never heard ; 
And doubly I rejoice 
To hear it from your voice ; 
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And, really, there must be something m it, 
FcNT yonder come two greyhounds, which, I flatter 
Myself^ are couriers on this very matter; 

They come so &st, they '11 be here in a minute. 
I '11 down, and all of us will seize the blessing, 
With general kissing and caressing." 
''Adieu," said fox; '* my errand is pressing; 
I '11 hurry on my way. 
And we '11 rejoice some other day." 

So off the fellow scampered, quick and light. 
To gain the fox-holes of a neighboring height. 
Less happy in his stratagem than flight 

The cock laughed sweetly in his sleeve ; — 

T is doubly sweet deceiver to deceive ! 



Madame De Sta£l Holstbin. 1768 — 1817. 

This remarkable woman was the daughter of Necker, a native of 
Geneva, though twice raised to the rank of Prime Minister of I^raaoe. 
Her mother, the first love of Gibbon, was distinguished for her Writ- 
ings, as well as for the virtues of her character. Madame De Stael pos- 
sessed great vigor of mind and keenness of wit ; and, as a writer, ranks 
among those of the highest order in the French language. So well 
did eAie read Napoleon's cfaaraeter, and so much was her influence 
feared by him, that he banished her from France, and confined her to 
her chateau, on Lake Geneva. She, at length, fled in disguise, and, 
hunted by French agents, pursued her way to Russia, where she found 
that freedom which other parts of Europe did not afibrd. Her Ger^ 
many was consigned to the flames, by order of the police ; but, by the 
fortunate concealment of one copy, the work was preserved from de- 
struction. Her other principal works are Corinnaf or Itahf^ Ten. Yean 
of Exile f and The /VencA BevoUuion, Her husband was a Swedish 
MTon. 

[Prom '* Cortnnot or Italy; ** translated from the F)reneh.] 

CORINNA IN ENGLAND. 

Mt step-mother received me kindly ; but I readily peiceiyed 
that my whole manner was surprising to her, and that she pro- 
posed to change it, if she could. Not a word was spoken during 
dinner, although some persons of the neighborhood had been 
invited. This silence was so tedious to me, that, in the midst 
of the repast, I endeavored to converse a little with an aged 
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man, who was seated by my side ; and I quoted, in oonTenation, 
some Italian verses, which were very pure and delicate, but in 
which the word love occurred. My step-mother, miio knew a 
little of Italian, looked at me, blushed, and gave the signal to i 
the women, earlier than usual, to go and prepare tea, and leave 
the gentlemen alone at table, during the dessert. * * * 

My step-mother, at supper, said, in a low voice, io me, that it 
was not customary for young persons to speak ; and, especially, 
that they should never allow themselves to quote lines in which 
the word love was used. "Miss Edgerraond," added she, "you 
must strive to forget everything which belongs to Italy ; it is a 
country that it would have been better you never should have 
known.'' — I passed the night in weeping, my heart oppressed 
with sadness. In the mosning, I went to walk. There was a 
dreadful fog, and I could not perceive the sun, which, at least, 
might have recalled to me my native country. I met my &ither; 
he came to me, and said, " My dear child, it is not here as in 
Italy ; Women have no other avocation among us than domestic 
duties." * * * 

Birth, marriage and death, composed the whole history of our 
company ; and these three events differed there less tiian else- 
where. Imagine what it was, to an Italian like me, to be seated 
around a tea-table, several hours a day, after dinner, with my I 
step-mother's visitors, consisting of seven women, the gravest of ^ 
the country. Two of them were unmarried ladies of fifty, timid 
as at fifteen, but much less lively than at that age. One lady 
said to another, " My dear, do you think the' water is hot enough 
to turn upon the tea?" — "My dear," replied the other, "1 
believe it will be too soon, for these gentlemen are not yet ready 
to come." — " Will they remain long at table, to-day," said a 
third ; " what do you think of it, my dear ? " — " I don't know," 
answered a fourth ; " I believe the election to Parliament is to 
take place next week, and, perhaps, they will remain to talk 
about it" — ** No," rejomed a fifth, " I think they will speak of 
that fox-chase, which has occupied them the past week, and 
which is to begin again next Monday ; I think, however, that 
the dinner will soon be over." — "Ah 1 1 hardly hope it," said the 
nxAj sighing; and. tWiediCJd b^^n again. I had been in the 
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convents of Italy, but they appeared to me full of life compiled 
with this circle. 

Every fifteen minutes, a voice was heard, asking the most, 
insipid question, and receiving the dullest answer; and the ennniy 
for a moment removed, returned with new weight upon these 
women, who might have been thought unhappy, if a habit, 
formed from childhood, had not taught them to support it At 
length, the gentlemen arrived ; and this moment, so long expected, 
brought no great change in the manner of these women. The 
men continued their conversation near the fireplace, the women 
remained in the extreme part of the room, distributing the cups 
of tea ; and, when the hour of departure arrived, they went 
away with their husbands, ready to begin again, the next day, a 
life which differed from the preceding only by the date of the 
almanac, and by the trace of years which came at length to be 
imprinted upon the face of these women, as if they had truly 
lived during this time. 



Alphonse De Lamartine. 179S-*. 

This writer has been much before the world, within the last lew 

Sears, in connection with the downfall of monarchy in France. Bat 
e is distinguished no less as an orator and poet, than as a states- 
man. His Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, though in prose, is the per- 
fect poetry of travel, and '' traces, in strains of idfmost redundant beauty, 
the steps of an enlightened European pilgrim to the birth-plaos of our 
Teligion and the cradle of our race.*' Besides many Miscellaneous 
Poems, he has written The Last Canto of Childe Harold. The JEBstory 
of the Girondists, and The French Revolution of 1848, are reoent works 

of his. 

, [Trandatedfrom the FVeneh.] 

ON LEAVING FRANCE FOR THE EAST. 

Dim longings draw me on, and point my path 
To Eastern sands, to Shem's deserted shore, 

The cradle of the world, where God, in wiathy 
Hardened the human heart of yore. 

I have not yet felt, on the sea of sand. 

The slumberous rockings of the desert bark; 

Nor quenched my thirst, at eve, with quivering iuuidy 
By Hebron's well, beneath the palm-trees daik; 
33* 
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Nor in the pilgrim's tent my mantle spread, 
Nor laid me in the dust where Job hath lahii 

Nor, while the canvas murmured overhead, 
Dfeamed Jacob's mystic dreams again. 

Of the world's pages one is yet unread ; ►— 

How the stars tremble in Chaldea's sky^ 
With what a sense of nothingness we tread, 

How the heart beats when God appears so nigh; — 
How on the soul, beside some column lone. 

The shadows of old days descend and hover, — 
How the grass speaks, the earth sends out its moaiiy 

And the breeze wails that wanders over. 

•I have not heard, in the tall cedar-top. 

The cries of nations echo to and fro. 
Nor seen from Liebanon the eagles drop 

On Tyre's deep-buried palaces below; 
I have not laid my head upon the ground 

Where Tadmor's temples in the dust decay, 
Nor startled with my footfall's dreary sound 

The waste where Memnon's empire lay. 

I have not, stretched where Jordan's current flowv^ 

Heard how the loud-lamenting river weeps, 
With moans and cries sublimer even than those 

With which the Mournful Prophet stirred its deeps; 
Nor felt the transports which the soul inspire 

In the deep grot where he, the bard of kings, 
Felti at the dead of night, a hand of fire 

Seize on his harp, and sweep the strings. 

I hate not wAndered on the plain whereon, 

BdA^th the olive-tree, the Saviour wept ; 
Nor traced his tears the hallowed trees upon. 

Which jealous angels have not all outswept ; 
Nor, in the garden, watched through nights sublime, 

Where, while the bloody sweat was undergone, 
Tht echo of his sorrows and our crime 

ftiing in one Wslemxv^ ^^x ^•ow^. 



. ^ 
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Nor have I bent my forehead on the spot 

Where his ascending footstep pressed the clay ; 
Nor worn with lips devout the rock-hewn grot 

Where, in his mother's tears embalmed, he lay; 
Nor smote my breast on that sad mountain-head, 

Where, even in death, conquering the Powers <rf Air, 
His arms, as to embrace our earth, he spread) 

And bowed his head, to bless it there. 

For these I leave my home ; for these I stake 

My little span of useless years below ; 
What matters it where winter-winds may shake 

The trunk that yields nor fruit nor foliage now ? 
Fool ! says the crowd. Theirs is the foolish part 1 

Not in one spot can the soul's food be found ; — 
No ! — to the poet thought is bready — his heart 

Lives on his Maker's works around ! 



\Prom "Memoirs of My Youth ; " translated from the Fh-enek, by EugmB 

PluvkeU.] 

THE SELLING OF AHLLY. 

I SUMMONED one of those men who are respected in the coun- 
try, — who purchase property at wholesale to sell it again at 
retail, — one of those intelligent coiners of earth; and I said to 
him, " Sell as much of Milly, for me, as will make a hundred 
thousand frapcs;" or, rather, as Shakspeare's Merchant of 
Venice said to the Jew, " Sell a piece of my flesh for me ! " 

This man, whom thou knowest, — for he comes from thy place, 
Mons. M., — was tender-hearted. I perceived tears in his eyes. 
He would have given his profit to have spared me that sorrow ; 
but it was too late for deliberation. We went together through 
the grounds, under a vagu6 pretext to examine what part of the 
estate could be most conveniently separated from the rest, and 
be divided into lots suitable to the buyers of the neighborhood. 
But it was then that the embarrassment became more intricate, 
and the anguish more heart-rending, between us. " Sir," said 
he to me, extending his arm, and dividing the air with a gesture, 
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as a surveyor dirides a piece of land, "here is a lot wiuck 
might easily be sold together, and which would not make too 
great a breach in the remainder." — " Yes," answered I, '* but it 
is the vineyard planted by my father the year of my birth, and 
which he always charged us to keep, in memory of him, as the 
best part of the estate, irrigated with his perspiration." — «* Well, 
then," resumed the appraiser, "here is another diat would 
greatly tempt buyers with limited means, because it is Bt for 
cattle." — " Yes," returned I ; " but it may not be done ; it 's the 
river, the meadow and the orchard, where our mother used to 
make us play and bathe in childhood, and where she nursed, 
with so much care, those apple, apricot ai^d cherry trees for us. 
Let us seek elsewhere." — "That hillock behind the house?" 
— " Why, that 's the hill that closed in the garden, and stood 
opposite the window of the family parlor. Who could look at 
it now, without weeping ?" — " That cluster of houses apart from 
the rest, with those slanting vines, which descend into the val- 
ley?" — "O! that's the residence of my sister's foster-fadier, 
and of the old woman who reared me with so much love. I 
might as well purchase two places in the cemetery for them, for 
they would soon be brought there by the grief with which they 
would see themselves driven from their home and their vine- 
yard." — " Well, then, the main building, with the out-houses, 
the gardens and the space around the enclosure ?" — " But I wish 
to die there, in my father's bed. It 's impossible ; it would be 
the suicide of all domestic feelings ! " — " What have you to say 
against the bottom of yonder dale, which cannot j^ perceived 
from your windows ? " — " Nothing more than that it contains 
the old grave in which were buried, before my own eyes, during 
my childhood, my little brother and a sister, for whom I have so 
bitterly mourned. Let us go elsewhere ! everywhere here we 
would mutilate a sacred sentiment ! " ' 

We walked onward in vain ; we found nothing which could 
be separated from the rest without carrying off, at the same 
time, a shred of my soul. In the evening, I returned mournfully 
to the house. I did not sleep. 
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Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. 154 7 — 1616. 

The circumstances of the early life of Cervantes are not known. His 
history may be briefly given, in tlie following words from Cariyle : " A 
certain strong man, of former time, fongrht stoutly at Lepanto ; worked 
stoutly as Algerine ^ave ; stoutly delivered himself from such work- 
ing; with sU^ut cheerfulness endured famine and nakedness and the 
world's ingratitude ; and, sitting in jail, with only one arm left, wrote 
OUT joyfullest, and, all bu^ one, deepest, modern book, and named it 
Don Quixote,^'' It is a coincidence worthy of remark, that Cervantes 
and Shakspcare closed th.Mr oArthly state of boiiig on the sam^ day. 
The woi-ks of the latter arc not more celebrated, in his own country, 
than is Don Quixote in Spain. 

[Prom "Don QuU-nfc ;'^ IranslaleJ Jrom t?ie Spanish.] 

DON QUIXOTE'S ADVENTURE WITH THE WIND- 

JVULLS. 

As they were thus discoursing, they came in sight of thirty or 
forty windmills, which are in that plain ; and, as soon as Don 
Quixote espied them, he said to his squire, " Fortune disposes 
our afiairs better than we ourselves could have desired ; look 
yonder, friend Sancho Panza, where thou mayest discover some- 
what more than thirty monstrous giants, whom I intend to 
encounter and slay, and with their spoils we will begin to 
enrich ourselves ; for it is lawful war, and doing God good ser- 
vice, to remove so wicked a generation from off the face of the 
earth." — " What giants ? " said Sancho Panza. — '' Those thou 
seest yonder," answered his master, " with their long arms ; for 
some are' wont to have them almost of the length of two 
leagues." — "Look, sir," answered Sancho; " those which appear 
yonder are not giants, but windmiils; and what seem to be 
arms are the sails, which, whirled about by the wind, make the 
mill-stone go." — " It is very evident," answered Don Quixote 
" that thou art not versed in the business of adventures. The} 
are giants; and, if thou art afraid, get thee aside and pray, 
whilst I engage with them in fierce and unequal combat." So 
saying, he clapped spurs to his steed, notwithstanding the cries 
his squire sent after him, assuring him that they were certainly 
windmills, and not giants. But he was so fully possessed that 
they were giants, that he neither heard the outcries of his 
squire Sancho, nor yet discerned what they were, thougb he 
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was rery near them ; but went on, crying out aloud, " Fly not 
ye cowards, and vile caitiffs, for it is a single knight who 
assaults you ! *' The wind now rising a little, the great saib 
began to move ; upon which Don Quixote called out, *' Although 
ye should move more arms than the giant Briareus, ye shall pay 
for it ! " 

Then recommending himself devoutly to hi^ lady, Dulcinea, 
beseeching her to succor him in the present danger, being well 
covered with his buckler, and setting his lance in the rest, he 
rushed on as fast as Rozinante could gallop, and attacked the first 
mill before him ; when, running his lance into the sail, the wind 
whirled it about with so much violence, that it broke the lance 
to shivers, dragging horse and rider after it, and tumbling them 
over and over on the plain, in very evil plight. Sancho Femza 
hastened to his assistance, as fast as the ass could carry him ; 
and when he came up to his master, he found him unable to 
stir, so violent was the blow which he and Rozinante had 
received in their fall. " God save me ! " quoth Sancho ; " did 
not I warn you to have a care of what you did, for that they 
were nothing but windmills ? And nobody could mistake them, 
but one that had the like in his head." — "Peace, friend San- 
cho ! " answered Don Quixote ; " for matters of war are, of all 
others, most subject to continual change. Now, I verily believe, 
and it is most certainly the fact, that the sage Freston, who 
stole away my chamber and books, has metamorphosed these 
giants into windmills, on purpose to deprive me of the glory of 
vanquishing them, so great is the enmity he bears me ! But 
his wicked arts will finally avail but little against the goodness 
of my sword ! " — " God grant iti." answered Sancho Feinza ; 
then helping him to rise, he mounted him again upon his steed, 
which was almost disjointed. 



[Trarulated from, the Spaniah.^ 

THE BRIDAL OF ANDALLA. 
A Moorish Ballad. — Author and date unknown, 
** Rise up, rise up, Xarifa ! lay the golden cushion down ; 
Rise up r come to tVie v^VudoNv^ oiud ^ize with all the town ! 
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Fiom gay guitar and violin the golden notes are flowing. 

And the lovely lute doth speak between the trumpets loudly 

blowing ; 
And banners bright from lattice light are waving everywhere, 
And the tall, tall plume of our cousin's bridegroom floats 

proudly in the air. 
Bise up, rise up, Xarifa ! lay the golden cushion down ; 
Rise up I come to the window, and gaze with all the town ! 

" Arise, arise, Xarifa I I see Andalla's face, — 
He bends him to the people with a calm and princely grace ; 
Through all the land of Xeres and banks of Guadalquivir 
Rode forth bridegroom so brave as he, so brave and lovely, never. 
Yon tall plume waving o'er his brow, of purple mixed with 

white, 
I guess 'twas wreathed by Zara, whom he will wed to-night 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa ! lay the golden cushion down ; 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town ! 

**What aileth thee, Xarifa? — what makes thine eyes look 

down? 
Why stay ye from the window far, nor gaze with all the town ? 
I 've heard you say, on many a day, — and sure you said the 

truth, — 
Andalla rides without a peer 'mong all Grenada's youth. 
Without a peer he rideth, — and yon milk-white horse doth go. 
Beneath his stately master, with a stately step and slow. 
Then rise, oh, rise, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 
Unseen here through the lattice you may gaze with all the 

town!" 

The Zegri lady rose not, nor laid her cushion down. 

Nor came she to the window, to gaze with all the town ; 

But though her eyes dwelt on her knee, in vain her fingers 

strove, — 
And though her needle pressed the silk, no flower Xari& wove. 
One bonny rose-bud she had traced, before the noise drew nigh ; 
That bonny bud a tear efiaced, slow dropping from her eye. 
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'* No, DO !** ehe sighs, — ** Ind me not rbe, nor Ulj my eadaom 

down, 
To gaze upon Andalla, with all the gazing town ! ** 

•* Why rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down ? 
Why gaze ye not, Xarifa, with all the gazing town ? 
Hear, hear the trumpet, how it swells, and how the people cry! 
He stops at Zara*s palace gate, — why sit ye still, — oh, why?" 
*' At Zara*s gate stops Zara's mate ; in him shall I discover 
The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth, with tears, and was 

my lover ! 
I will not rise, with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down, 
To gaze on false Andalla, with all the gazing town ! " 



[TrantUtted from the Spaniah,] 
THE EAR-RINGS. 

A MOORISH BALLAD, BY LA NINA MORJENA. 

" My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! they 've dropped into the well, 
And what to say to Mu^a, I cannot, cannot tell;" — 
Twas thus, Granada's fountain by, spoke Albuharez's daugh- 
ter — 
" The well is deep, — far down they lie, beneath the (jold blue 

water ; 
To me did Mui^a give them, when he spoke his sad farew.eU, 
And what to say, when he comes back, alas I I cannot tell. 

" My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! they were pearls in silver set. 
That, when my Moor was far away, I ne'er should him forget ; 
That I ne'er to other tongue should list, nor smile or other's 

tale. 
But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those ear-rings 

pale. 
When he comes back, and hears that I have drc^ped them in 

the well, 
! what wili1U[u(^a think of me ? — I cannot, cannot tell ! 



" My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! — he '11 say they should have 

been, 
Not of peajl and of silver, but of gold and glittering «h«f^ 
Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 
Changing to the changing light, with radiance insincere ; 
That changing mind unchanging gems are not befitting well ; 
Thus will he think, — and wiiat to say, alas ! I cannot ^U ! 

" He '11 think, when I to market went, I loitered by the way ; 
He '11 think, a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say ; 
He '11 think, some other lover's hand, among my tresses noosed. 
From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of pearl 

unloosed ; 
He '11 think, when I was sporting so beside this marble well, 
My pearls fell in, — and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell ! 

He '11 say I am a woman, and we are all the same ; 
He 'U say I loved, when he was here, to whisper of his flame, — 
But, when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken, 
And thought no more of Mu^a, and cared not for his token. 
My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! ah ! luckless, luckless well ! 
For what to say to Mu^a — alas I I cannot tell ! 

" I '11 tell the truth to Mu^a, — and I hope he will believe, — 
That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him at eve ; 
That, musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone. 
His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone ; 
And that my mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they 

fell. 
And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in the 

well ! " 



A]»ESSANDR0 MaNZONI 

Is one of the most celebrated of modem Italian writen. / 
Sposi, The Betrothed, from which the following extract is taken, is 
spoken of in enthusiastic terms by his countrymen. 

34 
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[Dreuulated/rom the BaUan.] 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAGUE AT MILAN. 

Two thirds of the inhabitants being, by this time, carried cS, 
not one indiridual would be met with in whom something stiange 
was not apparent Men of the highest rank might be seen with- 
out cape or cloak, priests without cassocks, friars without cowls; 
in short, all kinds of dress were dispensed with, w^ich could 
contract anything in fluttering about. Their persons were 
neglected, — their beards grown much longer, their hair long 
and undressed. The greater number carried perfumed pastils, 
or little balls of metal or wood, perforated and filled with sponges 
steeped in aromatic vinegar, which they applied to their noses. 
Some carried a small vial, containing a little quicksilver, per- 
suaded that this possessed the virtue of absorbing and arresdng 
*every pestilential effluvia. Even friends, when they met in the 
streets alive, saluted each other at a distance, with silent and 
hasty signs. Every one, as he walked along, had enougli to do 
to avoid the filthy and deadly stumbling-blocks with which the 
ground *was strewn, and, in some places, even encumbered. 
Every one tried to keep the middle of the road, for fear of some 
other obstacle, some other more fatal weight, which might fiiU 
from the windows. * * # % 

At the entrance of one of the most spacious streets, Renzo 
perceived four carts standing in the middle ; and as, in a com- 
market, there is a constant hurrying to and fro of people, and 
an empt3ring and filling of sacks, such was the bustle here; 
monatti intruding into houses, monatti coming out, bearing a 
burden upon their shoulders, which they placed upon one or the 
other of the carts ; some in red livery, others without that dis- 
tinction, many with another still more odious, — plumes and 
cloaks of various colors, which these miserable wretches wore in 
the midst of the general mourning, as if in honor of a festival. 
From time to time, the mournful cry resounded from one of the 
windows, " Here, monatti ! " And, with a still more wretched 
sound, a harsh voice rose in reply, " Coming directly." * * 

There appeared, from behind the comer of a church, a man 
ringing a little beW, ati^\»\i\T\^ \vykv. t^o borses, which, stretch- 
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ing their necks, and pawing with their hoofs, could, with diffi- 
culty, make their way ; and drawn by these, a cart full of dead 
bodies, and after that another, and then another, and another; 
and on each hand nunuUti walking by the side of the horses, 
hastening them on with whips, blows and curses.* These 
corpses were, for the most part, naked, while some were misera- 
bly enveloped in tattered sheets, and were heaped up and twined 
together, so that, at every trifling obstacle, at every jolt, these 
fatal groups were seen quivering and falling into horrible con- 
fusion, heads dangling down, women's long tresses dishevelled, 
arms torn ofl* and striking against the wheels, exhibiting, to the 
already horror-stricken view, how such a spectacle may become 
still more wretched and disgraceful. * * * 

Coming, down the steps of one of the door-ways, and advanc- 
ing towards the convoy, he beheld a woman, whose appearance 
announced still-remaining, though somewhat advanced youth- 
fulness ; a veiled and dimmed, but not destroyed beauty, was 
still apparent, in spite of much suflering and a fatal languor. 
Her gait was weary, but not tottering ; no tears fell from her 
eyes, though they bore tokens of having shed many ; there was 
something peaceful and profound in her sorrow, which indicated 
a mind fully conscious, and sensitive enough to feel it. But it 
was not only her own appearance, which, in the midst of so 
much misery, marked her out so especially as an object of com- 
miseration, an(l revived in her behalf a feeling now exhausted, 
extinguished in men's hearts. She carried in her arms a little 
child, about nine years old, now a lifeless body ; but laid out 
and arranged, with her hair parted on her forehead, and in a 
white and remarkably clean dress, as if those hands had decked 
her out for a long-promised feast, granted as a reward. Nor 
was she lying there, but upheld and adjusted on one arm, with 
her breast reclining against her mother's, like a living creature ; 
save that a delicate little hand, as white as virax, hung from one 
side with a kind of inanimate weight, and the head rested upon 
her mother's shoulder with an abandonment deeper than that 
of sleep : — her mother ; for, even if their likenSss to each other 
had not given assurance of the fact, the countenance which still 
depicted any feeling would have clearly revealed it. 
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A borrible-looking monaito approached flw tiroiium, isd 
attempted to take the burden from her arms, with a kmd of 
anuaoal respect, however, and with inrc^untaiy hesitation. 
Bat she, slightly drawing back, yet with the air of one who 
shows neither scorn nor displeasure, said, " No^don't take her 
from me yet ; I must place her myself on this cart, here.** So 
saying, she opened her hand, di9pla3ring a purse which she held 
in it, and dropped it into that which the monatto extended towards 
her. She then continued, " Promise me not to take a thread 
from around her, nor to let any one else attempt to do so, and to 
kty her in the ground thus.*^ 

The fiumatto laid his right hand on his heart, and then zeal- 
ously, and almost obsequiously, — rather from the new feeling by 
which he was, as it were, subdued, than on account of the 
unlooked-for reward, — hastened to make a little room on the car 
for the infant dead. The lady, giving it a kiss on the forehead, 
bid it on the spot prepared for it, as upon a bed ; arranged it 
there, covering it with a pure white linen cloth, and pronounced 
the parting words, " Farewell, Cecilia, rest in peace ! This 
eveuing, too, we will join you, to rest together forever. In the 
mean while, pray for us ; for I will pray for you and the others." 
Then turning again to the rrumattOy "You," said she, "when 
you pass this way in the evening, may come to fetch me too, 
and not me only." 

So saying, she reentered the house, and, after an instant, ap- 
peared at the window, holding in her arms another more dearly- 
loved one, still living, but with the marks of death on its coun- 
tenance. She remained to contemplate these so unworthy obse- 
quies of the first child, from the time the car started till it was 
out of sight, and then disappeared. And what remained for her 
to do, but to lay upon the bed the only one that was left her, 
and to stretch herself beside it, that they might die together, as 
the fk)wer already full-blown upon the stem falls together* with 
the bud still enfolded in its calyx, under the scythe which levels 
alike the herbage of the field ! 
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Jens Baooeskn. 1764—1836. 

" Baggesen was born at Korsoer, and died at Hambnrg. He wis 
for a time professor in the University at Kiel ; bat as traTelling, and a 
residence in foreign capitals, seem to have been more in accordance 
with his restless spirit than a fixed abode in his native land, a large 
portion of his life was passed on the continent." 

[lYanMlaiedJhnn the Danish, by Longfdlow.] 
CHILDHOOD. 

There was a time when I was very small, 

When my whole frame was but an ell in height; 

Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall, 
And therefore I recall it with delight. 

I sported in my tender mother's arms, 

I rode a horse-back on grandfather's knee ; 

Alike were sorrows, passions and alarms. 

And gold, and Greek, and love, unknown to me. 

Then seemed to me this world far less in size ; 

Likewise, it seemed to me less wicked far; 
Like points in heaven, I saw the stars arise. 

And longed for wings, that I might catch a star. 

I saw the moon behind the island fade, 

And thought, '* O, were I on that island there, 

I could find out of what the moon is made. 

Find out how large it is, how round, how fair ! " 

Wondering, I saw God's sun, through western skies. 
Sink in the ocean's golden lap at night. 

And yet upon the morrow early rise. 

And paint the eastern heaven with crimson light ; 

And thought of God, the gracious Heavenly Father, 
Who made me, and that lovely sun on high. 

And all those pearls of heaven thick-strung together. 
Dropped, clustering, from his hand o'er all the sky. 
34* 
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With childish reverence, my young lips did say 
The prayer my pious mother taught to me; 

^ 0, gentle God ! 0, let me strive alway 

Still to be wise, and good, and follow thee ! ** 

So prayed I for my father and my moAer, 
And for my sister, and for all the town ; 

The king I knew not, and the beggar-brother, 
Who, bent witli age, went sighing up and down. 

They perished, the blithe days of boyhood perished, 
And all the gladness, all the peace, I knew ! 

Now have I but their memory, fondly cherished; — 
God ! may I never lose that too ! 



Fredkrixa Bremer. 

The following notice of this gifted and amiable lady is taken from a 
German periodical of 1843 : — 

*' Bom upon a Finland estate not far from Abo, Frederika Bremer was, 
in her earliest years, removed to Sweden, where her father WBs an exten- 
sive land proprietor. The simple life of the family glided calmly away, 
from spring to autnmn in the country, and from autumn to spring in 
the capital city, with agreeable society in either place, — their time 
being taken up principally in household duties, in familiar readings, 
where attention was mostly directed to the German classics, and in 3ie 
practice of the arts. 

** A sacT reality, a deep and bitter melancholy — the origin of which, 
in consideration of her reluctance to explain it, we can only surmise, 
— here drew, like a dark, gloomy cloud, over the life of the young 
maiden ; for many a year did she struggle with it, but at length she 
came out victorious, free and strong. * The illusions of youth are dis- 
solved, the spring-time of youth is past.' But a new youth, light and 
freedom, have arisen in the purified soul, and with renovated strength 
she goes to the daily task which she has recognized as her calling. She 
began early, even when but a girl, to write, yet it is but lately she has 
allowed any of her productions to be printed. On the verge of the 
autumii of life, she still delights in the same cheerful society to which 
she has been accustomed from her earliest spring days. 

'* These revelations from the life of the authoress give a key to sev- 
eral of her female characters ; a high-souled resignation, a calm and 
impartial contemplation of the world, a rising above the opposition of 
circumstances, and so forth. But that which imparts the oalm and 
lofl^ bearing of her productions is the deep and warm religious tone 
which gushes like a spring, refreshing and purifying, fVom her inner 
lifCf and in all hex woxVa TsvVxxoxa Vv«ix soul orightly before us. The 
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deTOtioD of a belieying heart spreads itself through all the flovrsn of 
hdr fancy ; and in all her writings, the yearnings of the soul for a 
higher world may be detected." 

Since the death of her parents, Miss Bremer has resided alternately 
at Stockholm, and with a female friend in the south of Sweden* It is 
unnecessary to add, that she is at present on a visit to our own country. 

f jFVom " T%e Neighbors; " translated from the Swedishy by' Mary HowiU.] 

RECONCILTATION BETWEEN BRUNO AND MA CHfiRE 

MfiRE. 

With the most indescribable anxiety, I observed both mother 
and son, who now stood face to face. Their looks seemed to 
pierce through each other. Ma ckere mere seemed to be smit- 
ten with the wildest amazement, and stepped a little backward. 
Bruno stepped a step forward, and said, slowly, and as with a 
benumbed tongue, " You are rescued ! God be praised ! And 
for me now only remains to die, or to win forgiveness ! My 
mother ! my mother ! " exclaimed he, at once, as if an angel had 
loosened tongue and feeling, while, with a heart-rending expres- 
sion, he sank down and embraced her knees. "My mother! 
wilt thou not pardon ? Wilt thou not bless thy son ? Take the 
curse from my brow ! Mother ! I have suffered much. I have 
wandered about, without peace; I am destitute of peace yet; 
peace can never be mine, while I am thrust from thy bosom ! 1 
have suffered ; I have suffered much ; I have repented ; I can 
and will atone ! But, then, you must pardon, you must bless me, 
mother ! Mother, take away the curse ! Lay a blessing on my 
head ! Mother, will vou not stanch the blood that flows on 
your account? See, mother!" — and Bruno raised his clotted 
locks, through which deep and stseaming wounds were visible,— 
" see, mother, if thou wilt not lay thy hand here in blessing, 1 
swear, by God ! that this blood-stream shall never cease till my 
life has welled out with it, and has sunk me to the grave, on 
which alone thou wilt lay thy forgiveness ! There, there, first 
shall I find peace! O, mother! was an error in young and 
wild years then so unpardonable ? Cannot a later life, of virtue 
and love, make atonement ? Mother ! cast me not off! Let the 
voice of thy son penetrate to thy heart ! Bestow on me forgive- 
ness, full forgiveness ! " 
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Orercome by my feelings, I threw myndf on my 
Bruno, and cried, ** Pardon ! pardon ! " 

What, during this time, passed in Ma Mre mhr^s heart, I 
know not It seemed to be a contest of life and death. She 
moved not ; with a fixed and immovable gaze, she looked down 
at the kneeling one, and convulsive twitches passed over her 
pale lips. But, as bis voice ceased, she lifted her hand, and 
pressed it strongly against her heart. <* My son ! oh ! — " said 
she, with a hollow voice. She sighed deeply ; her countenance 
became yellow, her eyes closed, she reeled, and would have 
fallen to the ground, if Bruno had not sprung up and caught her 
in his arms. 

He stood a moment still, his mother pressed to his bosom, 
and gazed on her countenance, over which death had shed his 
awful peace. " Is it thus," said he, in a quiet distraction, ** is it 
thus, then, that we are reconciled, mother? — thus thou lestest 
on the bosom of thy son, and he on thine ? Thou art pale, bat 
peaceful, and lookest kind, — kind as 6od*s propitiation ! It was 
not thus that I saw thee the last time ; but the hour of wrath is 
over, — is it not so, my mother ? The grave has opened itself, 
and we go down there reconciled, and heart to heart ; one in my 
last hour, as we were one in my first sigh I " And he kissed 
her pale lips and cheeks, with passionate tenderness. * * He 
took his mother in his arms, and carried her into another room, 
where he laid her softly down upon a bed. * * * I saw 
that Bruno staggered, and supported himself against the walL 
I went to him. 

" Bruno," said I, " for your mother's sake, think of yourself. 
You must allow your wounds to be bound up." * * # 
" For your mother's sake, let me bind your wounds, or you will 
bleed to death ! " I was proceeding, but he held my hand back, 
and said, with a lone whose severity strongly reminded me of 
his mother, — " It cannot be done ! She has not yet forgiven 
me, — not yet blessed me! My blood shall not till then be 
stanched ! I have sworn to it ! " 

To persuade Bruno was not to be expected ; I therefore 
directed all my attention to Ma chkre mhre. But, for a long 
time, all my endeavors to xeatoxe her to consciousness were in 
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vain. It was a moment of unspeakable agony. I feared that, 
actually, mother and son would follow one anodler to the grave. 
" If I could but get her bled ! " said I. — " That can be done," 
replied Hagar^ and ran out. 

Nearly in the same instant, Ma ckhre mkre opened her eyes, 
and fixed them sharply on me. " Where is he ?" demanded she, 
eagerly ; ** I have not dreamed ! " — " He is here," I answered ; 
" he is near; he is bleeding to death, while he awaits the bless- 
ing of his mother ! " " Where is he ? " demanded she, again. 
I stood near her pillow, — I stood between mother and son ; and, 
instead of answering her question, I drew myself back, and their 
eyes met each other. A beam of heavenly light, of inefifable 
love, kindled in them, and in it melted their souls into one. 
She raised herself with energy, and stretched out her hand with 
the warmest expression of maternal feeling, while she said, — 
" My son, come hither ; I will bless thee ! " 

He stood up. The tall, gigantic man staggered like a child, 
and sunk on his knees by the bed of his mother. She laid her 
hands on his bloody head, and said, with a strong voice and 
deep solemnity, " I take away the curse which I once laid on 
the head of my son. I bestow on him my full forgiveness. 
May the man atone for the error of the youth ! Let the past be 
as if it never had been. I acknowledge that I owe my life to 
my son; and I pray God Almighty to bless thee, my son, 
Bruno Mansfield, as I bless thee now. Amen ! " With that, 
she opened her arms; he clasped his round her; bosom was 
pressed to bosom, lip to lip ; they held one another in a long 
and close embrace. Every breath seemed to be full of reconcil- 
iation, of love and happiness. Fifteen years of bitter pangs 
were, in this moment, recompensed and forgotten. I stood near 
them, and wept for joy an^ thankfulness. 



Derzhavin. — 1816. 

This aathor k the best known of any of the RnsBisn poets. He is 
the pride of his countnrmen, and they speak of him in the aost enthu- 
siastic manner. The following Od£ to God has been translated into 
Japanese and Chinese, by order of the emperors of these countries, and 
hung up, embroidered in gold, in one of their principal temples. 
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[Drandaied from the Human, 6y BowHng.] 
ODE TO GOD. 

O THOU Eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 

Unchanged through Time's all devastating flight, 
Thou only God ; — there is no God beside ! 

Being above all beings ! Three in one ! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ; 

Who fill'st existence with thyself alone, 

Embracing all — supporting — ruling o'er — 
Being, whom we call God — and know no more ! 

In its sublime research. Philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep, may covokt 
The sands or the sun's rays ; but, God ! for thee 

There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries ; Reason's brightest sparic, 

Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high. 

E'en like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence. — Lord, on thee 

Eternity had its foundation ; all 

Sprang forth from thee, — of light, joy, harmony, 

Sole origin ; all Kfe, all beauty, thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays Divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be ! glorious, great. 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 

Thy choirs the unmeasured imiverse surroimd, 
Upheld oy thee, by thee inspired with breath ! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 
And beautifully mingled life and death. 
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As sparks ffount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth, from thee; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heayen's bright army glitters in thy pmiae. 

A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command — 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we «all them ? Piles of crystal light — 

A glorious company of golden streams — - 
Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright — 

Sun-lighting systems, with their joyous beams ; 

But thou to these art as the moon to night. 

Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in thee is lost. 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to thee ? 

And what am I, then ? Heaven's unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by mjrriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought. 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against thy greatness. — Is a cipher brought 

Against infinity? — What am I, then? -^Nought. 

Nought ! Buf the effluence of thy light Divine ! 

Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too : 
Yes ; in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought ! But I live, and ort Hope's pinions fly 

Eager towards thy presence ; ,for in thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell, aspiring high. 

Even to the throne of thy divinity. 

I am, oh God ! and surely thou must be ! 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all, thou art ! 

Direct my understanding, then, to thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 

Though but an atom 'midst immensity. 
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Still I am something fashimied by thy hsnd jl. 
I hold a middle rank 'twixt hearen and eardi. 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have th«ir fairth. 
Just on the bomidaries of the spirit land ! 

The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's last gradation lost ; 
And the next step is spirit — Deity ! 

I can command the lightning and the dost ! 
A monarch and a slave ; a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here, and how ? So marvellously 
Constructed and concefved ? Unknown ! This clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy; 

For from itself alone it could not be ! 

Creator ! Yes, thy wisdom and thy word 
Created vie. Thou source of life and good i 

Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude, 

Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O'er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

lis heavenly flight, beyond this little s]diere, 
E'en to its source — to thee — its Author there ! * 

O thoughts ineffable ! O visions blest ! 

Though worthless our conceptions adl of thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
Godi thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 

Thus seek thy presence. — Being wise and good ! 
'Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude, 

THE END. 



